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DISSERTATION. 


J.  HE  hiftory  of  thofe  nations  which  ori- 
ginally pofTefTed  tlie  noich  of  Europe  ,  is 
Jittle  known.  Deftitme  of  ihe  ufe  of  letters, 
they  themfelves  had  noc  the  means  of  tranf- 
initting  their  great  a6tions  to  remote  pofte- 
riry.  Foreign  vriters  fav/  them  on!y  at  a 
difrance,  and  therefore  their  accounts  are 
partial  and  undiftin£l.  The  vanity  of  the 
Romans  induced  them  to  connder  the  nations 
beyond  the  pale  of  their  empire  as  barba- 
rians ;  and  confequently  their  hiflory  un- 
worrhy  of  being  inveftigated.  Some  men  , 
otherwife  of  great  merit  among  ourfelves , 
give  into  this  confined  opinion.  Having  early 
imbibed  their  idea  of  exalted  manners  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers ,  they  fcarcely 
ever  aftervvards  have  the  fortitude  to  allov>/ 
any  dignity  of  charadler  to  any  other  ancient 
people. 

V^^'ithout  derogating  from  the  fame  of 
Greece  and  Rome  ,  \yc  may  confider  anti- 
quity beyond  the  pale  of  their  empire  worthy 
of  fome  attention.  The  nobler  paflions  of 
the  mind  never  shoot  forth  more  free  and 
unreftrained  than  in  thefe  times  we  call  bar- 
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barons.  That  irregular  manner  of  life ,  zrti 
ihoCe  manly  purfuits  from  which  barbarity 
takes  its  name,  are  highly  favorable  to  a 
flrength  of  mind  unknovvn  in  polished  times. 
In  advanced  fcciety  the  characters  oi:  xiien 
are  more  uniform  and  difguifeJ.  The  human 
pafllons  lie  in  fome  degree  concealed  behind 
forms,  and  artificial  manners;  and  the  powers 
of  the  foul,  without  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  thenr,  lofe  their  vigour.  The  times 
of  regular  government,  and  polished  man- 
ners ,  are  therefore  to  hs  vished  for  by  the 
feeble  and  weak  in  m.ind.  An  unfetded 
ilare  ,  and  thofe  convuKions  which  attend  it , 
is  the  proper  field  for  an  exahed  charadler , 
and  the  exertion  of  great  parts.  Merit  there 
rifes  always  fiiperior  \  no  fortuitous  event  can 
raife  the  timid  and  mean  into  power.  To 
tl:ofe  who  look  upon  antiquity  in  this  light , 
k  is  an  agreeable  profpe6: ;  and  they  alone 
can  have  real  pleafure  in  tracing  nations  to 
iheir  fource. 

The  eftablishment  of  the  Celtic  flates  , 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  written  annals.  The  traditions  and 
fongs  to  which  they  trufted  their  hifrory  , 
were  loft,  or  altogether  corrupted  in  their 
revolutions  and  migrations ,  which  v/ere  fo 
frequent  and  univerfal  ,  that  no  kingdom 
in  Europe  is  now  poffeffed  by  its  original 
ialwbitants.  Societies  were  formed ,  and  king- 
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tloms  ereifled,  from  a  mixtuie  of  nanons , 
who  ,  in  procefs  of  time  ,  loft  all  kiiovv'leclge 
of  their  ov/n  origin. 

If  tradition  could  be  depended  upon  ,  it  is 
only  among  a  people  ,  from  all  time  ,  free 
of  intermixture  with  foreigners.  We  are  to 
look  for  thefe  among  the  mountains  and 
inacceflible  parts  of  a  country  :  places ,  on 
account  of  their  barrennefs ,  uninviting  ro 
an  enemy  ,  or  whofe  natural  ftrength  enabled 
the  natives  to  repel  invaiions.  Such  are  the 
inhabicanis  of  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  We, 
accordingly,  find  ,  that  they  differ  materially 
from  thofe  who  pofTefs  the  low  and  more 
fertile  part  ot  the  kingdom.  Their  language 
is  pure  and  original,  and  their  manners  arc 
thole  Oi^an  antient  and  unmixed  race  of  men. 
Confcioas  of  their  own  antiquity  ,  they  long 
defpifed  others ,  as  a  new  and  mixed  }>eople. 
As  they  'ived  in  a  country  only  fit  for  pa- 
fture,  ther  were  free  of  that  toil  and  bu- 
finefs ,  wHch  engrofs  the  attention  of  a 
commercial  people.  Their  araufement  con- 
fifted  in  healing  or  repeating  their  fongs  and 
traditions  ,  axd  thefe  intirely  turned  on  the 
quity  ot  6eir  nation ,  and  the  exploits 
"  'refcthers.  It  is  no  wonder  ,  there- 
fore, that  there  u-e  more  remains  of  antiquity 
among  them  ,  tlan  among  any  other  people 
in  Europe.  Tradiions,  however,  concerning 
remote  periods  ,  are  only  to  be  re^^arded,  in 
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fo  far  as  they   co-inclde    with  cotemporary 
writers  of  undoubted  credit  and  veracity. 

No  writers  began  tbeir  accounts  from  a 
more  early  period  ,  than  the  hiftorians  of  the 
Scots  nation.  Without  records,  or  even  tra- 
<Iition  itfelf ,  they  give  a  long  lift  of  antien; 
kings  ,  and  a  detail  of  their  tranfaftions , 
with  a  fcrupulous  exadlnefs.  One  might  na- 
turally  fuppofe  ,  that  ,  when  they  had  no 
authentic  annals  ,  they  should,  at  leaft,  havii 
recourfe  to  the  traditions  of  their  country , 
and  have  reduced  them  into  a  regular  fvftem 
of  hiftory.  Of  both  they  feem  to  have  been 
equally  deftitute.  Born  in  the  low  country , 
and  ftrangers  to  the  antient  language  of 
their  nation,  they  contented  themfelves  with 
copying  from  one  another ,  and  retailing 
the  fame  ficlions ,  in  a  new  co.our  and 
drefs. 

John  Fordun  was  the  firft:  wlo  coIleiTteJ 
thofe  fragments  of  the  Scots  hiPory  ,  which 
had  efcaped  the  brutal  policy  of  Edward 
I.  and  reduced  them  into  order.  His  accounts, 
in  fo  far  as  they  concerned  .'ecent  tranfac- 
lions  ,  deferved  credit  :  bcond  a  certain 
period,  they  were  fabulous  ani  unfatisfactory. 
Some  time  before  Fordun  vrote  ,  the  king 
of  England  ,  in  a  letter  t»  the  pope  ,  had 
run  up  the  antiquity  of  hi  nation  to  a  very 
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lemote  ^^v^.  Forduii ,  pofTefTed  of  all  the 
national  prejudice  oi:  the  age  ,  was  unv/illing 
that  his  country  should  yield ,  in  point  of 
antiquity  ,  to  a  people,  then  its  rivals  and 
enemies.  Deftitute  of  annals  in  Scotland,  he 
had  recourfe  to  Ireland  ,  which ,  according 
to  the  vulgar  errors  of  the  times ,  was  reckoned 
the  firil  habitation  of  the  Scots.  He  found, 
there  ,  that  the  Irish  bards  had  carried  their 
pretenfions  to  antiquity  as  high ,  if  not  bevond 
any  nation  in  Europe.  It  was  from  them  he 
took  thofe  improbable  fictions ,  which  form 
the  firft  part  of  his  hiilory. 

The  writers  that  fucceeded  Fordun  impli- 
citly followed  his  fyftem  ,  though  they  fonie- 
limes  varied  from  him  in  their  reladons  of 
particular  tranfadions  ,  and  the-  order  of  fuc- 
cefiion  of  their  kings.  As  they  had  no  new 
lights,  and  were,  equally  with  him,  unac- 
quainted with  the  traditions  of  their  country, 
their  hiftories  contain  little  information  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  Scots.  Even  Bucha- 
nan himfeif,  except  the  elegance  and  vigour 
of  his  ftile  ,  has  very  li:t!e  to  recommend 
him.  Blinded  v/ith  poliiical  prejudices,  he 
fecmed  more  anxious  to  turn  the  fidlons  of 
his  predecellbrs  to  his  own  purpofes ,  than 
to  deicft  their  mifreprefentaiions  ,  or  invsiii- 
gate  truth  amidrt  the  darknefs  which  they 
had  thrown  round  it.  It  therefore  appears  , 
thic  ii::le  cap,  be  coUzited  from  theii-  owji 
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hiftorians ,  concerning  the  firll  migration  of 
the  Scots  into  Britain. 

That  this  ifland  \/as  peopled  from  Gaul 
admits  of  no  doubt.  Whether  colonies  came 
afterwards  from  the  north  of  Europe  is  a 
matter  of  meer  fpeculation.  When  South- 
Britain  yielded  to  the  power  of  the  Romans , 
the  unconquered  nations  to  the  north  of  the 
province  v/ere  diftinguished  by  the  name  of 
Caledonians.  From  their  very  name,  it  ap- 
pears, that  they  were  of  thofe  C^'^/j-,  who  . 
pofTciTed  themfelves  originally  of  Britain.  It 
is  compounded  of  two  Celtic  words  ,  Cdel 
fignifying  Celts  ^  or  Gauls ^  and  Dun  or  Don^ 
c  hiu  ;  fo  that  Cael-doUy  or  Caledonians  ,  is 
as  much  as  to  fay,  the  CcUs  of  the  hid  counvy. 
The  Highlanders ,  to  this  day  ,  call  them- 
felves Can  ^  their  language  Ca'elic ,  or  Galic , 
and  their  country  Cdctdoch  ,  which  the  Ro- 
mans foftened  into  Caledonia.  This,  of  itfelf, 
is  fufficient  to  demonftrate  ,  that  they  are 
the  genuine  defcendcnts  of  the  antient  Cale- 
donians ,  and  not  a  pretended  colony  of 
Scots  ,  who  fettled  firft  in  the  north ,  in  the 
third  or  fourth  century. 

From  the  double  meaning  of  the  w^ord 
Ca'el ,  which  fignihes  fira/:gjrs  y  as  well  as 
Gauls  ,  or  Celts  ,  fome  have  imagined  ,  that 
the  anceHors  of  the  Caledonians  were  of  a 
diifereut  race  from  the  reft  of  the  Britons , 
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and  tliat  tliey  received  their  name  upon  that 
account.  This  opinion,  fay  they,  is  fup- 
ported  by  Tacitus ,  who  ,  from  feveral  cir» 
cumftances  ,  concludes  ,  that  the  Caledo- 
nians were  of  German  excraflion.  A  dif- 
cuflion  of  a  point  fo  intricate,  at  this  diftance 
of  time ,  could  neither  be  iatisfadory  noc 
important. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  third ,  and 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  we  meet 
with  the  Scots  in  the  north  (i).  Porphyrins 
makes  the  firll  mention  of  them  about  than 
time.  As  the  Scots  were  not  heard  of  before 
that  period  ,  mofl  writers  fuppofed  chem  to 
have  been  a  colony,  newly  come  to  Britain  , 
and  that  the  Picts  were  the  only  genuine 
defcendents  of  the  anticnc  Caledonians.  This 
niiftake  is  eafily  removed.  The  Caledonians  , 
in  procefs  of  time  ,  became  naturally  divided 
into  two  diftind  nations,  as  polTefling  parts 
of  the  country,  intirely  different  in  their 
nature  and  foil.  The  weftern  coaH:  of  Scotland 
is  hilly  and  barren  :;  towards  the  eaft  the 
country  is  plain  ,  and  fir  for  tillage.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  a  roving  and 
uncontrouled  race  of  men ,  lived  by  feeding 
of  cattle,  and  what  they  kill.d  in  hunting. 
Their  employment  did  not  fix  them  to  one 
place.  They  removed  from   one   heath  to 

(i)   St.  Hieron.  ad  Crcflphon. 
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another,  as  fuitcd  heii  with  their  convenience 
or  inclination.  They  were  not ,  therefore  , 
improperly  called  ,  by  their  neighbours  , 
ScuiTE  ,  or  the  wandering  nation\  which  is 
evidently  the  origin  of  the  Roman  name  of 
Scoti, 

On  the  other  hand  ,  the  Caledonians,  who 
pofTeiTed  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland  ,  as  the 
divilion  of  the  country  vv'as  plain  and  fei-- 
tile  ,  applied  themfelves  to  agriculture  ,  and 
railing  of  corn.  It  was  from  this  ,  that  the 
Galic  name  of  the  P/c?j  proceeded  j  for  they 
are  called  ,  in  that  language ,  Cruithnich  i.  e, 
the  wheat  or  corn  caters.  As  the  Pids  lived 
in  a  country  fo  different  in  its  nature  from 
that  poffeffed  by  the  Scots,  fo  their  national 
charafter  fuffered  a  material  change.  Unob- 
ftruded  by  mountains ,  or  lakes  ,  their  com- 
munication with  one  another  was  free  and 
frequent.  Society  ,  therefore  ,  became  fboner 
eftablished  among  them  ,  than  among  the 
Scots  ,  and  ,  confequently  ,  they  were  much 
fooner  governed  by  civil  magiflrates  and 
Jaws.  This  ,  at  lail:  ,  produced  fo  great  a 
difference  in  the  manners  of  the  two  na- 
tions ,  that  they  began  to  forget  their  com- 
mon origin  ,  and  almoft  continual  quarrels 
and  animofities  fubfilied  between  them.Thefe 
animo/ities,  after  fome  ages  ,  ended  in  the 
fubverfion  of  the  Piclish  kingdom  ,  but  not 
in  the  total  extirpation  of  the  nation  ,  ac- 
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Wording  to  mofl:  of  the  Scots  writers  ,  who 
fecmed  to  think  it  more  for  the  honour  of 
their  countrymen  to  annihilate  ,  than  re- 
duce a  rival  people  under  their  obedience. 
It  is  certain  ,  however ,  that  the  very  name 
of  the  Fids  was  loft  ,  and  thofe  that  remain- 
ed were  fo  compleatly  incorporated  with* 
their  conquerors ,  that  they  foon  loft  all  me- 
mory of  their  ov/n  origin. — 

The  end  of  the  Pidishi  government  is 
placed  fo  near  that  period  y  to  which  au- 
thentic annals  reach  ,  that  it  is  matter  of 
v/onder,  that  we  have  no  monuments  of  their 
languaf^e  or  hiftory  remaining.  This  favours 
the  fyftem  I  have  laid  down.  Had  they  ori- 
ginally been  of  a  different  race  from  the 
Scots  ,  their  language  of  courfe  would  be 
different.  The  contrary  is  the  cafe.  The 
names  of  places  in  the  Pidish  dominions  , 
and  the  veiy  names  of  their  kings  ,  which 
are  handed  down  to  us  ,  are  of  Galic  ori- 
ginal ,  which  IS  a  convincing  proof  ,  that 
the  two  nations  were  ,  of  old  ,  one  and  the 
fame  ,  and  only  divided  into  two  govern- 
ments, by  the  eft~e£l  which  their  fituation  had 
npon  the  genius  of  the  people. 

The  name  of  PJcis  was,  perhaps,  given  by 
the  Romans  to  the  Caledonians  ,  who  pof- 
feffed  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland  ,  from  their 
painting   their    bodies.    This    circumftauce 
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made  fome  imagine,  rhat  the  Pids  v/ere  of 
Britisli  exrrad ,  and  a  different  race  of  men 
from  the  Scots.  That  more  of  the  Britons  , 
who  fled  northward  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Romans ,  fettled  in  the  low  country  of 
Scotland  ,  than  amon^^  the  Scots  of  the 
'  mountains ,  may  be  eafily  imagined  ,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  country.  It  was  they 
who  introduced  painting  among  the  Pifts. 
From  this  circumftance  p'-ocecded  the  name 
of  the  latter  ,  to  diftinguish  them  from  the 
Scots  ,  who  never  had  that  art  among  them  , 
and  from  the  Britons,  who  difcontinued  it 
after  the  Roman  conqueft. 

The  Caledonians  ,  moft  certainly  ,  ac- 
quired a  confiderable  knowledge  in  naviga- 
tion ,  by  their  living  on  a  coalt  interfeded 
with  many  arms  of  the  Cci ,  and,  in  iflands  , 
divided  ,  one  from  another  ,  by  wide  and 
dangerous  firths.  It  is  ,  therefore  ,  highly 
prob.ible,  that  they,  very  early  ,  found  their 
way  to  the  north  of  Ireland  ,  which  is  with- 
in fight  of  their  own  country.  That  Ire- 
land was  firft  peopled  from  Britain  is  cer- 
tain. The  vicinity  of  the  two  iflands  ;  the 
exa6l  correfpondence  of  the  antient  inha- 
bitants of  both  ,  in  point  of  manners  and 
language,  are  fufficient  proofs,  even  if  we  liad 
not  the  teftimony  of  authors  (i)  of  undoubt- 

(i)  Dio,  Sic.  I.J. 
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ed  veracity  to  confirm  it.  The  abettors  of 
the  moft  romantic  fyftems  of  Irish  anti- 
quities allow  it  J  but  they  place  the  colony 
from  Britain  in  an  improbable  and  remote 
jrra.  I  shall  eadly  adaiit,'  that  the  colony  of 
the  Firho!^  ,  confefledly  the  Be.g^  of  Bri- 
tain ,  fettled  in  the  foiith  of  Ireland  ,  be- 
fore the  Cuei ,  or  Caledonians  ,  difcovered 
the  north  :  but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  ,  that 
the  migration  of  the  Firbolg  to  Ireland  hap- 
pened many  centuries  before  the  Chriftiaa 
ara. 

Oflian  ,  in  the  poem  of  Temora  (i)  ,' 
throws  confiderable  light  on  this  fubjeft.  His 
accounts  agree  fo  v>^eil  with  what  the  an- 
tients  have  delivered  ,  concerning  the  firft 
population  and  inhabitants  of  Ireland  ,  that 
eveiy  unbiaffed  perfon  will  confefs  them 
more  probable  ,  than  the  legends  handed 
down  ,  by  tradition  ,  in  that  country.  From 
him  ,  it  appears ,  that  in  the  days  of  Trathrfl , 
grandfather  to  Fingal ,  Ireland  was  poiTefTed* 
by  two  nations  ;  the  Firoo/g  or  Be/gA  of 
Britain  ,  who  inhabited  the  fouth  ,  and  the 
CuV- ,  who  palTed  over  from  Caledonia  and 
the  Hebrides  to  Uliler.  The  two  nations  , 
as  is  ufual  among  an  unpolished  and  lately 
fettled  people  ,  were  divided  into  fmall 
dynafiies,  fubjed  to  petty  kings ,  or  chiefs, 

(i)  Tciuora  ,  Book  II. 
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independent  of  one  another.  In  this  fituation, 
it  is  probable  ,  they  continued  long,  virhouc 
any  material  revolution  in  the  ftate  of  the 
iflaad  ,  until  Crothar  ,  Lord  of  Atha,  a  coun- 
try in  Connaught ,  the  moft  pote:it  chief  of 
the  Firbolg  ,  carried  av/ay  Conhima  ,  th© 
daughter  of  Cathmin  ,  a  chief  of  the  Cu'el , 
who  pofTefTed  Uifter. 

Conlama  had  been  betrothed  ,  fome  time 
before ,  to  Turloch  ,  a  chief  of  their  own 
nation.  Turloch  refented  the  affront  offered 
him  by  Crothar  ,  m.ide  an  irrupcion  into 
Connaught ,  and  killed  Cormul  ,  the  brother 
of  Crothar,  who  cams  to  oppofe  his  pro- 
grefs.  Ctothar  himfelf  then  took,  arms  ,  and 
either  killed  or  expelled  Turloch.  The  war, 
upon  this,  became  general,  between  the  tv/o 
nations  :  and  the  Cael  were  reduced  to  the 
laft  extremity. — In  this  fituation  ,  they  ap- 
plied ,  for  aid ,  to  Trathal  king  of  Morven , 
who  fent  his  brother  Conar  ,  already  fa- 
mous for  his  great  exploits,  to  their  relief, 
'Con.ir  ,  upon  his  arrival  in  Ulftcr,  was  cho- 
fen  king  ,  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  the 
(yaledonian  tribes  ,  who  pofl'eiTed  that  coun- 
tiy.  The  war  was  renewed  with  vigour 
and  diccefs  \  but  the  Firbolg  appear  to  have 
been  rather  repelled  than  fubdued.  h:i  fuc- 
ceeding  reigns  ,  we  learn  from  epifodes  in 
the  fame  poem  ,  that  the  chiefs  of  Atha 
mads   fcveral   efforts    to   become;  monarchs 
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of  Ireland ,  and  to  expel  the  race  of  Conar. 

To  Conar  fucceeded  his  fon  Cormac  (i), 
who  appears,  to  have  reigned  long.  In  his 
latter  days  he  feems  to  have  been  driven  to 
the  laft  extremity  ,  by  an  indirreclion  of 
the  Firbolg ,  who  fupported  the  preten(ions 
of  the  chiefs  of  Atha  to  the  Irish  throne. 
Fingal ,  who  then  was  very  young  ,  came 
to  the  aid  of  Cormac  ,  totally  defeaced  Colc- 
ulla  chief  of  Atha  ,  and  re-eflablished  Cor- 
mac (i)  in  the  fole  pofieilion  of  all  Ireland. 
It  was  then  he  fell  in  Jove  with ,  and  took 
ro  wife ,  Ros-crana  ,  the  daughter  of  Cor- 
r.aac  ,  who  was  the  mother  of  OiTian. 

Cormac  was  fucceeded  in  the  Irish  throna 
by  his  fon  ,  Caiibre  ;  Cairbre  by  Artho  , 
his  fon  ,  who  was  the  father  of  that  Cor- 
mac ,  in  whofe  minority  the  invafion  of 
Swaran  happened  ,  which  is  the  fubjeft  of 
ihe  poem  of  FingaU  The  family  of  Atha  , 
who  had  not  relinquished  their  pretenfions 
to  the  Irish  throne  ,  rebelled  in  the  mino- 
rity of  Cormac  ,  defeated  his  adherents  ,  and 
murdered  him  in  the  palace  of  Temora.  Cair- 
bar  (3)  ,  lord  of  Atha  ,  upon  this ,  mounted 

(1)  Book  III. 
(1)  Book  IV. 
(3)  Book  I. 
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the  throne.  His  udirpation  Toon  ended  with 
his  life;  for  Fingal  made  an  expedition  into 
Ireland,  and  reftored  ,  afcer  various  vicilH- 
tudes  of  forrune  ,  the  family  of  Conar  to 
the  poffeHion  of  the  kingdom.  Tids  war  is 
the  (ubjed  of  Temora  ;  the  events,  though 
certainly  heightened  and  embellished  by  poe- 
try ,  Teem ,  notwithftanding 
foundation  in  true  hiftory. 

Onian  has  not  only  preferved  the  hiflory 
of  the  firfl  mic^ration  of  the  Caledonians 
inro  Ireland  ,  he  has  alfo  delivered  fome  im- 
portant fads ,  concerning  the  firfl:  fettlement 
of  the  Firboig,  or  Belg&  of  Britain.^  in  that 
kingdom,  under  their  leader  Larthon,  who 
was  anceftor  to  Cairbar  and  Cathraor  ,  who 
fucce.lively  mounted  the  Irish  throne ,  after 
the  death  of  Cormac ,  the  Ton  of  Artho.  I 
forbear  to  cranfcribe  the  pafTage  ,  on  account 
of  irs  length.  It  is  the  fong  of  Fonar ,  the 
bard  \  to  vards  the  latter  end  of  the  feventh 
book  of  Temora  (i ).  As  the  generations  from 
Larthon  to  Caciinior,  to  whom  the  epiO,)de 
is  addreffed  ,  are  not  marked  ,  as  are  thofe 
of  the  family  of  Conar  ,  the  firll  king  of 
Ireland  ,  we  "  can  form  no  juda;ment  of  the 
time  of  the  fettlement  of  the  Firbolg.  It  is, 
however  ,  probable,  it  was  fome  time  before 
the  Cael,oY.  Caledonians,  fettled  in  Uliler. 

(j)  Book  VII. 
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■ — One  important  fa<fl  may  be  gathered  from 
tills  hifrory  ot  Ofilan  ,  that  the  Irish  had  no 
king  before  the  latter  end  of  the  firft  century. 
Fingal  lived  ,  it  is  certain ,  in  the  third 
century  ;  fo  Conar  ,  the  firft  monarch  of  the 
Irish  ,  who  was  I  is  eranc-  ;nc!e  ,  cannot  be 
placed  fiu'ther  back  than  the  clofe  of  the  firP". 
The  eiiablishing  of  this  facft  lays,  at  once, 
afide  the  pretended  anciquicies  of  the  Scots 
and  Irish  ,  and  cats  eft  the  long  liO:  of  kings 
which  the  latter  give  us  for  a  millennium 
before. 

Of  the  afRiIrs  of  Scotland  ,  it  is  certain , 
nothing  can  be  dependcxl  upon  ,  prior  to  the 
reign  of  Fergus  ,  tiie  fon  of  Ere,  who  lived 
in  the  f  fth  century.  The  truehiftory  of  Ireland  . 
begins  fomewhat  later  than  that  period.  Sir 
James  Ware  (ij  ,  who  was  indefatigable  in 
his  refearches  after  the  antiquities  of  1  is 
country  ,  rejcds ,  as  mere  fidion  and  idle 
romance  ,  all  that  is  related  of  the  antient 
Irish,  before  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the 
reign  of  Leogdire.  It  is  from  this  confidera- 
tion  .  that  he  begins  his  hiftory  at  the  in- 
trodudion  of  chriftianity,  remarking!;,  that 
all  that  is  delivered  do  Vvn ,  concerning  the 
times  ofpagar.ilm,  v/ere  tales  of  late  inven- 
tion, fl:ran?,ely  mixed  u  ith  anachronifms 
and  inconliftencies.  Such  being  the  opinion 

(i)  "War.  de  anciq.  Hybern.  pr«.  p.  j. 
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of  Ware,  who  had  colleifled  with  uncommon 
induftry  and  zeal ,  all  ihe  real  and  pretendedly 
ancient  manufcripts  ,  concerning  the  hiftory 
of  his  country,  we  may,  on  his  authority, 
rejed  the  improbable  and  felf-condemned 
tales  of  Keating  and  O'Flaherty.  Credulous 
and  puerile  to  the  lafh  degree  ,  they  have 
difgraced  the  antiquities  they  meant  to  efta- 
blish.  It  is  to  be  v/ished  ,  that  fome  able 
Irishman,  who  uiiderftands  the  language  and 
records  of  his  country ,  may  redeem  ,  ere 
it  is  too  late  ,  the  genuine  antiquities  of 
Ireland  ,  from  the  hands  of  thefe  idle 
fabulifts. 

By  comparing  the  hiftory  preferved  by 
O/fian  with  the  legends  ot  the  Scots  and 
Irish  writers,  and,  by  afterwards  examining 
both  by  the  teft  of  the  Roman  authors  ,  it  is 
eafy  to  difcover  which  is  the  moft  probable. 
Probability  is  all  that  can  be  eftablished  on 
the  authority  of  tradition  ,  ever  dubious  and 
unce^^?an.  But  when  it  favours  the  hypothefis 
laid  down  by  cocemporary  writers  of  un- 
doubted veracity,  and,  as  it  were,  finishes 
the  figure  of  which  they  only  drew  the  out- 
lines, it  ought,  in  the  judgment  of  fobcr 
reafon  ,  to  be  prefered  to  accounts  framed 
in  dark  and  diftant  periods  ,  with  little 
judgment ,  and  upon  no  authority. 

Concerning  the  period   of  more  than  a 
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century ,  which  intervenes  between  Fingal 
and  the  reign  of  Fergus ,  the  fon  of  Ere  or 
Arcath,  tradition  is  dark  and  contradidory. 
Some  trace  up  the  family  of  Fergus  to  a  fon 
of  Fingal  of  chat  name ,  who  makes  a  con- 
fiderable  figure  in  OfTian's  poems.  The  three 
elder  fons  of  Fingal ,  Oilian  ,  Fillan ,  and 
Ryno  ,  dying  without  ilTue,  the  fuccefTion , 
of  courfe  ,  devolved  upon  Fergus  ,  the  fourth 
fon,  and  his  pofterity.  This  Fergus,  fay  fome 
traditions ,  was  the  father  of  Congal ,  whofe 
fon  was  Arcath  ,  the  father  of  Fergus ,  pro- 
perly called  the  firft  king  of  Scots,  as  it  was 
in  his  time  the  Cael  ^  who  poflefTed  the 
weftern  coaft  of  Scotland  ,  began  to  be  diftin- 
guished ,  by  foreigners ,  by  the  name  of 
Scots*  From  thence  forward ,  the  Scots  and 
Pi(fts  ,  as  dillind  nations ,  became  objedls  of 
attention  to  the  hiftorians  of  other  countries. 
The  internal  flate  of  the  two  Caledonian 
kingdoms  has  always  continued ,  and  ever 
luuft  remain,  in  obfcurity  and  fable. 

It  is  in  this  epoch  we  muft  fix  the  begin- 
ning of  the  decay  of  that  fpecies  of  heroifm, 
which  fubfifted  in  the  days  of  Oflian.  There 
are  three  ftages  in  human  fociet^-.  The  fir  ft 
is  the  refult  of  confanguinity,  and  the  natural 
afFe<flion  of  the  members  of  a  family  to  one 
another.  The  fecond  begins  when  property 
is  eflablished  ,  and  men  enter  into  afTocia- 
tious  for  mutual  defence,  againft  the  invafions 
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and  injaftice  of  neigbours.  Mankind  (iibmlt, 
in  the  taird,  to  cercaia  laws  and  fubordina- 
cjons  of  government  ,  to  which  they  truft 
the  fafety  of  their  perfons  and  property,  As 
the  fiiit  is  formed  on  nature  ,  fo  ,  of  courfe  , 
it  is  the  moft  diiinterefted  and  noble.  Men  , 
in  the  lalt,  have  leifare  to  cultivate  the  mind, 
and  to  reftore  it ,  with  refie6lion ,  to  a  prl- 
ma:val  dignity  of  fentiment.  Tne  middle  ftate 
is  the  region  of  compleat  barbarifm  and 
ignorance.  About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  ,  the  Scots  and  Pi£ts  were  advanced 
into  the  fecond  ftage ,  and  ,  confequently  , 
into  thofe  circumfcribed  fentiments  ,  whicli 
always  dillinguish  barbarity.  —  The  evencs 
which  foon  after  happened  did  not  at  all 
contribute  to  enlarge  their  ideas,  or  mead 
their  national  character. 

About  the  year  41^,  the  Romans,  on 
account  of  domefbic  commotions ,  entirely 
foifook  Britain  ,  finding  it  inTpofTible  to  de- 
fend fo  diftant  a  frontier.  The  Picts  and 
Scots,  feizing  this  favorable  opportunity, 
made  incurfions  into  the  deferted  province. 
The  Britons ,  enervated  by  the  flavery  of 
feveral  centuries  ,  and  thofe  vices  ,  which 
are  infeparable  from  an  advanced  frate  of 
civility ,  were  not  able  to  withftand  the 
impetuous  ,  though  irregular  attacks  of  a 
barbarous  enemy.  In  the  utmoft  diitrefs,  they 
applied  to  their  old  mafters ,  the  Romans , 
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an(l(  after  the  unfortunate  ilate  of  the  Empire 
could  not  fpare  aid  )  to  tlie  Saxons ,  a  nation 
equally  barbarous  and  brave  ,  with  the  ene- 
mies of  \v  horn  they  were  fo  much  afraid. 
Though  the  bravery  of  the  Saxons  repelled 
the  Caledonian  nations  for  a  time,  yet  the 
latter  found  means  to  extend  theaifclves , 
confiderably,  towards  the  South.  It  is,  in 
this  period ,  we  muft  place  the  origin  of 
the  arts  of  civil  life  among  the  Scots.  The 
feat  of  government  was  removed  from  the 
mountains  to  the  plain  and  more  fertile  pro- 
vinces of  the  South ,  to  be  near  the  common 
enemy,  in  cafe  of  fu.!den  incurfions.  Inflead 
of  roving  through  unfrequented  wilds,  in 
fearch  of  fubfiftance  ,  by  means  of  hunting, 
men  applied  to  agriculture,  and  railing  of 
corn.  This  manner  of  life  was  the  firft  means 
of  changing  the  national  chara£ler. —  The 
next  thing  which  contributed  ro  it  was  their 
mixture  with  ftrangers. 

In  the  countries  which  the  Scots  had  con- 
quered from  the  Britons ,  it  is  probable  the 
moft  of  the  old  inhabitants  remained.  Thefc 
incorporating  with  the  conquerors,  taught 
them  agriculture  ,  and  other  arts ,  which  they 
ihemfelves  had  received  from  the  Romans. 
The  Scots ,  however ,  in  number  as  well  as 
power  ,  being  the  mofl  predominant ,  retain- 
ed ftill  their  language  ,  and  as  many  of  the 
cufcoras    of  their  ancellors ,  as  fuited  wii^ 
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the  nature  of  the  country  they  poffefTed.  Even 
the  union  of  the  tv/o  Caledonian  kingdoms 
did  not  much  affeft  the  national  chara£ler. 
Being  originally  defcendcd  from  the  fame 
ftock  ,  the  manners  of  the  Pids  and  Scots 
v/ere  as  fimilar  as  the  different  natures  of  the 
countries  they  poITelTed  permitted. 

What  brought  afeout  a  total  change  in  the 
genius  of  the  Scots  nation  ,  was  their  wars, 
and  other  tranfaftions  with  the  Saxons.  Se- 
veral counties  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland  were 
alternately  poffefTed  by  the  two  nations.  They 
■were  ceded,  in  the  ninth  age  ,  to  the  Scots  , 
and  ,  it  is  probable  ,  that  moft  of  the  Saxon 
inhabitants  remained  in  pofTeflion  of  their 
lands.  During  the  feveral  conquefts  and  re- 
volutions in  England  ,  many  fled  ,  for  re- 
fuge ,  into  Scotland  ,  to  avoid  the  opprel- 
fioa  of  foreigners  ,  or  the  tyranny  of  do- 
meftic  ufurpers  j  in  To  much  ,  that  the  Saxon 
race  formed  perhaps  near  one  half  of  the 
Scottish  kingdom.  The  Saxon  manners  and 
language  daily  gained  ground  ,  on  the  tongue 
aod  cufroms  of  the  antient  Caledonians ,  till , 
at  laft  ,  the  latter  were  entirely  relegated  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  who  were 
flill  unmixed  with  flrangers. 

It  was  after  the  acceHjon  of  territory  which 
the  Scots  received:,  upon  the  t-etreat  of  the 
Romans  from  Britain  ,  that  the   inhabitants 

of 
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of  die  Highlands  were  divided  into  clans. 
The  king  ,  when  he  kept  his  court  m 
the  mountains  ,  was  conlidered  ,  by  the 
whole  nation  ,  as  the  chief  of  their  blood. 
Their  fmall  number  ,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
fence  of  their  prince  ,  prevented  ihofa 
diviiions ,  which  ,  afterwards ,  fprung  forth 
into  fo  many  feparate  tribes.  When  the 
feat  of  government  was  removed  to  the 
fouth  ,  thofe  who  remained  in  the  High-< 
lands  were  ,  of  courfe  ,  negle£led.  They 
naturally  formed  themfelves  into  fmall 
focieties  ,  independent  of  one  another. 
Each  fociety  had  its  own  rcgulus  ,  who 
cither  was  ,  or  in  the  fuccertion  of  a  few 
generations  ,  was  regarded  as  chief  of  their 
blood — The  nature  of  the  country  favoured 
an  inftitution  of  this  fort.  A  few  valleys  , 
divided  from  one  another  by  extenlive 
heaths  and  impalTible  mountains  ,  form 
the  face  of  the  Highlands.  In  thefe  valleys 
the  chiefs  fixed  their  rehdence.  Round  them  , 
and  almoll  within  fight  of  their  dwellings , 
were  the  habitations  of  their  relations 
and  dependents. 

The  feats  of  the  Highland  chiefs  were 
neither  difagreeable  nor  inconvenient.  Sur- 
rounded with  mountains  and  hanging  woods, 
they  were  covered  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  Near  them  generally  ran  a  pret- 
ty large  river,  which  ,  difcharging  itfelfnoC 

Vol.  III.  B 
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far  off,  into  an  arm  of  the  Tea,  or  exten- 
iive*  lake  ,  fwarmed  with  variety  offish.  The 
v^oods  were  ftocked  with  wild-fowl  j  and 
jhe  heaths  and  mountains  behind  them  were 
the  natural  feat  of  the  red  deer  and  roe.  If 
we  make  allowance  for  the  backward  ftate 
of  agriculture  ,  the  valleys  were  not  unfer- 
tile j  affording  ,  if  not  all  the  conveniences , 
at  leaft  the  necefTaries  of  life.  Here  the  chief 
lived,  the  fupreme  judge  and  law-giver  of 
his  own  people  j  but  his  fway  was  neither 
fevere  nor  unjuft.  As  the  populace  regard- 
ed him  as  the  chief  of  their  blood  ,  Co 
he  ,  in  return,  confidered  them  as  members 
of  his  family.  His  commands ,  therefore  , 
though  abfolute  and  decifive ,  partook  more 
of  the  authority  of  a  father  ,  than  of  the 
rigour  of  a  judge. — Though  the  whole 
territory  of  the  tribe  was  confidered  as 
the  property  of  the  chief,  yet  his  vafials 
made  him  no  other  confideration  for  their 
lands  than  fervices  ,  neither  burdenfomc 
nor  frequent.  As  he  feldom  went  from 
home  ,  he  was  at  no  expence.  His  tabic 
was  fupplied  by  his  own  herds ,  and  what 
his    numerous    attendants    killed   in  hum- 


In  this  rural  kind  of  magnificence  ,  the 
Highland  chiefs  lived ,  for  many  ages.  At  a 
ciflance  from  the  feat  of  government,  and 
lecuied ,  by  the  iiiaccefliblenefs  of  cheir  coun- 
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try  ,  they  were  free  and  independent.  As 
they  had  little  communication  v/ith  ftran- 
gers ,  the  cuftoms  of  their  anceftors  remain- 
ed among  them  ,  and  their  language  retain- 
ed its  original  purity.  Naturally  fond  of 
xnilitary  fame  ,  and  remarkably  attached  to 
the  memory  of  their  anceliors  ,  they  delight- 
ed in  traditions  and  fongs  ,  concerning  the 
exploits  of  their  nation  ,  and  efpecially  of 
their  own  particular  families.  A  fuccefTioa 
of  bards  vas  retained  in  every  clan  ,  to  hand 
^own  the  memorable  adions  of  their  fore- 
fathers. As  tlie  sera  of  Fingal  ,  on  account 
of  Oilian's  poems ,  was  the  raofl:  remarkable, 
and  his  chiefs  the  moft  renowned  names  in 
tradition  ,  the  bards  took  care  to  place  one 
of  them  in  the  genealogy  of  every  great  fa- 
mily.— That  part  of  the  poems  ,  which  con- 
cerned the  hero  who  was  regarded  as  aii'* 
ceftor ,  was  preferved  ,  as  an  authentic  re- 
cord of  the  antiquity  of  the  family,  and  was 
delivered  down,  from  race  to  race,  with 
wonderful  exaflnefs. 

The  bards  themfelves  ,  in  the  mean  time, 
w/ere  not  idle.  They  eredled  their  imme- 
diate patrons  into  heroes  ,  and  celebratec! 
them  in  their  fongs.  As  the  circle  of  their 
knowledge  was  narrow  ,  their  ideas  were 
confined  in  proportion.  A  (cw  happy  expref- 
fions  ,  and  the  manners  they  reprefent ,  may 
pleafe  thofe  who  underftand  the  language  j 
B  ij 
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their  obfcurity  and  inaccuracy  would  dilguf^ 
in  a  tranflacion.  —  It  was  chiefly  for 
this  reafon  ,  that  I  kept  wholly  to  the  com- 
poficions  of  Ofuan  ,  in  my  former  and  pre- 
lent  publication.  As  he  aded  on  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  fphere  ,  his  ideas  are  more  noble 
and  univerfal  ;  neither  has  he  fo  many  of 
thofe  peculiarities  ,  which  are  only  under- 
flood  in  a  certain  period  or  country.  The 
other  bards  have  their  beauties ,  but  not  in 
that  fpecies  of  compofuion  in  which  Offian 
excels.  Their  rhimes  ,  only  calculated  to 
kindle  a  martial  fpirit  among  the  vulgar  , 
afford  very  little  pleafure  to  genuine  tafte. 
This  obfervation  only  regards  their  poems 
of  the  heroic  kind  ;  in  every  other  fpecies 
of  poetry  they  are  more  fuccefsful.  They  ex- 
prefs  the  tender  melancholy  of  defponding 
love,  with  irrefiftible  funplicity  and  nature. 
So  well  adiipted  are  the  founds  of  the 
\^'ordstothe  fentiments ,  that  ,  even  with- 
out any  knowledge  oF  the  language,  they 
pierce  and  dilTolve  the  heart.  Succefsful  love 
is  expreifcd  Vv^ith  peculiar  tendernefs  and  ele- 
gance. In  all  their  compolitions  ,  except  the 
heroic  ,  which  >f^as  folely  calculated  to  ani- 
mate the  vulgar ,  they  give  us  the  genuine 
language  of  the  heart ,  without  any  of  thofe 
affefted  ornaments  of  phrafeology  ,  which  , 
though  intended  to  beautify  fentiments ,  di- 
veft  them  of  their  natural  force.  The  ideas , 
it  is  confejTed,  are  too  local  ,  to  be  ad- 
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mired  in  anodiei:  language  ;  to  thofe  who 
are  acquainced  wich  the  manners  they  rcpre- 
fent,  and  the  fcenes  they  defcribe  ,  they  mud 
afford  the  higheft  pleafure  and  fatisfadion. 

It  was  the  locality  of  his  defcriptioa  and 
fentiment ,  that ,  probably  ,  kept  OJian  Co 
long  in  the  obfcurity  of  an  almoft  lofr  lan- 
guage. His  ideas  ,  though  remarkably  pro- 
per for  the  times  in  which  he  lived  ,  are 
lo  contrary  to  the  prefent  advanced  Rate  of 
fociety,  that  more  than  a  common  medio- 
crity of  tafte  is  required ,  to  relish  his  poems 
as  they  deferve. — Thofe  who  alone  were  ca- 
pable to  make  a  translation  were  ,  no  doubt , 
confcious  of  this  ,  and  chofe  rather  to  ad- 
mire their  poet  in  fecret ,  than  fee  him  re- 
ceived ,  with  coldnefs ,  in  an  English  drels. 

Thefe  vi'-ere  long  my  own  fentiments,  and 
accordingly  ,  my  firii  tranflations  ,  from  the 
Galic,  were  merely  accidental.  The  publica- 
tion ,  which  foon  after  follov/ed  ,  was  fo  well 
received,  that  I  was  obliged  to  promife  to  my 
friends  a  larger  coUedion.  In  a  journey 
through  the  Highlands  aiid  iQes,  and  ,  by 
the  afliftance  of  correspondents ,  fince  I  left 
that  country,  all  the  genuine  remains  of  the 
•works  of  Oflian  have  come  to  my  hands.  In 
the  preceding  volume  compleat  poems  were 
only  given.  Unfinished  and  imperfed  poems 
were  purpofcly  omi:ted  j  even  fome  pieces 
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were  rejeded  ,  on  account  of  cheii'  length  , 
and  others  ,  that  they  might  not  break  in 
upon  that  thread  of  connexion  ,  which  fub- 
lifts  in  the  lelTer  compoiidons  ,  fubjoined 
to  FingdL  —  That  the  compararive  merit 
of  pieces  was  not  regarded  ,  in  the  feledion  , 
will  readily  appear  to  thofe  who  shall  read  , 
attentively  ,  the  prefent  colledion.  —  It  is 
animated  with  the  fame  fpirit  of  poetry  ; 
and  the  fame  ftrength  of  fentiment  is  fuflain- 
cd  throughout. 

The  opening  of  the  poem  of  Tcmora 
made  its  appearance  in  the  firfi:  colleftion  of 
Oflian's  works.  The  fccond  book ,  and  feveral 
other  epifodes  ,  have  only  fallen  into  my 
liands  lately.  The  ftory  of  the  poem ,  with 
v/hich  I  had  been  long  acquainted  ,  enabled 
me  to  reduce  the  broken  members  of  the 
piece  into  the  order  in  which  they  now  ap- 
pear. For  the  eafe  of  the  reader ,  I  have 
divided  it  myfelf  into  books ,  as  I  had  done 
before  with  the  poem  of  FingaL  As  to  the 
merit  of  the  poem  I  shall  not  anticipate  the 
judgment  of  the  public.  My  impartiality  might 
be  rupe(5led ,  in  my  accounts  of  a  work ,  which, 
in  fome  meafure,  is  become  my  own.  If  the 
poem  of  Fingal  met  with  the  applaufe  of 
perfons  of  genuine  tafte,I  should  alfo  hope^ 
that  Temora  will  not  difpleafe  them. 

But  wliac  renders  Temora  infiaicely  more 
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■.valuable  than  Fingal ,  is  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  hifiory  of  the  times.  The  firfi:  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  ,  its  lirft  kings ,  and  feveral 
circumftances,  which  regard  its  connection 
of  old  v/ith  the  fouth  and  north  of  Britain  , 
are  prefented  to  us ,  in  feveral  epifodes.  The 
fiibjccfl  and  catafrrophe  of  the  poem  arc 
founded  upon  facls ,  which  regarded  the  firft 
peopling  of  that  country,  and  the  contefts 
betv^een  the  two  British  nations ,  which 
originally  inhabited  it.  —  In  a  preceding  part 
of  this  dilTercation,  I  have  shewn  how  fupe- 
rior  the  probability  of  Oflian  s  traditions  is 
to  the  undigefted  hiflions  of  the  Irish  bards , 
and  the  more  recent  and  regular  legends  of 
both  Irish  and  Scottish  hiftoiians.  I  mean  nor 
to  give  ofFence  to  the  abettors  of  the  high 
antiquities  of  the  two  nations ,  though  I  have 
all  along  exprcfTed  my  doubts,  concerning 
the  veracity  and  abilities  of  thofe  who  deliver 
down  their  antient  hiilory.  For  my  own  part, 
I  prefer  the  national  fame,  arifing  from  a  fev/ 
certain  fa£ls ,  to  the  legendary  and  uncertain 
annals  of  ages  of  remote  and  obfcure  antiquity. 
No  kingdom  now  eftablished  in  Europe  , 
can  pretend  to  equal  antiquity  with  that  of 
the  Scots,  even  according  to  my  fyftem,  Co 
that  it  is  altogether  needlefs  to  fix  their  origin 
a  fidicious    millennium  before. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  poems  contain- 
ed in  the  firli  volume,  many  infinuacions  Irave 
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been  made  ,  and  doubts  aiilen  ,  concernhir; 
their  aurhenticky.  I  shall ,  probably  ,  hear 
more  of  the  fame  kind  after  the  prefent 
poems  shall  make  their  appearance.  Whether 
ihefe  fufpicions  are  faggcited  by  prejudice  , 
or  are  only  the  efFe6ls  of  ignorance  of  fadls, 
I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  —  To  me 
they  give  no  concern,  as  I  have  it  alv/ays  in 
my  power  to  remove rthem.  An  inciedulir/ 
of  this  kind  is  natural  to  perfons,  who  confine 
all  merit  to  their  own  age  and  country.  Thefe 
are  generally  the  weakeil,  as  well  as  the  moft 
ignorant ,  of  the  people.  Indolently  confined 
to  a  place,  their  ideas  are  narrow  and  cir- 
cumfcribed. — It  is  ridiculous  enough  to  fee 
ilich  people  as  thefe  are  ,  branding  their 
anceftors ,  with  the  dcfpicable  appellation  of 
barbarians.  Sober  rcafon  can  eafily  difcern  , 
where  the  title  ought  to  be  fixed  v/ich  more 
propriety. 

As  prejudice  is  always  the  effect  of  igno- 
rance ,  the  knowing ,  the  men  of  true  tafie  , 
defpife  and  difmifs  it.  If  the  poetry  is  good  , 
and  the  characters  natural  and  flriking ,  to 
them  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  ,  whether 
the  heroes  were  born  in  the  little  village  of 
Angles  in  Juteland  ,  or  natives  of  the  barren 
heaths  of  Caledonia.  That  honour  which 
nations  derive  from  anceftors ,  worthy  ,  or 
renowned,  ismerely  ideal.  It  may  buoyup  the 
minds  of  individuals ,  but  it  contributes  very 
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little  to  their  importance  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
■ — But  of  all  thofe  prejudices  which  are  in- 
cidenr  to  narrow  minds ,  that  which  meafures 
the  merit  of  performances  by  the  vulgau 
opinion  ,  concerning  the  country  which 
produced  them,  is  certainly  the  moft  ridi- 
culous. Ridiculous ,  however ,  as  ic  is  ,  few 
have  the  courage  to  rejeft  it  j  and  ,  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced ,  that  a  few  quaint  lines 
of  a  Roman  or  Greek  epigrammatift ,  if  dug 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  would  meec 
Vf'ith  more  cordial  and  univerfal  applaufe  , 
than  all  the  moll:  beautiful  and  natural  rhapfo- 
dies  of  all  the  Celtic  bards  and  Scandinavian 
Scalders  that  ever  exifted. 

While  fome  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the 
compofitions  of  Oinan  ,  others  ihenuoufly 
endeavour  to  appropriate  them  to  the  Irish 
narion.  Though  the  whole  tenor  of  the  poems 
fufficiently  contradid  fo  abfurd  an  opinion , 
it  may  not  be  improper,  for  the  facisfadioii 
of  fome,  to  examine  the  narrow  foundation  , 
on  which  this  extraordinary  claim  is  built. 

Of  all  tlie  nations  defcended  from  the 
antient  Celts. »  the  Scots  and  Irish  are  the 
moft  fimilar  in  language,  cuflonis  ,.and  man- 
ners. This  argues  a  more  intimate  conneclioa 
between  them ,  than  a  remote  defcent  from 
the  great  Celtic  ftock.  Ic  is  evident ,  in  shorty 
that ,  at  fome  one  period  or  orher ,  they 
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formed  one  fociety,  were  fubjeit  to  the  fame 
government,  and  v/ere,  in  all  refpects,  one 
and  the  fame  people.  Hovv'  they  became 
divided  ,  which  the  colony  ,  or  vv'hich  tbe 
mother  nation ,  does  not  fall  now  to  be 
difcuffed.  The  firft  circumftaace  that  induced 
me  to  difregard  the  vulgarly -received  opi- 
nion of  the  Hibernian  extradion  of  the  Scot- 
tish nation  ,  was  my  obfervarions  on  their 
ancient  language.  That  dialecl  of  the  Celtic 
tongue  ,  fpoken  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  is 
iTiUch  more  pure ,  more  agreeable  to  its 
mother  language,  and  more  abounding  with 
primitives  ,  than  that  now  fpoken,  or  even 
that  which  has  been  writ  for  fome  centuries 
back  ,  amongft  the  moft  unmixed  part  of  the 
Irish  nation  A  Scotchman  ,  tolerably  conver- 
sant in  his  own  language ,  underftands  an 
Irish  compofition  ,  from  that  derivative  ana- 
logy which  it  has  to  the  Gaiic  of  North- 
Britain.  An  Irishman  ,  on  the  other  hand  , 
without  the  aid  of  ftudy  ,  can  never  under- 
ftand  a  compofition  in  the  Gaiic  tongue. — 
This  affords  a  proof,  that  the  Scotdi  Gaiic 
is  the  moft  original,  and,  confequently , 
the  language  of  a  more  anticnt  and  unmixed 
people.  The  Irish ,  however  backward  they 
may  be  to  allow  any  thing  to  the  prejudice 
©f  their  antiquity ,  feem  inadvertently  to 
acknowledge  it ,  by  the  very  appellation  they 
give  to  the  dialed:  they  fpcak, — They  call 
their  own  language  Caelic  Eirinach ,  i.  c. 
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Caledonian  Irish ,  v/hen,  on  tlie  contrary, 
they  call  tlie  dialed  of  North-Brirain  u  Cdeuc 
or  the  Caledonian  tongue ,  emphatically.  A 
circumftance  of  this  nature  tends  more  to 
decide  which  is  the  moft  antient  nation  ,  than 
the  united  tcflimonies  of  a  v/hole  legion  of 
ignorant  bards  ?ii\Afenachies  y  who,  perhaps, 
never  dreamed  of  bringing  the  Scots  from 
Spain  to  Ireland  ,  till  fome  one  of  them , 
more  learned  than  the  reil  ,  difcovered,  that 
the  Romans  called  the  firft  Iberia  ,  and  the 
latter  Hibemia.  On  fuch  a  flight  foundation 
were  probably  built  thofe  romantic  ficlions  , 
concerning  the  Milefians  of  Ireland. 

From  internal  proofs  i:  fufficienrlv  ap- 
pears ,  that  the  poems  published  under  the 
name  of  Oflian  ,  arc  not  of  Irish  compoii- 
tion.  The  favourite  chimcTra  ,  that  Ireland 
is  the  n"!othercountry  of  the  Scots,  is  to- 
tally fubverted  and  ruined.  The  fiftions  con- 
cerning the  antiquities  of  that  country  ,  which 
were  forming  for  ages ,  and  growing  as  they 
came  down  ,  on  the  hands  of  fuccellive  fe- 
nachies  and  fi^eds  ^  are  found  ,  at  laft  ,  to 
be  the  fpurious  brood  of  modern  and  igno- 
rant ages.  To  thofc  who  know  how  tena- 
cious the  Irish  are  ,  of  their  pretended  /3e- 
rian  defcent,  this  alone  is  proof  flifficient:, 
tliat  poems  ,  fo  fubverfive  of  their  fyftera  , 
could  never  be  produced  by  an  Hibernian' 
bard.— But  when  we  look  to  the  language  , 
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ic  is  fo  different  from  the  Irish  dialed ,  that 
it  would  be  as  ridiculous  to  think  ,  that  Mil- 
ton's Paradife  Loft  could  be  wrote  by  a 
Scottish  peafant  ,  as  to  fuppofe  ,  that  the 
poems  atcribed  to  Ollian  were  writ  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  pretenfions  of  Ireland  to  Oflian  pro- 
ceed from  another  quarter.  There  are  hand- 
ed down  ,in  that  country,  traditional  poems , 
concerning  the  Fiona  ,  or  the  heroes  o£ Fion 
Idac  Coninal.  This  Fion ,  Cdy  the  Irish  an- 
nalifts  ,  was  general  of  the  militia  of  Ireland  , 
in  the  reign  of  Cormac  ,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury. Where  Keating  and  O'FIahercy  learn- 
ed ,  that  Ireland  had  an  cmboalcd  militia  fo 
early  ,  is  not  eafy  for  me  to  determine.  Their 
information  certainly  did  not  come  from  the 
Irish  poems  ,  concerning  Fion.  I  have  juft 
now,  in  my  hands ,  all  that  remain  ,  of  thofe 
compoiirions  ;  but ,  unluckily  for  the  anti- 
quities of  Ireland  ,  they  appear  to  be  the 
work  of  a  very  modern  period.  Every  ftanza  , 
nay  almoft  every  line,  affords  Ibiking  proof*.-, 
that  they  cannot  be  three  centuries  old.  Their 
allulions  to  the  manners  and  cufioms  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ,  are  fo  many  ,  that  it  is 
matter  of  v/ onder  to  me  ,  how  any  one  could 
dream  of  their  antiquity.  They  are  entirely 
writ  in  that  romantic  taiie  ,  which  prevail- 
ed two  ages  ago. — Giants,  enchanted  caftles, 
dwarfs ,  palfreys ,  witches  and  magicians  form 
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the  whole  circle  of  the  poet's  invention.  The 
celebrated  Flo.i  could  Icarcely  move  from 
one  hillock  to  another,  without  encounter- 
ing a  giant  ,  or  being  entangled  in  the  circles 
oF  a  magician.  Witches  ,  on  broorarticks  , 
were  continually  hovering  round  him  ,  like 
crows  ;  and  he  had  freed  enchanted  virgins 
in  every  valley  in  Ireland.  In  shore ,  Fion  , 
great  as  he  was  ,  pafTed  a  difagreeable  life. 
— Not  only  had  he  to  engage  all  the  mif- 
chlefs  in  his  own  country  :  foreign  armies 
invaded  him  ,  aflifted  by  magicians  and 
witches  ,  and  headed  by  kings  ,  as  tall  as 
the  main-maft  for  a  firft  rate.  —  It  muft  be 
owned  ,  hov/ever  ,  that  Fion  was  not  in- 
ferior to  them  in  height. 

A  chos  air  Cromleach  ,  drtiim-ard  , 
Chos  eilc  air  Crom-meal  dubh  , 
Thoga  Fion  le  lamh  mhoir 
An  d'uifge  o  Lubhair  ns.  frutli. 

>3f^ith  one  foot  on  Cromleach  his  brow, 
Tlie  othei-  on  Crommal  the  daik  , 
Fion  roo!-c  up  with  his  large  hand 
The  water  from  Lubar  of  the  ftisams. 

Cromleach  and  Crommal  were  two  moun- 
-tains  inthe  neighbourhood  of  one  another,  'n\ 
Ulfter  ,  and  'the  river  Luhar  ran  through 
the  intermediate  valley.  The  property  of 
fach  a  moniler  as  this  Fion  ^l  should  never 
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have  difputed  with  any  nation.  But  tlie  bard 
liimfelf ,  in  the  poen"5 ,  from  which  the  above 
quotation  is  taken  ,  cedes  him  to  Scotland. 

PiON  o  Albin  ,  fiol  nan  laoich. 
IiOii  from  Albion  ,  race  of  heroes  ! 

Were  it  allowable  to  contradi(fl  the  authority 
of  a  bard  ,  at  this  diftance  of  time  ,  I  sliould 
have  given  as  my  opinion  ,  that  this  enor- 
mous Fion  was  of  the  race  of  the  Hiber- 
nian giants,  of  Ruanus,  or  feme  other  ce- 
lebrated name  ,  rather  than  a  native  of  Ca- 
ledonia ,  whofe  inhabitants  ,  now  at  leafl , 
are  not  remarkable  for  their  flature. 

\i  Flon  was  fo  remarkable  for  his  ftature, 
his  heroes  had  alfo  other  extraordinary  pro- 
perries.  In  weight  alL  the  fo;is  of  firanoers 
yielded  to  the  celebrated  Ton  iofil^  and  for 
hardnefs  of  skull,  and  ,  perhaps  ,  for  thick- 
nefs  too  ,  the  valiant  Ofcar  fiood  unrivalled 
and  alone.  Cflian  himfelf  had  many  fingu- 
lar  and  lefs  delicate  qualifications ,  than  play- 
ing on  the  harp  ;  and  the  brave  Cuchullin 
was  of  (o  diminutive  a  fize  ,  as  to  be  taken 
for  a  child  of  two  years  of  age  ,  by  the 
gigantic  Sv/aran.  To  iiluftrare  this  fubjecft, 
f  shall  here  lay  before  the  reader,  the  hifcory 
of  fome  of  the  Irish  poems ,  concerning  Fion 
Mac  ComnaL  A  tranflation  of  thefe  pieces  , 
if  well  executed  ,  might  atford  iatisa(^ioa 
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to  the  public.  But  this  onglit  to  be  the  work 
of  a  native  of  Ireland.  To  draw  forth,  from 
obfcurity,  the  poems  of  my  own  country 
lias  afforded  ample  employment  to  me  ;  be- 
fides  ,  I  am  too  diffident  of  my  own  abi- 
lities ,  to  undertake  fuch  a  work.  A  gentle- 
man in  Dublin  accufed  me  to  the  public  , 
of  cornmitiins  blunders  and  abfurdities  ,  la 
tranflating  the  language  of  my  own  coun- 
try ,  and  that  before  any  tranflacion  of  mine 
appeared  (i).  How  the  gentleman  came  to 

(i)  In  Faulkner's  Dublin  Journal ,  ofrhe  ift  Decem- 
ber ,  1-6 1  ,  appeared  the  ibliowing  Advertifement: 

Speeriily  will  be  published ,  by  a  gentleman  of 
this  kingdom  ,  v;ho  hath  bjen  ,  for  fome  time 
pail  ,  employed  in  tranflating  and  writing  Hifiorical 
Notes  to 

F  I  N  G  A  L,    A    Poem, 

Originally  wrote  in  the  Irish  or  Erfs  language.  In  the 
preface  to  which  ,  the  tranllator,  who  is  a  perfe£l  maftcr 
of  the  Irish  tongue  ,  will  give  an  account  of  the 
manners  and  cuHoms  of  the  antient  Irish  or  Scotch; 
and,  therefore,  mofr  humbly  intreats  the  public, 
to  wait  for  his  eHirion  ,  which  will  appear  in  a  shore 
time  t  as  he  will  fct  forth  all  the  blunders  and  abfor* 
dities  in  the  cUtion  now  printing  in  London  ,  and 
shew  the  ignorance  of  the  English  tranflator  ,  in  his 
knowledge  of  Irish  grammar  ,  not  underftaading  any 
part  of  that  accidence. 
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fee  my  blunders  before  I  committed  tlicm^ 
is  not  eafy  to  determine  jiF  it  did  not  con- 
clude ,  that ,  as  a  Scotchman  ,  and  ,  of  couife 
.  defcended  of  the  Milefian  race  ,  I  might 
Lave  committed  Tome  of  thofe  overiights  , 
vhich ,  perhaps  very  unjuftly  ,  are  laid  to 
be  peculiar  to  them. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Irish  poems, 
concerning  the  Fiona,  it  appears  ,  that  Fion 
Mac  CoTnaaL  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Cor- 
mac  ,  v/hich  is  placed  ,  by  the  univcrfal  con- 
fent  of  the  fenackies  f  in  the  third  century. 
They  even  fix  the  death  of  Fingal  in  the 
year  i8<J,  yet  his  fon  Oilian  is  made  co- 
temporary  with  St.  Patrick  ,  who  preached 
the  gofpel  in  Ireland,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  age.  OHian ,  though  ,  at  that  time, 
he  mull:  have  been  two  hundred  and  fif:y 
years  o£  age  ,  had  a  daughter  young  enough 
to  become  Vvife  to  the  faint.  On  account 
of  this  family  connexion  ,  Patrick  of  the 
Tfdlms  y  for  Co  the  apoftle  of  Ireland  is 
emphatically  called  in  the  poems ,  took  great 
delight  in  the  company  of  Oihan  ,  and  in 
hearing  the  great  aftions  of  his  family.  The 
faint  fomecimes  threw  off  the  aufterity  of 
his  profeflion  ,  drunk  freely  ,  and  had  his 
foul  properly  warmed  with  wine  ,  in  order 
to  hear ,  with  becoming  enihufiafm  ,  the 
»poems  of  his  father-in-law.  One  of  the  poems 
begins  with  this  piece  of  ufeful  informauon. 
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Lo  don  rabh  Padric  na  mhiir  , 
Gun  Sailm  air  uidh ,  ach  a  gol  , 

Ghluais  c  thigh  Ojfian  mhic  Fhion  , 
O  fan  leis  bu  bhinn  a  ghloir. 

The  title  of  this  poem  is  Teantack  mor  na 
Fiona.  It  appears  to  have  been  founded  on 
the  fame  ftory  with  the  hatt'e  of  Lara  ,  one 
of  the  poems  of  the  genuine  OfTian.  The 
circumliances  and  cataftrophe  in  both  are 
much  the  fame  ;  but  the  Irish  Ojfian  dif- 
covers  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ,  by  an 
unlucky  anachronifm.  Afrer  defcribing  the 
total  route  of  Erragon  ,  he  very  gravely  con- 
cludes with  this  remarkable  anecdote  ,  that 
none  of  the  foe  efcaped  ,  but  a  few  ,  vv-ho 
were  allowed  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land.  This  ciLCumftance  fixes  the  date 
of  the  compofition  of  the  piece  fome  cen- 
turies after  the  £unous  croiiade  :  for,  it  is 
evident ,  that  the  poet  thought  the  time  of 
the  croifade  fo  antient ,  that  he  confounds  it 
with  the  age  of  Fingal.  — Erragon  ,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  poem,  is  often  called, 

Riogh  Lochlln  an  do  shloigh  , 
King  of  Denmark  ofnyo  nauons  , 

\&'hlcli  alludes  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Norway  and  Denmark  ,  a  circun)ilancc 
which  brings  down  tlie  date  of  the  piece 
to  an   .-Era  not  hir  remote.  Modern ,  how- 
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ver ,  as  tKis  prccendeci  Ofl^an  was  ,  it  is 
certain  ,  he  lived  before  the  Irish  had  dream- 
ed of  appropriating  Fiva  ,  or  Finga/ ,  to 
themfelves.  He  concludes  the  poem,  wicli 
this  reflection ; 

Nn  fagha  fe  coinhtluom  nan  n^lrm  , 
Err.igon  Mac  Annir  nan  lann  glas 
'San  n'ALBiN  ni  n'  abairtair  Triath 
Agus  glilaoitc  an  n'  fhiona  as, 

«  Had  Erragon  ,  Ton  of  Annir  of  gleaming 
fv/ords  ,  avoided  the  equal  contefl  oi:  arras , 
(  fingle  combat  ')  no  chief  should  have  after- 
wards been  numbered  in  Albion  ,  and  the 
heroes  of  Fion  should  no  more  be  nam- 
ed. » 

The  next  poem  that  falls  under  our  ob- 
fervacion  is  Lath  cabhra  ^  or,  The  death  of 
OJcar.  This  piece  is  founded  on  the  fame 
ftory  >s/hich  we  have  in  the  firft  book  of 
Temora.  So  little  thought  the  author  of  Cath- 
cabhra  of  making  Ofcar  his  countryman  , 
that ,  in  the  courfe  of  two  hundred  lines , 
of  which  the  poem  confifts  ,  he  puts  the 
following  expreffion  thrice  in  the  mouth  oS 
the  hero  : 

AtBiN  an  fa  d'  roina  m'  arach.  — — i 
Aj-bion  where  I  was  born  and  tred^ 
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TKe  poem  contains  almoft  all  the  incidents 
in  the  firll:   book  of  Temora.  In  one    cir- 

cumftance  the  bard  ditters  materially  from 
Offian.  Ofcar,  after  he  was  mortally  wound- 
ed by  Cairbar  ,  was  carried  by  his  people 
to  a  neighbouring  hill  ,  which  commanded 
a  profpedl  of  the  Tea-  A  fleet  appeared  at  a 
diftance  ,  and  the  hero  exclaims  v/i:h  joy , 

Xoingeas  mo  shean  ath.iir  at'  an 
'S  iad  a  tiachd  le  cabhair  chugain  , 
O  Albin  na  n'  iotna  fluagh. 

c  It  is  the  fleet  of  my  grandfather  ,  coming 
v/ich  aid  to  our  field  ,  from  Albion  of  many 
waves  !  » — The  teftimony  of  this  bard  is  fur- 
ficient  to  confute  the  idle  fidlions  of  Ideating 
and  O'Flaherty  j  for  ,  though  he  is  far  firom 
being  antient  ,  it  is  probable  ,  he  flourish- 
ed a  full  century  before  thefe  hiftorians. — • 
He  appears ,  however  ,  to  have  been  a  much 
better  chriftian  than  chronologer  j  for  Fion, 
though  he  his  placed  two  centuries  before 
St.  Patric'<. ,  very  devouily  recommends  thg 
foul  of  his  grandfon  to  his  Redeemer. 

Diian  a  Gkaribh  Mac-Starn  is  another 
Irish  poem  in  high  repute.  The  grandeur  of 
its  images  ,  and  its  propriety  of  fentiment, 
might  have  induced  me  to  give  a  tranflation 
of  it ,  had  not  I  fome  e^cpeflatlons  of  feeing 
it   in  the    coUedion  of  the  Irish   OlTians 
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poems  ,  promifed  more  than  a  year  iince , 
to  the  pablic.  The  author  defcends  fome- 
times  from  the  region  of  the  fublime  to  lov*' 
and  indecent  defcription  j  the  laft:  of  which  , 
the  Irish  tranflator  ,  no  doubt  ,  will  choofe 
to  leave  in  the  obfcuricy  of  the  original. — 
In  this  piece  Cuchullin  is  ufed  vith  very- 
little  ceremony ,  for  he  is  oft  called  the  dog 
of'Tara  ,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  This  fe- 
vere  title  of  the  redoutable  Cuchullin  ,  the 
mofi:  renowned  of  Irish  champions ,  proceed- 
ed from  the  poet's  ignorance  of  etymology. 
Cu  ,  voice  ,  or  commander  ,  fignifies  alfo  a 
dog.  The  poet  chofe  the  laft  ,  as  the  molt 
jioble  appellation  for  Iris  hero. 

The  fubjed  of  the  poem  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  epicpoemof  Fingal.  GaribhMac- 
Starn  is  the  fame  with  Oflian's  Swaran  ^  the 
fon  of  Starno.  His  /ingle  combats  with  ,and 
his  vidory  over  all  heroes  oflreland,  excepting 
the  celebrated  dogofTu'a^  i.  e.  Cuchullin, 
afford  matter  fortwo  hundred  lines  of  tolerable 
voetry,  Garihk's  progrefs  infearch  of  Cuchul- 
lin, and  his  intrigue  with  the  gigantic  Emir- 
bragal ,  that  hero's  wife  ,  enables  the  poet  to 
extend  his  piece  to  four  hundred  lines.  This 
author,  it  is  true,  makes  Cuchullin  a  native 
of  Ireland  ;  the  gigantic  Emir-bragal  he  c^lls 
t':e  guiding  flar  of  the  woinen  of  Irelaiw.. Tho. 
property  of  this  enormous  lady  I  shall  not 
diJpute  with  him ,  or  any  ocher.  But ,  as  he 
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{peaks  with  great  tendernefs  of  the  daughters 
cf  the  convent^  and  throws  out  fome  hints 
againf^  the  English  nation  ,  it  is  probable 
he  lived  in  too  modern  a  period  to  be  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  genealogy  of 
Cuchuliin, 

Another  Irish  OiTian  ,  for  there  were  ma- 
ny ,  as  appears  from  their  difference  in  lan- 
guage and  fenciment  ,  fpeaks  very  dogmati- 
cally of  Fion  Mac  Comnal ,  as  an  Irishman. 
Little  can  be  faid  for  the  judgment  of  this 
poet ,  and  lefs  for  his  delicacy  of  fcntimenr. 
The  hiftory  of  one  of  his  epifodes  may  ,  r.t 
once  ,  ftand  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  want  of 
bo;h.  Ireland  ,  in  the  days  of  Fion  ,  happen- 
ed to  be  threatened  with  invafion  ,  by  three 
great  potentates  ,  the  kings  of  Lochlin  , 
Sweden  ,  and  France.  It  is  needlefs  to  infift 
upon  the  impropriety  of  a  French  invafion 
of  Ireland  ;  it  is  iufficient  forme  to  be  faithful 
to  the  language  of  my  author.  Fion ,  upon 
receiving  intelligence  of  the  intended  inva- 
iion  ,  fent  Ca-olt  ,  Ofiian  ,  and  Ofcar  ,  to 
watch  the  bay,  in  which  ,it  was  apprehend- 
ed ,  the  enemy  was  to  land.  Ofcar  was  the 
worll:  choice  of  a  fcout  that  could  be  made : 
for ,  brave  as  he  was  ,  he  had  the  bad  pro- 
perty of  falling  very  often  afleep  on  his  poft  , 
nor  was  it  poflible  to  awake  him,  without 
cutting  off  one  of  his  fingers,  or  dashing  a 
large  iione  againff  his  head.  When  the  ene- 
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my  appeared  ,  Ofcar  ,  very  unfortunately  I 
was  afleep.  OfTian  and  Ca-olt  conlulted  about 
die  method  of  wakening  him  ,  and  t'.ey  , 
at  laft  ,  fixed  on  the  flonc  ,  as  the  lefs  dau" 
gerous  expedient. 

Gun  thog  Caoiire  a  chlach  ,  nach  tan, 
Agus  a  n'  aighai'  chiean  gun  bhuail ', 
Tri  mil  an  tuUoch  gun  chri' ,  &c. 

o  Ca-olt  took  up  a  heavy  ftone  ,  and  ftruck 
it  againft  the  hero's  head.  The  hill  shook 
for  three  miles ,  as  the  ftoue  rebounded  and 
rolled  away.  »  Ofcar  rofe  in  wrath  ,  and  his 
father  gravely  deiired  him  to  fpend  his  rage 
on  his  enemies  ,  which  he  did  to  fo  good 
pnrpofe  ,  that  he  fingly  routed  a  whole  wing 
of  their  army.  The  confederate  kings  ad- 
vanced ,  notwithflanding  ,  till  they  came  to 
a  narrow  pafs  ,  pofTelTed  by  the  celebrated 
Ton-iofal.  This  name  is  very  figniiicant  of 
the  fingular  property  of  the  hero  who  bore 
3t.  Ton-iofal ,  though  brave  ,  was  fo  heavy 
and  unwieldy  ,  that  ,  when  he  fat  down , 
it  took  the  v/hole  force  of  an  hundred  men 
to  fet  him  upright  on  his  feet  again.  Luck- 
ily for  the  prefervation  of  Ireland ,  the  hero 
happened  to  be  landing  when  the  enemy 
appeared  ,  and  he  gave  Co  good  an  account 
of  them  ,  that  Fion  ,  upon  his  arrival ,  found 
little  to  do  ,  but  to  divide  the  (poil  among 
tis  foldiers. 
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All  thefe  extraorciiaary  heroes ,  Fion  ,  Of- 
flaii  ,   Ofcar  and  Ca-olc  ,  fays   the  poet , 
v^'ere 

Siol  Erin  na  gorm  lann. 
The  fans  o/Ekih  ofUuefiid. 

Neither  shall  I  much  dlfpute  the  matter 
with  him  :  He  has  my  confent  alfo  to  appro- 
priate to  Ireland  the  celebrated  Ton-iofal. 
I  shall  only  fay,  that  they  are  different  perfons 
from  thofe  of  the  fame  name  ,  in  the  Scotch 
poems  ;  and  that  ,  though  the  frupcndous 
valour  of  the  firft  is  fo  remarkable  ,  they 
have  nor  been  equally  lucky  with  the  latter , 
in  their  poet.  It  is  fomewhat  extraordinary, 
that  F'lon,  who  lived  fome  ages  before  St. 
Patrick ,  fv/ears  like  a  very  good  chriftian : 

Air  an  Dia  do  churn  gach  bafe. 
By  God  ,  who  shaped  every  cafi. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that,  m 
the  line  quoted,  Oflian  ,  who  lived  in  St. 
Patrick's  days ,  fecms  to  have  underftood 
fomething  of  the  English,  a  language  not 
then  fubfifling.  A  perfon  ,  more  fanguinc 
for  the  honour  of  his  country  than  I  am  , 
might  argue,  from  this  circumftance,  that  this 
prctendedly  Irish  Oflian  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land ;  for  my    countrymen   are  univerfaily 
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allowed  to    have  an   exclufive  riglit  to   the 
fecond- fight. 

From  the  inftanccs  given,  the  reader  may 
form  a  compleat  idea  of"  the  Irish  compofitions 
concerning  the  Fiona,  The  greateft  part  of 
them  make  the  heroes  of  Fion , 

Siol  Albin  a  n'nioma  caoile. 

The  race  o/Albion  of  many  firths* 

The  reft  make  them  natives  of  Ireland.  But," 
the  truth  is  ,  that  their  authority  is  of  little 
confequence  on  either  fide.  From  the  inftan- 
ces  I  have  given ,  they  appear  to  have  been 
the  v/ork  of  a  very  modern  period.  The 
pious  ejaculations  they  contain ,  their  allu- 
lions  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  fix  them 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  Had  even  the  authors 
of  thefe  pieces  avoided  all  allufions  to  their 
own  times,  it  is  impofULIe  that  the  poems 
could  pafs  for  antient ,  in  the  eyes  of  any 
perfon  tolerably  converfant  with  the  Irish 
tongue.  The  idiom  is  fo  corrupted  and  fo 
many  words  borrowed  from  the  English  , 
that  that  language  muft  have  made  confide- 
rable  progrefs  in  Ireland  before  the  poems 
were  writ. 

It  remains  now  to  shew  ,  how  the  Irish 
bards  begun  to  appropriate  OfTian  and  his 
heroes  to  their  own  country.  After  the 
English   conquefl,  many  of  the  natives  of 

Ireland, 
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Ireland  ,  averfe  to  a  foreign  yoke ,  cither 
-.iclually  were  in  a  ftace  oF  hoftilicy  v/ich 
the  conquerors  ,  or  at  leafl: ,  .paid  licde 
regard  to  their"  government.  The  Scots  , 
in  thofe  ages,  were  often  in  open  war, 
and  never  in  cordial  friendship  with  the 
English.  The  fimilarity  of  manners  and  lan- 
guage,  the  traditions  concerning  their  com- 
mon origin,  and  above  all  ,  their  having  to 
do  with  the  fame  enemy,  created  a  free  and 
friendly  intercourfe  between  the  Scottish  and 
Irish  nations.  As  the  cuftom  of  retaining 
bards  and  fenachies  was  common  to  both; 
fo  each,  no  doubt ,  had  formed  a  fyftem  of 
hiftory  ,  it  matters  not  how  much  foever 
fabulous,  concerning  their  refpedive  origin. 
It  was  the  natural  policy  of  :he  times  ,  to 
reconcile  the  trauidons  of  both  nations  to- 
gether ,  and  ,  if  poflible  ,  to  deduce  them 
from  the  fame  original  flock. 

The  Saxon  manners  and  language  had ,' 
at  that  time  ,  made  great  progrefs  in  the 
fourh  of  Scotland.  The  antient  language , 
and  the  traditional  hiilory  of  the  nation  , 
became  confined  entirely  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Highlands  ,  then  fallen  ,  from  feveral 
concurring  circumftances ,  into  the  lall  degree 
of  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  The  Irish,  who, 
for  fome  ages  before  the  conquefl ,  had 
pofTeffed  a  competent  share  of  that  kind  of  - 
learning,  which,  then  prevailed  in  Europe, 
Vol.  ni.  C 
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found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  impofe  their 
ovw-n  fidions  on  the  ignorant  Highland 
fenachies  ,  by  flattering  the  vanity  of  the 
Highlanders ,  with  their  long  lift  of  Here- 
monian  kings  and  heroes  ,  they  ,  without 
contradidion  ,  aiTumed  to  themfelves  the 
charader  of  being  the  mother-nation  of  the 
Scots  of  Britain.  At  this  time,  certainly ,  was 
cftablished  that  Hibernian  fyftem  of  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  Scots  ,  which  afterwards ,  for 
want  of  any  other ,  was  univerfally  received. 
The  Scots  of  the  lov^-country  ,  who ,  by 
lofing  the  language  of  their  anceftors,  loft, 
together  with  it  ,  their  national  traditions , 
received  ,  implicitly  ,  the  hillory  of  their 
country  ,  from  Irish  refugees  ,  or  frosn 
Highland  fenachies  ,  perfuaded  over  into 
the  Hibernian  fyftem. 

Thefe  circumftances  are  far  from  being 
ideal.  We  have  remaining  many  particular 
traditions,  which  bear  teftiraony  to  a  fad, 
of  itfelf  abundantly  probable.  What  makes 
the  matter  inconteftible  is,  that  the  antient 
traditional  accounts  of  the  genuine  origin 
of  the  Scots,  have  been  handed  down  without 
interruption.  Though  a  few  ignorant /^/z^:- 
chies  might  be  perfuaded  out  of  their  own. 
opinion,  by  the  fmoorhnefs  of  an  Irish  tale, 
it  was  impoffible  to  eradicate  ,  from  among 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  their  own  national 
traditions.   Thcfc    traditions    anervvards    fa 
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niucK  prevailed  ,  that  tlie  Highlanders  conti- 
nue totally  unacquainted  u  ich  the  pretend- 
ed Hibernian  extradi  of  the  Scots  nation. 
Ignorant  chronicle  writers ,  ftrangers  to  the 
antient  language  of  their  country ,  prefeived 
only  from  falling  to  the  ground,  (o  impro- 
bable a  ftory. 

It  was,  during  the  period  I  have  mentioned, 
that  the  Irish  became  acquainted  with,  and 
carried  into  their  couniry,  the  compofitions 
ofOfllan.  The  fcene  of  many  of  the  pieces 
being  in  Ireland ,  fuggefted  firft  to  them  a 
hint,  ofmajving  both  heroes  and  poet  natives 
of  that  Ifland.  In  order  to  do  this  effedually , 
they  found  it  neccilary ,  to  reje<fl  the  genuine 
poems ,  as  every  line  was  pregnant  with, 
proofs  of  their  Scottish  original,  and  to  drefs 
\ip  a  fable ,  on  the  fame  lubjed,  in  their  owa 
language.  So  ill  qualified  ,  however  ,  were 
their  bards  to  efFeduate  this  change,  that 
amidfl:  all  their  defires  to  make  the  Fiona 
Irishmen,  they  every  now  and  then  call  them 
Siol  Al'oin.  It  was,  probably,  after  a  fuccef^ 
fionof  feme  generations,  that  the  bards  had 
effrontery  enough  to  eftablish  an  Irish  genea- 
logy for  Fion  ,  and  deduce  him  from  the 
Milefian  race  of  kings.  In  fome  of  the  oldefl 
Irish  poems,  on  the  fubjefl,  the  great-grand- 
father of  F/o;z  is  made  a  Scandinavi.m;  and 
bis  heroes  are  often  called  Siol  Lcchlin  na 
«EUM  J  /.  e*  the  race  of  Lochlin  cf  wounds, 
C  ij 
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The  only  poem  thar  runs  up  the  family  oF 
Fion  to  Nuades  Niveus  ,  king  of  Ireland  ,  is 
evidently  not  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old ;  for  if  I  miflakc  not ,  it  mentions  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone  ,  fo  famous  in  Elizaheth's 
time. 

This  fubjefl,  perhaps,  is  purfued  further 
than  it  deferves ;  but  a  difcudion  of  the  pie:en- 
lions  of  Ireland  to  Olllan  ^was  become  in  fome 
meafure  neceflary.  If  the  Irish  poems,  concern- 
ing the  F/o;:^  ,  should  appear  ridiculous  ,  it  is 
but  juflice  to  obferve  ,  that  they  are  (carcely 
more  fo  than  the  poems  of  other  nations,  ac 
that  period.  On  other  fubjeds,  the  bards  of 
Ireland  have  difplayed  a  genius  wonhy  of 
any  age  or  nation.  It  was ,  alone ,  in  matters 
of  antiquity ,  that  they  were  monftrous  in 
their  fables.  Their  love-fonncts ,  and  their 
elegies  on  the  death  of  perfons  worthy  or 
renowned,  abound  with  fuch  beautiful  Sim- 
plicity of  fentiment,  and  wild  harmony  of 
numbers  ,  that  they  become  more  than  an 
attonement  for  their  errors,  in  every  other 
fpecies  of  poetry.  But  the  beauty  of"  thefe 
pieces ,  depend  fo  much  on  a  certain  curio  fa 
felicitas  of  exprefTion  in  the  original ,  that 
they  muft  appear  much  to  difadvantage  in 
another  language. 
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ARGUMENT  to  Bock  I. 

Cairha'-y  the  fori  of  Borbar-dutkul  y  lord  of 
Ath  I  in  Connaughc ,  the.  moj}  potent  chief 
of  the  race  of  the  Firholg ,  having  mur- 
dered ,  at  Temora  the  royal  palace  ,  Cor' 
mac  the  fon  of  Artho  ,  the  young  king  of 
Ireland  »  ufurped  the  throne.  Cormac  was 
lineal'y  defended  from  Conar  the  fon  of 
Trenmor  ^  the  great-grandfather  ofFingal, 
king  of  thofe  Caledonians  -who  inhabited 
the  wcflcrn  coafi  of  Scotland.  Fingal  re~ 
fented  the  behaviour  of  Cairbar  y  and  refoU 
red  to  pafs  over  into  Ireland,  with  an 
army  y  to  re-eflublish  the  royal  family  on. 
the  Irish  throne.  Early  intelligence  of  his 
defgns  coming  to  Cairbar  y  he  ajfembled 
fome  of  his  tribes  in  Vlfler  y  and.,  at  the 
fame  time,  ordered  his  brother  Cathmor  to 
follow  him  fpcedily  -with  an  army  y  from 
Temora.  Such  was  the  ftuation  of  ajfairs 
when  the  Caledonian  fleet  appeared  on  th^ 
coajl  of  Ulfter, 

The  poem  opens  in  the  morning.  Cairbar  is 
reprcfented  as  retired  from  the  refl  of  the 
army  y  when  one  of  his  fcouts  brought  him 
news  of  the  landing  ofFingal,  He  ajfembles 
a  council  of  his  chiefs,  Foldath  the  chief 
of  Moma  haughtily  defpifes  the  enemy  ; 
and  is  reprimanded  warmly  by  Malthos, 
Cairbar,  after  hearing  their  debate  .,  orders 
a  feaji  to  be  prepared  a  to  which  ^  by  his 
Civ 
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bard  Olla  ,  he  invites  Ofcar  the  fon  erf 
Ojfian  y  refoiving  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
that  hero  ,  and  jo  have  fome  pretext  for 
hilling  him.  Ofcar  came  to  the  feaji  y  the 
quarrel  happened  ;  the  followers  of  hotK 
fought  y  and  Cairbar  and  Ofcar  fell  by 
mutual  wounds.  The  noife  of  the  bailit 
reached  Fir.gal's  army.  The  king  came  on  y 
to  the  relief  of  Ofcar  ,  and  the  Irish  fell 
bach  to  the  army  of  Cathmor  ^  who  was 
advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Lubar , 
en  the  heath  of  Moilena.  Fingal ,  after 
mourning  over  his  grandfon,  ordered  Ul'in 
the  chief  of  his  bards  to  carry  his  body 
to  Morven  ,  to  be  there  interred^  Night 
coming  on  ,  A' than ,  the  fon  of  Conachiir^ 
relates  to  the  king  the  particulars  of  the 
murder  of  Cormac.  Fillan  ,  the  fon  of 
Fingal ,  is  fe  it  to  obfcrve  the  motions  of 
Cathmor  by  night ,  which  concludes  the 
aciion  of  the  firfl  day.  The  fcene  of  this 
bock  is  a  plain  ^  near  the  hill  of  Mora , 
which  rofe  on  the  borders  of  the  heath 
cf  MoiUna  t  in  Ulfier, 


T  E   M   O  R    A: 

A  N 

EPIC    POEM  (i)» 

BOOK     FIRST. 

1  HE  blue  waves  of  Ulliii  roll  in  lighr." 
The  green  hills  are  covered  with  day.  Trees 
shake  their  dusky  heads  in  the  breeze.  Grey 

(i)  The  firfl  book  of  Temora  made  its  appearance 
in  the  collection  of  lelTer  pieces  ,  which  were 
fubjoined  to  the  epic  poem  of  Fingal.  When  that 
collection  was  printed ,  hule  more  than  the  opening 
of  the  prcfent  poem  came,  in  a  r.'gular  conaedion  , 
to  my  hands.  The  fecoud  book,  in  particular,  was 
very  imperfect  and  confuted.  Ly  means  of  my 
fric;nds ,  I  collefted  fince  all  the  brok.m  fragments 
of  Temora  ,  that  I  formerly  wanted  ;  and  the  ftory 
of  the  poem  ,  which  was  accurately  preferved  by 
many ,  enabled  me  to  reduce  it  into  that  otder  in 
which  it  now  appears.  The  title  of  Epic  was  impofed 
■on  the  poem  by  myfelf.  The  technical  terms  of 
criticifm  were  totally  unknown  to  Olfian.  Born  in 
a  diftant  age ,  and  in  a  country  remote  from  the 
feats  of  learning  ,  his  knowledge  did  not  extend 
to  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  if  therefore  ,  in 
the  form  of  his  poems ,  and  in  fcveral  padagcs  of 
his  diction  ,  he  refembU^s  Homer  ,  the  fimilarity 
muft  proceed  from  i\ature  >  the  original  from  which 

C  V 
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torrents  pour  tlieir  noify  flreams.  —  Two 
green  liills ,  wirh  aged  oaks,  farround  a 
xiarrovi;^  plain.  The  blue  courfe  of  a  ftream  is 

both  drew  their  ideas.  It  is  from  this  conflderatloa 
that  I  have  avoided  ,  in  this  voUime  ,  to  give 
paralhl  palTages  from  other  authors ,  as  I  had  done, 
in  fome  of  my  notes,  on  the  former  colledion  of 
Olfian's  po'vms.  It  was  far  from  my  intention  to 
r.iife  my  author  into  a  competition  with  the  cele- 
brated nan:cs  of  antiquity.  The  extenfive  field  of 
renown  affords  ample  room  to  all  the  poetical  merit 
%vhich  has  yet  appeared  in  the  world,  without  over- 
turning the  charader  of  one  poet ,  to  raife  that  of 
another  on  its  ruins.  Had  O.Han  even  fupcrioc 
merit  to  Homer  and  Virgil  ,  a  certain  partiality  , 
ariling  from  the  fame  defervedly  beilowed  upon 
them  by  the  fandion  of  fo  many  ages,  would  make 
us  overlook  it ,  and  give  them  the  preference.  Tho' 
their  high  merit  does  not  fland  in  need  of  adven- 
ticious  aid ,  yet  it  muft  be  acknov^edged  ,  that  it 
is  an  advantage  to  their  fame  ,  that  the  poflerity 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ,  either  do  not  at  all 
cxilf ,  or  are  not  now  objeds  of  contempt  or  envy 
to  the  prefent  age. 

Tho*  this  poem  of  OiHan  has  not  perhaps  all  the 
yninutia  ,  which  Ariflotle ,  from  Homer  ,  lays  down 
as  neceffary  to  the  condud  of  an  epic  poem ,  yet , 
it  is  prefumed,  it  has  all  the  grand  eiTjntials  of  the 
cpopoca.  Unity  of  time  ,  place  ,  and  aftion  is 
preferved  throughout.  The  poem  opens  in  the  midll 
of  things;  what  is  neceffary  of  preceding  rranfaiflions 
to  be  known  ,  is  introduced  by  epifodes  afterwards  i 
not  formally  brought  in  ,  but  fcemingly  riling  im- 
mediately from  the  fituation  of  affairs.  The  cir- 
cumftances  are  grand  ,  and  the  diction  animated ; 
neither  dcfcending  into  a  cold  raeailtiefs  ,  ncf 
fwelling  into  ridiculous  bombait, 
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there ;  on  its  banks  flood  Cairbar  ( I )  of 
Atha. — His  fpear  fupporcs  the  king  :  the  red 
eyes  of  his  fear  are  Cad.  Cormac  rifes  in  his 
foul,  with  all  his  ghaftly  wounds.  The  grey 
form  of  the  youth  appears  in  darknefs;  blood 
pours  from,  his  airy  fides. — Cairbar  thrice 
threw  his  fpear  on  earth  ;  and  thrice  lie 
ilroked  his  beard.  His  fteps  are  shore ;  he 
often  ftops  :  and  toifes  his  finewy  arms.  He 
is  like  a  cloud  in  the  defart,that  varies  its 
form  to  every  blaft  :  the  valleys  are  faJ 
around,  and  fear,  by  turns,  the  shower. 

The  king,  at  length,  refumed  his  foul,' 
and  took  his  pointed  fpear.  He  turned  his 

Ths  reader  will  find  fome  akeracions  in  the  diclloft 
of  this  book.  Thefe  arc  drawn  fiom  more  correct 
copi:s  of  rha  original  which  came  to  my  hands  , 
Cnce  the  former  publicadon.  As  the  moil  part  of 
the  poem  is  delivered  down  by  tradition  ,  the  text 
is  fometimes  various  and  interpolated.  After  com- 
paring the  different  readings ,  I  always  made  choice 
of  that  which  agreed  belt  with  the  fpiric  of  the 
context. 

fi)  Cairbar,  the  Ton  of  Borbar- nathiil  ,  wa« 
dcfcended  linealiy  from  Lardion  the  chief  of  the 
Firbolg  ,  the  firfl  colony  who  fettled  in  the  fourli 
of  Ireland.  The  Gael  were  in  poffellion  of  the 
northern  coafi:  of  that  kingdom  ,  and  the  firfl 
monarchs  of  Ireland  were  of  their  race.  Kence 
arofe  thofe  difierences  between  the  two  nations  , 
which  terminated  ,  at  iafl  ,  in  the  murder  of 
Cormac  ,  and  the  ufuipation  of  Cairbar  ,  lord  of 
Atha ,  who  is  mentioned  in  this  place. 
C  vj 
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eyes  to  Moi-lena.  TKe  fcouts  of  blue  ocean 
came.  They  came  wich  fteps  of  fear,  and 
often  looked  behind.  Cairbar  knew  that  the 
mighty  were  near ,  and  called  his  gloomy 
chiefs. 

The  founding  fteps  of  his  warriors  came. 
They  drew  ,  at  once,  their  fwords.  There 
Morlath  (i)  ftood  with  darkened  face. 
Hidalla's  long  hair  (ighs  in  wind.  Red-haired 
Coimar  bends  on  his  fpear,  and  rolls  his 
fide-Iong-looking  eyes.  Wild  is  the  look  of 
iVlalthos  from  beneath  two  shaggy  brows. 
■ — Foldath  ftands  like  an  oozy  rock,  that 
covers  its  dark  fides  wirh  foam.  His  fpear 
5s  like  Slimora's  fir,  that  meets  the  wind  of 
heaven.  His  shield  is  marked  with  the  ftrokes 
of  battle j  and  his  red  eye  defpifes  danger. 
Thefe  and  athoufand  other  chiefs  farrounded 
car-borne  Cairbar  ,  when  the  fcout  of  ocean 
came ,  IVIor-annal ,    from  fireamy  Moi-lena. 

(i)  M6f-lach,  great  in  the  day  of  battle.  Hidalla'* 
mildly  looking  hero.  Cor-mar,  expert  at  fea.  Makh- 
os  ,  flow  to  /peak,  Foldath  ,  generous. 

Foldath  ,  who  is  here  ftrongly  marked  ,  makei 
a  great  figure  in  the  fequel  of  the  poem.  His  fierce, 
uncomplying  character  is  fuftained  throughout.  He 
fecms ,  from  a  paflage  in  the  feconci  book  ,  to  have 
been  Cairhar's  grcatell:  confident  ,  and  to  have  had 
a  principal  hand  in  the  confpiracy  againft  Cormac 
king  of  Ireland.  His  tribe  was  one  of  the  moft 
«oiifidciable  of  the  race  of  the  fitbolg. 
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— His  eyes  hang  forward  from  his  £ice,  his 
lips  are  ireaibling ,  pale. 

Do  the  chiefs  of  Erin  ftand,  he  faid  ,  (ilcnt 
as  the  grove  of  evening  ?  Stand  they ,  like 
a  filent  wood  ,  and  Fingal  on  the  coaft? 
Fingal,  the  terrible  in  batde  ,  the  king  of 
ftrsamvxMorven. — Haft  thoufeenthewarrior? 
faid  Cairbar  \vi:h  a  (igh.  Are  his  heroes  many 
on  the  coalt?  Lifts  he  the  fpear  of  battle  ?  Or 
comes  the  king  in  peace  ? 

In  peace  he  comes  not ,  Cairbar.  I  have 
feen  his  forward  fpear  ( i ).  It  is  a  meteor 
of  death  :  the  blood  of  thoufands  is  on  its 
ftcel. — He  came  firft  to  the  shore,  ftrong 
in  the  grey  hair  of  age.  Fall  rofe  his  fmewy 
limbs,  as  he  llrodc  in  his  might.  That  fword 
is  by  his  fide,  whidi  gives   no  fecond  (a) 

(i)  Mor-annal  here  alludes  to  rhe  particular  ap- 
pearance of  Fingal's  fpear.  — —  If  a  man  ,  upon 
his  iirft  landing  in  a  ftrange  country  ,  kept  the 
point  of  his  fpear  forward  ,  it  denoted  in  thofe 
days  that  he  came  in  a  hoftile  manner  ,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  was  treated  as  an  enemy  ■■,  if  he  kept 
the  point  behind  him  ,  it  was  a  token  of  friendship  , 
and  he  was  immediately  invited  to  the  feaft ,  ac- 
cording to  the  hofpitalicy  of  the  times. 

(i)  This  was  the  famous  fword  of  Fingal ,  made 
by  Luno  ,  a  fmith  of  Lochlin  ,  and  af:cr  him 
poetically  called  the  fon  of  Luno  :  it  is  faid  of  this 
lAvord  ,  that  itncilled  a  man  at  every  ftroke  j  and 
tlaat  Fingal  never  ufcd  it  but  ia  times  of  the  greaccH 
danger, 
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wound.  His  shield  is  terrible,  like  the  bloody 
moon  afcending  thro'  a  ftorm. — Then  came 
Oilian  king  of  fongs  ;  and  Morni's  fon,  the 
firfl:  of  men.  Connal  leaps  forward  on  his 
fpear :  Dermid  fpreads  his  dark-brown  locks. 
— Fillan  bends  his  bow ,  the  young  hunter 
of  ftreamy  Moiuth  (i). — But  who  is  thac 
before  them ,  like  the  dreadful  courfe  of  a 
ilrcam !  It  is  the  fon  of  O/Tian ,  bright  between 
hi?  locks.  His  long  hair  falls  on  his  back, — 
His  dark  brows  are  half  inclofed  in  rt-eel.  Flis 
fv7ord  hangs  loofe  on  his  fide.  His  fpeai: 
glitters  as  he  moves.  I  fled  from  his  terrible 
eyes,  king  of  high  Temora  ! 

Then  fly,  thou  feeble  man,  fald  Foldath 
in  gloomy  wTath  :  fly  to  the  grey  ftreams  of 
thy  land ,  fon  of  the  little  foul !  Have  not 
I  feen  that  Ofcar?  I  beheld  the  chief  in  war. 
He  is  of  the  mighty  in  danger  :  but  there 
are  others  who  lift  the  fpear. — Erin  has  many 
fons  as  brave,  king  of  Temora  of  Groves  i 
Let  Foldath  meet  him  in  the  llrengrh  of  his 
courfe,  and  ftop  this  mighty  flream. — My 
fpear  is  covered  with  the  blood  of  the  valiant  j 
my  shield  is  like  the  wall  of  Tura. 

(i)  In  fome  traditions  Fergus  the  fon  of  Fingal  , 
and  Ufnoth  chief  of  Erha  ,  immediately  follow 
lillan  in  the  lift  of  the  chiefs  of  Mofven  ;  but  as 
they  are  not  afterwards  mentioned  at  ail  in  the 
poem  ,  I  look  upon  t!:c  >vho!e  fcntence  to  be  an 
inrerpolaiion  ,  and  have  therefore  i-cjc(:icd  ic. 
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Shall  FolJath  (t)  alone  mee:  the  foe? 
replied  the  dark-brovc^ed  Makhos.  Are  they 
noc  numerous  on  our  coaft,  like  the  uaters 
of  many  ftreams  ?  Are  not  thefe  the  chiefs 
who  vanquished  Swaran  ,  when  the  fons  of 
'Erin  fled?  And  shall  Foldath  meet  their 
bravefl  heroes?  Foldath  of  the  heart  of  pride  I 
take  the  ftrengch  of  the  people  ;  and  let 
Makhos  come.  My  fw^ord  is  red  with  flaughter, 
but  who  has  heard  my  words(2y? 

Sons  of  green  Erin ,  faid  Hidalla  (  3  ) , 
let  not  Fingal  hear  your  words.  The  £os 
might  rejoice,  and  his  arm  be  ftrong  in  the 
land. — Ye  are  brave,  O  warriors,  and  like 
.  the  itorms  of  the  defart  ;  they  meet  the  rocks 
without  fear,  and  overturn  the  woods. — But 
let  us  move  in  our  ftrength,  flow  as  a  gathered 

(i)  The  oppofire  charafters  of  Foldath  andMalth- 
os  are  ftrongly  marked  in  fabfequenc  parts  of  the 
poem.  ThL'Y  appear  always  in  oppolition.  The  feuds 
betv.'een  their  families,  which  were  the  foiirce  of 
their  hatred  to  one  another  ,  are  mentioned  ia 
othsr  poems. 

(1)  That  is ,  who  has  heard  my  vaunting  ?  He 
intended  the  exprefiion  as  a  rebuke  to  the  fclf- 
praife  of  Foldath. 

(3)  Hidalla  was  the  chief  of  Clonra  ,  a  fma'I 
diftrid  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Lego.  Ths 
beauty  of  his  perfon  ,  his  eloquence  and  geniuj  for 
poetry  are  afterwards  mentioned. 
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cloud. — Then  sliall  the  mighty  tremble  ;  the 
fpear  shall  fall  from  the  handof  the  valiant. — 
We  fee  the  cloud  of  death,  they  will  fay,  while 
shadows  fly  over  their  face.  Fingal  will 
mourn  in  his  age ,  and  fee  his  flying  fame. — ■ 
The  fteps  of  his  chiefs  will  ceaCe  in  Morven  : 
the  mofs  of  years  shall  grow  in  Selma. 

Cairbar  heard  their  words ,  in  filence ,  like 
the  cloud  of  a  shower  :  it  Hands  dark  on 
Cromla,  till  the  lightning  burfts  its  fides: 
the  valley  gleams  with  red  light ;  the  fpirics 
of  the  ftorm  rejoice. — So  flood  the  iilenc 
king  of  Temoraj  at  length  his  words  are 
heard. 

Spread  the  feaft  on  Moi-Iena  :  let  my 
hundred  bards  attend.  Thou,  red-hair'd  Olla, 
take  the  harp  of  the  king.  Go  to  Ofcar 
chief  of  fwords  ,  and  bid  him  to  our  feaft. 
To-day  we  feaft  and  hear  the  fong ;  to-morrow 
break  the  fpears.  Tell  him  that  I  have  raifed 
the  tomb  of  Cathol  ( i )  j  that  bards  have  fung 

(i)  Cathol  the  foil  of  Maronnan  ,  or  Moraii  , 
was  murdered  by  Cairbar  ,  for  his  arcachmenr  to 
the  family  of  Cormac.  He  had  attendsd  Ofcar  to 
the  u-ar  of  Inis-thona  ,  where  they  concrad'ted  a 
great  fiiendship  for  one  another.  Ofcar  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Cathol  ,  had  fenc  a  formal 
challenge  to  Cairbar  ,  which  he  prudently  declined , 
but  conceived  a  fecret  hatred  againlb  Ofcar  ,  and 
had  beforehand  contrived  to  kilf  him  at  die  feaft  , 
CO  which  he  here  iuvices  him. 
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to  his  ghoft. — Tell  him  chn:  Cairbar  has  heard 
his  taiiieat  the  ftream  ofrefoundingCarun  (1). 
Cathmor  [z]  is  not  here  ,  Borbar-diKhui's 
generous  race.  He  is  not  here  with  his 
thoufands  ,  and  our  arms  are  weak.  Cadimor 
is  a  foe  to  ftrite  at  the  feaft  :  his  foul  is  bright 
as  that  fan.  But  Cairbar  shall  tight  with  Olcar , 
chiefs  of  the  woody  Temora  !  His  words 
for  Carhol  were  many^  the  wrath  of  Cairbar 
burns.  He  shall  fall  on  Moi-lena;  my  fame 
shall  riie  in  blood. 

(il  H;  alludes  to  the  barc'c  of  Ofcar  againft 
Caros  ,  king  of  ships  ;  who  is  (uppofed  to  be  the 
{sAXii  with  Caiauiius  die  iifurper. 

(1)  Cathmor*  great  in  battle,  the  fon  of  Borbar- 
duthul ,  and  brother  of  Cairbar  king  of  Ireland , 
had  ^  b>;fore  the  infurreLtioa  of  rhj  Fnbolg  ,  pafTed 
over  into  Inis-hiina  ,  fuppofed  to  be  a  pare  of 
Soiuh-Biitain  ,  to  alfill  Conmor  king  of  tha:  place  , 
agamJt  iiii  enemies.  Cathmor  was  luccc'.'sfiil  in  the 
war  ,  but ,  in  tlu  courfe  of  ic ,  Conmor  was  either 
killc;d  ,  or  di.d  a  natural  death.  Caiibar  ,  upon 
intedigcnce  of  the  deiii;ns  of  Fingal  co  d^thro-n: 
him  ,  had  difpatched  a  mefTrnger  for  Cathmor  , 
who  returned  into  Ireland  a  few  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  poem. 

Cairbar  here  takes  advantage  of  his  brother's 
al.fence  ,  to  pcrrpecrate  his  ungenerous  defigns  againlc 
Ofcar  i  for  the  uoiile  fprit  of  Oarhmor  ,  hai  he 
been  prcfvMit  ,  would  not  have  permitted  the  laws 
of  that  hofpitality  ,  for  which  he-  wis  fo  renowned 
himfelf ,  to  be  violated.  The  brothers  form  a 
contrail  :  we  do  not  detell  the  mean  foul  of  Cairbac 
more  ,  th-n  we  admire  the  duincerefled  and  geuerovis 
niliid  of  Cathraor. 
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Tlielr  faces  brightened  round  with  joy. 
They  Ipread  over  Moi-lena.  The  feaft  of 
shells  is  prepared.  The  fongs  of  bards  arifc. 
We  heard  (  i }  the  voice  of  joy  on  the  coalt : 
we  thought  that  mighty  Cathir.or  came. 
Cathmor  the  friend  of  Grangers!  the  brother 
of  red-haired  Cairbar.  Their  fouls  were  not 
the  fame.  The  light  of  heaven  vas  in  the 
bofom  of  Cathmor,  His  towers  lofe  on  the 

(i)  Fingal's  army  heard  the  joy  that  wss  in 
Caiibar's  camp.  The  iharader  given  of  Cathmor  is 
agreeable  to  the  times.  Some  ,  through  oltentation  , 
were  hofpitable  ;  and  others  fell  naturally  into  a 
cuflom  handed  down  fiom  their  anceftors.  Buc 
v.hat  marks  {Irongly  the  charader  of  Cathmor ,  is 
his  avtifion  to  praife  ;  for  lie  is  reprefcnted  to  dwell 
in  a  wood  to  avoid  the  thanks  of  his  gucfts  ;  which 
is  ftill  a  higher  degree  of  genere.ficy  than  that  of 
Axylus  in  H^mer  •  for  tlie  poet  does  not  fay ,  but 
the  good  man  might  ,  at  the  head  of  his  own  tabic  , 
have  hc-ard  with  pkafure  the  praife  bellowed  on 
him  hy  the  p.oplc  he  entertained. 

No  nation  in  the  world  carried  hofpicallty  to  a 
greater  length  than  the  anticnt  Scots.  It  wa'.  even 
infamous,  for  many  aces,  in  a  man  of  condition  , 
to  hav-  the  door  of  his  houfe  shut  at  all,  lest, 
as  the    bards   exprefs  it  ,  the   str'kger    should 
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of  the  chiefs  v;erc  polTcfTed  of  tliis  hofpitable  dif- 
pofition  to  an  extravagant  degree;  and  the  bards, 
perhaps  upon  a  f.lfish  account  ,  never  failed  to 
recommend  ic  .  in  rheir  eulogiums.  Cean-uia  no. 
dai'  ,  or  the  lo'int  to  uh'uh  all  the  reads  of  the 
Jlrangers  lead,  was  an  invaiijble  epithet  given  by 
them  to  the  chiefs  i  on  the  contrary  ,  they  diftiu- 
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banks  of  Atha :  feven  paths  led  to  his  halls. 
Seven  chiefs  ftood  on  the  paths  ,  and  called 
the  Granger  to  the  feaft  ;  but  Cathmor  dvvelc 
in  the  v/ood  to  avoid  the  voice  of  praife. 

Olla  came  with  his  fongs.  Ofcarwentto 
Cairbar's  faii.  Three  hundred  vf  arriors  flrode 
along  Moi-lena  of  the  ftreams.  The  grey  dogs 

guishcd  th;  inhofpitable  by  the  tide  of  the  cloud 
which  thi  Jirangzrs  shun.  This  hil  however  was  fo 
uncomaion  ,  ihac  in  all  the  old  poems  I  have  ever 
met  wich  ,  1  found  buc  one  man  branded  with  this 
ignominious  appellation  ;  and  that  ,  perhaps ,  only 
founded  upon  a  private  quanel  ,  which  rubnfted 
between  him  and  the  pacion  of  the  bard  ,  who 
wrote  the  poem. 

■Wc  have  a  ftory  of  this  hofpitable  nature,  handed 
down  by  tradition',  concerning  one  of  the  firfl 
Earls  of  Ari;yle.  This  nobleman  ,  hearing  that  an 
Irishman  ,  of  great  quality  ,  intended  to  make  him 
a  vifit  ,  with  a  very  numerous  retinue  of  his  fiends 
and  d.'penda:irs ,  burnt  the  caftle  of  Dunora,  the 
feat  of  his  family  ,  l-fl  it  should  be  too  fmall  to 
entertain  his  guefts ,  and  received  the  Irish  in  tents 
on  the  shore.  Extravagant  as  this  behaviour  might 
fecm  in  our  days  ,  it  was  admired  and  applauded 
in  rhofe  times  of  hofpiraliiy,  and  thf  E.irl  acquired 
confiderable  fame,  by  it ,  in  the  foiigs  of  the  bardi. 

The  op:n  communication  with  one  another, 
which  was  the  confjquance  of  their  liofpiraiity  ,  did. 
not  a  little  ten  i  to  improve  the  uq.lerltan  ling  and 
enlarge  tlie  iHeas  of  the  antient  Scots  It  is  to  rhij 
caute  ,  we  mull  attribute  that  fagacity  and  fcnfc, 
which  the    common   people  »  in    the    higWands , 
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bounded  on  the  hearh,  theii-  hoVi'ling  reached 
afar.  Fingal  Taw  the  departing  hero  :  the  foul 
of  the  king  was  fad.  He  dreaded  Cairbar's 
gloomy  thoughts  ,  amidft  the  feaft  of  shells* 

My  Ton  raifedhigh  the  fpear  of  Cormac: 

sn  hundred  bards  met  him  with  fongs.  Cairbar 
concealed  with  fmiles  the  death  that  was  dark. 


pofTefs  ,  ftili  ,  in  a  degree  fuperior  even  to  the 
vulgar  of  more  polished  councries.  "When  men  are 
crowded  together  in  great  cities  ,  ihey  fee  indeed 
many  people  ,  but  arc  acquainted  with  few.  They 
naturally  form  themfelves  into  finall  fociecits,  and 
thjir  knowleige  icarce  extends  btyond  the  alley  or 
ilreet  they  live  in  :  add  to  this  that  the  very  em- 
ployment of  a  mechanic  tends  to  contract  the  mind. 
The  ideas  of  a  peafant  are  Hill  more  confined.  His 
knowledge  is  circumfcribed  within  the  compafs  of 
a  few  acres  ^  or  ,  at  mofl: ,  extends  no  further  than 
the  nearcft  market  town.  The  manner  of  life  among 
the  iiihabirajjcs  of  the  highlands  is  very  dilFerent 
from  thefe.  As  their  fields  are  barren  ,  rhey  have 
fcarce  any  dnmertic  employment.  Their  tinre  is 
fpent  therefore  in  an  extenlive  wildernefs  ,  where 
they  feed  their  cattle  ,  and  thefe  ,  by  ftraying  far 
and  wide  ,  carry  their  keepers  after  them  ,  at  times, 
to  ail  the  difE:rent  fettlemcnts  of  the  clans.  There 
they  are  received  with  hofpitality  and  good  cheer, 
*'hich  ,  as  they  tend  to  difplay  the  minds  of  thj 
hoils ,  alTord  an  opportunity  to  the  guelts  to  make 
their  obfervacions  on  the  different  charadeis  of 
men  i  which  is  the  true  fource  of  knowledge  and 
acquired  fenfe.  ^ence  it  is  that  a  common  highlander 
is  acquainted  wiih  a  greater  number  of  charad^rs  , 
than  any  of  Inis  own  rank  liviiig  in  the  moft  populous 
cities. 
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in  his  foul.  The  feail  is  fpread,  the  shells 
rcfound  :  joy  biiglucns  tlie  face  of  the  hoil. 
But  ic  was  like  the  parting  beaai  of  the  fun  , 
when  he  is  to  hide  his  red  head  in  a  florra. 

Cairbarrofe  in  his  arms;  darknefs gathered 
•on  his  brov<^.  The  hundred  harps  ceafed  ac 
once.  Tiie  clang  (  i)  of  shields  was  heard. 
Far  difiant  on  the  heath  Olla  raifed  his 
fong  of  woe.  My  fon  knew-  the  iign  of  death; 
and  riling  feizcd  his  fpear. 

Ofcar !  faid  the  dark- red  Cairbar  ,  I  behold 
the  fpear  (x)  of  Inlsfail.  The  fpear  of 
Temora  (  3 )  glitters  in   thy  hand ,   fon  of 

(0  'When  a  chief  was  determined  to  kill  a  perfon 
already  in  his  power  ,  it  was  ufiial  to  fignify  chat 
his  dcach  was  intended ,  hy  the  found  of  a  shield 
ftruck  with  the  blunr  end  of  a  fpear  ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  a  bard  at  a  diitance  raifcd.  the  death-fong. 
A  ceremony  of  another  kind  was  long  ufed.  in 
Scotland,  ipon  fuch  occafions.  Every  body  has 
heard  rhat  a  bull's  head  was  ferved  up  to  Lord 
Douglas  in  the  calHe  of  Edinburgh ,  as  a  ccrtaia 
Cgnal  of  his  approaching  death. 

(1)   Cormac  ,  the   fon  of  Arch  ,  had   given  ths 
fpear  ,  which  is  here  chr  foundation  of  the  quarrel  , 
I       to  Ofcar, when  he  came  ro  congratulate  him,  upoa 
Swaraii's  being  expelled  from  Ireland. 

I  (5)  Timor-rath,  the  hcufe  of  good  fortune  ^  \h.t 

i|      name  of  the  royal  palace  of  the  fupreme  kings  of 
i[       Iceland. 
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■woo^Y  Morven  !  It  was  the  pride  of  an 
hundred  (  i  )  kings,  the  death  of  heroes  of 
old.  Yield  it ,  Ton  of  Oilian ,  yield  it  to 
car-borne  Cairbar. 

Shall  I  yield  ,  Ofcar  replied  ,  the  gift  of 
Erin's  injured  king  :  the  gift  of  fair-haired 
Cormac ,  when  Ofcar  fcattered  his  foes  !  I 
came  to  Cormac's  halls  of  joy,  when  Sv/aran 
fled  from  Fingal.  Gladnefs  rofe.  in  the  face 
of  youth  :  he  gave  the  fpear  of  Temora. 
Nor  did  he  give  it  to  the  feeble  ,  O  Cairbar, 
neither  to  the  weak  in  foul.  The  darknefs 
of  thy  face  is  no  ftorm  to  me  ;  nor  are  thine 
eyes  the  flames  of  death.  Do  I  fear  thy  clang- 
ing shield?  Tremble  I  at  Ollas  fong?  No  ; 
Cairbar,  frighten  the  feeble  j  Olcar  is  a 
rock. 

And  wilt  thou  not  yield  the  fpear  ?  replied 
the  rifing  pride  of  Cairbar  Are  thy  words 
fo  mighty,  becaufe  Fingal  is  near?  Fingal 
with  aged  locks ,  from  Morven's  hundred 
groves!  He  has  fought  widi  little  men.  Bur 
he  muft  vanish  before  Cairbar,  like  a  thin 
pillar  of  mift  before  the  winds  of  Atha(  a). 

())  Hundred  here  is  an  indefiuice  number,  and 
is  only  intended  to  exprcfs  a  great  many.  Ir  vvas 
probably  the  hyperbohcal  phrales  of  bards  ,  that 
gave  the  fiift  hint  to  the  Irish  S^nachies  to  place 
the  origin  of  their  monarchy  in  fo  remote  a  period  » 
as  they  have  done, 

(t)  Atha  ,  shallow  river  :  the  name  of  Cairbar'* 
feat  in  Connaught. 
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Were  lie  who  fought  with  little  men  , 
neau  Atha's  darkening  ciiief :  Acha  s  darkening 
chief  vv'ould  yield  green  Erin  his  rage.  Speak 
not  of  the  mighty  ,  O  Cairbar!  but  turn  thy 
fv/ord  on  me.  Our  llrength  is  equal  :  but 
Fingal  is  renowned  1  the  firll:  of  mortal  men  I 

Their  people  fa-.y  the  darkening  chiefs. 
Their  crowding  fteps  are  heard  around.  Their 
eyes  roll  in  fire  A  thoufand  f\vords  are  half 
unsheathed.  Red-haired  Olla  railed  the  fong 
of  battle  :  the  trembling  joy  of  Ofcar's  f^ul 
arofe  :  the  wonted  joy  of  his  foul,  when 
Fingal's  horn  was  heard. 

Dark  as  the  fwelling  wave  of  ocean  before 
the  rifing  winds  ,  when  it  bends  its  head 
near  a  coaft  ,  came  on  the  hoft  of  Cairbar. 
— Daughter  of  Tofcar  ( i )!  why  that  tear? 
He  is  not  fallen  yet.  Many  were  the  deaths 
of  his  arm  before  my  hero  fell! — Behold 
they  fall  before  my  fon  like  the  groves  in 
the  defart  ,  when  an  angry  ghoft  rushes 
through  night ,  and  takes  their  green  heads 
in  his  hand !  Morlach  falls  :  Ivlaronnan  dies : 
Conachar  trembles  in  his  blood.  Cairbar 
shrinks  before  Ofcar's  fword  ,  and  creeps 
in  daricnefs  behind  his  flone.  He  lifted  the 

(i)  The  poet  means  Malvina ,  the  daughter  of 
Tofcar  ,  to  whom  he  addrclTss  that  pare  of  the 
poem  ,  which  ,i;lates  to  the  death  of  Ofcar  hac 
lover. 
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fpear  in  fecret,  and  pierced  my  Ofcar's  fide. 
He  falls  fonvard  on  his  shield  :  his  knee 
fiiftains  the  chief.  Bur  iliH  his  fpcar  is  in  his 
hand. — See  gloomy  Cairbar  (  i  )  falls  !  The 
fleel  pierced  his  fore-head ,  and  divided  his 

(i)  The  Irish  hiflorians  place  the  death  ct 
Cairbar  ,  in  the  latrcr  end  of  the  tl:ird  ccntuty  : 
they  fay  ,  he  was  killed  in  battle  againil  Ofcar  the 
fon  of  Offian  ,  but  deny  that  he  fell  by  his  hand. 
As  they  have  nothing  to  go  upon  but  the  traditions 
of  their  bards ,  the  tranflator  thinks  tlut  the  account 
of  Oflian  is  as  probable  :  at  the  worft,  it  is  buc 
oppofing  one  tradition  to  another. 

It  is ,  however ,  certain ,  that  the  Irish  hiftorians 
difguife ,  in  fonie  medfiTie  ,  this  part  of  their  hiftory. 
An  Iiish  poem  on  this  fubjeci  ,  which,  undoubtedly, 
was  the  fource  of  their  informayon  ,  concerning 
the  battle  of  Gabhra  ,  where  CairV>ar  fell  ,  is  juft 
cow  in  my  hands.  The  circumitances  are  Icfs  to 
the  difadvantage  of  the  character  of  Cairbar,  than 
thofe  related  by  Oflian.  As  a  tranflation  of  tlie 
poem  (  vvbich  ,  tho'  evidently  no  very  anticnc 
compofition  ,  docs  not  want  poetical  merit  '  would 
extend  this  note  to  too  great  a  length  ,  I  shall  only 
give  the  ft(ny  of  it,  in  brief,  with  feme  extracts 
from  the  original  Iiish. 

Ofcar  ,  fays  the  Irish  bard  ,  was  invited  to  a 
feaft  ,  at  Temora  ,  by  Cairbar  king  of  Ireland.  A 
difpute  arofe  between  the  tv>o  heroes  ,  concerning 
the  exchange  of  fpears ,  which  was  ufually  made  , 
between  the  guefts  and  their  hoft  ,  upon  I'uch  oc- 
cafions.  In  the  courfe  of  their  altercation  ,  Cairbar 
faid  ,  in  a  boaftful  manner ,  that  he  would  hunt 
on  the  hills  of  Albion  ,  and   carry  the   fpoiis  of 

red 
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red  hair  behind.  He  lay  ,  like  a  shaccered 
rock  ,  which  Cromla  shakes  from  ics  shaggy- 
ride.  Bu:  never  more  shall  Ofcar  rife  !  he 
Jeans  on  his  bofiy  shield.  Kis  fpear  is  in 
his  terrible  hand  :  Erin's  Tons  flood  diftant 
and  dark.  Their  shouts  arofe,  like  crowded 
ftreams ;  Moi-lena  echoed  wide. 

ic  into  Ireland  ,  iu  fpite  of  all  xhz  efforts  of  icft 
iiihabicancs.  The  original  words  are  ; 

Briathar  buan  fin  5  Briathar  buan 
A  bheirv-'adh  an  Cairbre  rua' , 
Gu  luga'  fe  fealg  ,  .igus  creach 
A  h'A  L  B  1  N  an  la'r  na  mh.ureach. 
Ofcar  replied  ,   that  ,    the    next   day ,    he   himfelf 
would    carry    into    Albion    the    fpoils    of   the   five 
provinces  of  Ireland  ;  in  fpite  of  the  cppolicion  of 
Caicbar. 

Briathar  cile  an  aghai'  (in. 
A  bheirea'  an  t'Ofcar,  og  ,  calma 
Gu'n  tiigadh  fe  fealg  agus  creach 
Do  dh'A  L  B  I  N  an  la'r  na  mhaireach  ,  Bcc, 
Ofcar ,  in  confequencc  of  his  threats  ,  begun  to  hy 
^va^:e  Ireland  5  but  as  he  returned  with  the  fpoil  into 
"Uiller  ,  through  the  narrow  pafs  of  Gabhra  (  Cao'd- 
^hlen-Ghabhra  )  he  was   met  ,   by  Cairbar  ,  and   a 
battle    enfued  ,  in   which    both    the    heroes   fell    by 
mutual  wounds.  The  bard  gives  a  very  curious  liil 
of  the   followers   of  Oicar  ,    as   they    marched    to 
battle.  They  appear   to   have  been  five  hundred  in 
number  ,  commanded  ,  as  the  poet  expreffcs  it ,  by 
five  heroes  of  the  blood  of  kings.  This  poem  mentions 
ringal  ,  as   arriving  from  Scotland  ,   before   Ofcac 
died  of  his  wounds, 

VcL.  III.  D 
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Fingal  heard  tlve  (ound  ;  and  took  his 
father's  fpear.  His  fteps  are  before  us  on  the 
heath.  He  (poke  the  words  of  woe.  I  hear 
the  noife  of  war.  Young  Ofcar  is  alone. 
Rife  ,  ions  of  Morven  j  join  the  hero's  fword. 

Ofllan  rushed  along  the  heath.  Fillaa 
bounded  over  Moi-Iena.  Fingal  ftrode  in 
his  ftrength ,  and  the  light  of  his  shield  is 
terrible.  The  fons  of  Erin  faw  it  fardiftant; 
they  trembled  in  their  fouls.  They  knew 
that  the  wrath  of  the  king  arofe  :  and  they 
forefaw  their  death.  We  h"rfl:  arrived  ;  we 
fought ;  and  Erin's  chiefs  wichQood  our  rage. 
But  when  the  king  came  ,  in  the  found  of 
his  courfe,what  heart  of  fteel  could  ftandi 
Erin  fled  over  Moi-lena.  Death  purfued  their 
flight. 

We  taw  Ofcar  on  his  shield.  We  faw  his 
tlood  around.  Silence  darkened  every  face. 
Each  turned  his  back  and  wept.  The  king 
ilrove  to  hide  his  rears.  His  grey  beard 
whiftled  in  the  wind.  He  bent  his  head  above 
his  fon.  His  words  were  mixed  with  lighs. 

And  art  thou  fallen,  Ofcar,  in  the  midft 
of  thy  courfe  ?  the  heart  of  the  aged  beats 
over  thee!  He  fees  thy  coming  wars.  The 
wars  which  ought  to  come  he  fees,  but  they 
are  cut  off  from  thy  fame.  When  shall  joy 
dwell  a:  Selma  ?   When  shall  grief  depart 
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fiom  Morvcn?  My  fons  fall  by  degrees: 
Fingal  shall  be  rhe  laft  of  his  race.  The 
fame  v/hicli  I  have  received  shall  pafs  av/ay  : 
my  age  will  be  wirhouc  friends.  I  shall  fie 
a  grey  cloud  in  my  hall :  nor  shall  I  hear  the 
recurn  of  a  fon,  in  che  midlt  of  his  founding 
arms.  Weep ,  ye  heroes  of  Morven  i  never 
more  shall  Ofcar  rife  I 

And  they  did  weep  ,  O  Fingal ;  dear  was 
the  hero  to  their  fouls.  He  went  out  to  battle, 
and  the  foes  vanished ;  he  returned  ,  in 
peace  ,  amidft  their  joy.  No  father  mourned 
his  fon  {lain  in  youth  i  no  brother  his  bro- 
ther of  love.  They  fell,  without  tears,  for 
the  chief  of  the  people  was  low  I  Bran  (  i  ) 
is  howling  at  his  feet  :  gloomy  Luathis  fad  ^ 
for  he  had  often  led  them  to  the  chace  J  to* 
the    bounding   roe  of  the   defarc. 

When  Ofcar  faw  his  friends  around,  his 
breaft  arofe  with  fighs.  —  The  groans  ,  he 
faid  ,  of  aged  chiefs  ,  the  howling  of  my 
dogs  ,  the  fudden  burfls  of  fongs  of  grief. 
Lave  melted  Ofcai's  foul.  My  foul  ,  thac 
never  melted  before;  it  was  like  the  fteel 
of  my  fvvord.  —  Ofl'ian ,  carry  nie  to  my 

(i)  Bran  v?as  one  of  Fingal's  dogs. He  was 

Co  remarkable  for  his  fleetuefs  ,  that  the  poet ,  in 
a  piece  which  is  not  juft  now  in  the  tranflator's 
hands  ,  has  given  liim  the  fame  prop:rtie$  with 
Virgil's  Camilla,  Bran  lignities  a  mour:a:n~J}ream. 
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liills  !  Ralfe  the  ftones  of  my  renown.  Place 
the  horn  of  the  deer,  and  my  fword  wiihiii 
my  narrov/  dwelling.  —  The  torrent  hereafrer 
may  raifc  the  earth  :  the  hunter  may  find 
the  fteel  and  fay  ,  c(  This  has  been  Ofcai's 
iVord.  i> 

And  falleft  thou ,  Ton  of  my  fame  !  And 
shall  I  never  fee  thee,  Olcarl  When  others 
hear  of  their  fons  ,  I  shall  not  hear  of  thee. 
The  mofs  is  on  thy  four  grey  fbones;  the 
mournful  wind  is  there.  The  battle  shall  be 
fought  without  him  :  he  shall  not  purfiie  the 
dark-brown  hinds.  When  the  warrior  returns 
from  battles,  and  tells  of  other  lands j  i 
have  feen  a  tomb  ,  he  will  fay  ,  by  the 
Toaring  ftream  ,  the  dark  dwelling  of  a  chief. 
He  fell  by  car-borne  Ofcar  ,  the  firll  of 
mortal  men.  —  I,  perhaps,  shall  hear  his 
voice  J  and  a  beam  of  joy  will  rife  in  my 
fo^l. 

The  night  would  have  defcendcd  in 
forroWj  and  morning  returned  in  the  shado^v 
of  grief:  our  chiefs  would  have  flood  like 
cold  dropping  rocks  on  Moi-lena,  and  have 
forgot  the  war,  did  not  the  king  difperfe 
his  grief,  and  raife  his  mighty  voice.  The 
chiefs,  as  new-wakened  from  dreams,  life 
up  their  heads  around. 

How  long  on  Moi-lena  shall  we  weep; 
or  pour  our   tears  in  Ullin  ?  The  mighty 
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will  not  return.  Ofcar  shall  not  rife  hi  his 
flrength.  The  valiant  muft  fall  one  day  ,  and 
be  no  more  knov/n  on  his  hills. — \Vhere 
are  our  fathers,  O  warriors  !  the  chiefs  of 
the  times  of  old?  They  have  fet  like  flars 
that  have  shone  ;  we  only  hear  the  found 
of  their  praife.  But  they  were  renov^ned  ini 
their  day  ,  the  terror  of  other  times.  Thus 
shall  v/e  pafs  ,  O  warriors  1  in  the  day  of 
our  fall.  Then  let  us  be  renowned  when  we 
may  ;  and  leave  our  fame  behind  us ,  like  the 
laft  beams  of  the  fun,  when  he  hides  his 
red  head  in  the  well. 

Ullin,  mv  aged  bard  !  take  the  ship  of 
the  king.  Carry  Ofcar  to  Selma  of  harps. 
Lee  the  daughters  of  ?vIorven  weep.  We 
shall  fight  in  Erin  for  the  race  of  fallen 
Cormac.  The  days  of  my  years  begin  to 
fail  :  I  feel  the  weaknefs  of"  my  arm.  My 
fathers  bend  from  their  clouds  ,  to  receive 
their  grey-hair  d  Ton.  But,  before  I  go  hence, 
one  beam  of  fame  shall  rife  :  Co  shall  my 
days  end  ,  as  my  years  begun  ,  in  fame  ; 
my  life  shall  be  one  llreara  of  light  to  bards 
of  other  times, 

Ullin  rals'd  his  white  fails  :  the  wind  of 
the  fouth  came  forth.  He  bounded  on  the 
craves  towards   Selma.— (i)  I  remained  in 


(i)  The  poet  fpeaks  'n\  his  owa  per 
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my  grief,  but  my  words  were  not  heard. — • 
The  feaft  is  fpread  on  Moi-lena  :  an  hundred 
heroes  reared  the  tojnb  of  Cairbar  :  but  no 
fong  is  raifed  over  the  chief  :  for  his  foul 
had  been  dark  and  bloody.  The  bards  re- 
membered the  fall  of  Cor  mac  I  what  could 
they  fay  in  Cairbar's  praife? 

The  night  came  rolling  down.  The  light 
of  an  hundred  oaks  arofe.  Fingal  fat  beneath 
a  tree.  Old  Althan  (  i  )  ftood  in  the  midft. 
He  told  the  tale  of  fallen  Cormac.  Althan 
the  fon  of  Conachar,  the  frieiid  of  car-borne 
Cuchullin  ;  he  dwelt  with  Cormac  in  windy 
Temora  ,  when  Semo's  fon  fought  with 
generous  Torlath. — The  tale  of  Althan  was 
mournful,  and  the  tear  v/as  in  his  eye. 

(z)The  fetting  fun  was  yellow  on  Dora  (3). 
Grey  evening  began  to  defcend.  Temora's 
woods  shook  widi  the  blad:  of  the  unconfianc 
x^-'ind.  A  cloud,  at  lengch,  gath.ered  in  the 
v/eft,  and  a  red  ftar  looked  from  behind  its 

( 1 )  Althan  ,  the  fon  of  Conachar  ,  was  the 
chief  bard  of  Arch  king  of  Ireland.  After  the  death 
of  Arth  ,   Althan  atcenJcd   his   fon  Cormac  ,  and 

was  prefent   at  his   death.  He   had   made  hi* 

efcapc  from  Cairbar,  by  the  means  of  Cathmor, 
and  coming  to  Fingal  ,  relarcd ,  as  here  ,  the  death 
of  his  mafter  Cormac. 

(i)  Althan  fpeaks. 

(3)  Doira  ,  the  woody  Jlde  of  a  mountain  ;  it  is 
here  a  hill  in  the  nci^jbhourhood  of  Temora. 
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edge. — I  flood  in  the  vrood  alone,  and  fav^ 
a  gliofl:  on  the  darkening  air.  His  Ihide  ex- 
tended fioni  hiil  to  hi!!  :  !iis  shield  was  dim 
on  his  fide.  It  v/?.s  the  Ton  of  Semo  :  I  knew 
the  warrior's  face.  But  he  paffed  away  in  Ins 
blaftj  and  all  was  dark  around.  —  My  foul 
was  fad.  I  went  to  the  hall  of  shells.  A 
thoufand  lights  arofe  ;  the  hundred  bards 
had  ftrung  the  harp.  Cormac  flood  in 
the  midft ,  like  the  morning  flar ,  when  it 
rejoices  on  the  eaftern  hill ,  and  its  young 
beams  are  bathed  in  showers. — The  iwort! 
of  Artho  ( I  )  was  in  the  hand  of  the  king; 
and  he  looked  with  joy  on  its  polished  finds  : 
thrice  he  flrove  to  draw  it  ,  and  thrice  he 
failed  j  his  yellow  locks  are  (pread  on  hi? 
shoulders  :  his  cheeks  of  youth  are  red. — I 
mourned  over  the  beam  of  youth  ,  for  he 
was  foon  to  C21. 

Althan  !  he  faid,  with  a  fmile,  had  thoU 
beheld  my  father?  Heavy  is  the  fword  of  the 
king,  fuuely  his  arm  was  flrong.  O  that  I 
v/ere  like  him  in  battle ,  when  the  rage  of 
his  wrath  arofe  !  then  Y^/ouId  I  have  met  , 
like  Cuchullin,  the  car-borne  fon  of  Cantela  ! 
But  years  may  come  on  ,  O  Althan  !  and  my 
arm  be  ilrong. — Haft  thou  heard  ofSemo's 
fon  ,  the  chief  of  high  Temora  ?  He  might 
have  returned  with  his  fame  j  for  he  promi(eJ 

fi)  Arth  or  Artho,  the  father  of  Coimac  l:i;-S 
ef  helund. 
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to  return  to-night.  My  bards  v^ak  him  with 
ibngsj  my  feaft  is  fpread  in  Temora. 

I  heard  the  king  in  filence.  My  tears  began 
to  flov^.  I  hid  them  with  my  aged  locks  j  but 
lie  perceived  my  grief. 

Son  of  Conachar!  he  faid,  is  the  king  of 
Tiira  (  r  )  low  ?  Why  biirfts  thy  figh  in  (ecret? 
And  why  defcends  the  tear?  —  Comes  the  car- 
borne  Torlach  ?  Or  the  found  of  the  red- 
Laired  Cairbar  ? — They  come  ! — for  I  behold 
thy  grief.  Mofly  Tura's  king  is  low ! — Shall 
I  not  rush  to  battle  ? — But  I  cannot  life  the 
fpear  1  —  O  had  mine  arm  the  ftrength  of 
Cuchullin,  foon  would  Cairbar  fly^  the  fame 
of  my  fathers  would  be  renewed  ;  and  the 
deeds  of  other  times  ! 

He  took  his  bow.  The  tears  flow  down  j 
from  both  his  fparkling  eyes. — Grief  faddens 
round  :  the  bards  bend  forward,  from  their 
hundred  harps  The  lone  blafl:  couched  their 
trembling  firings.  The  found  (x)  is  fad  and 
low. 

(i^  Cuchullin  is  called  the  king  of  Tura  from  a 
caftle  of  chat  name  on  the  coaft  of  Ul/ter,  where 
he  dwelt ,  before  he  uncit^rtook  the  management  of 
«hc  affairs  of  Ireland ,  in  the  minority  of  Cormac. 

(i)  The  prophetic  found  ,  mentioned  in  othec 
poems,  which  the  harps  of  the  bards  emitted  before 
the  death  of  a  per  Ton  worthy  and  renowned.  It  Is 
here  an  omen  of  the  death  of  Coimac  ,  which, 
loon  after,  followed. 
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A  voice  is  heard  at  a  diftance,  as  of  one 
in  grief;  h  was  Carril  of  o:her  times,  who 
came  from  dvirk  Slimora  ( i  ). —  He  told  of 
the  death  of  CuchuUin ,  and  of  his  mighty 
deeds.  The  people  were  fcattered  round  his 
tomb  :  their  arms  lay  on  the  ground.  They 
had  forgot  the  war ,  for  he ,  their  fire ,  was  feea 
no  more. 

But  who,  faid  the  foft- voiced  Carril,  come 
like  the  bounding  roes?  their  ftatureis  like  the 
young  trees  of  the  plain,  grov/ingin  a  shower: 
— Soft  and  ruddy  are  their  cheeks  j  but  fearlefs 
fouls  look  forth  from  their  eyes.  —  Who  bu: 
the  fons  of  Ufnoth(2),  the  car-borne  chiefs 

ft)  S'imora  ,  a  hill  in  Connaught ,  near  which 
Ciichullin  was  killed. 

fi)  Ufnoth  chief  of  Etha  ,  a  diftria  on  the 
vrcftern  coaft  of  Scotland  ,  had  rhrcc  fons ,  Narhos  , 
Alrhos  and  Ardan  ,  by  SlilTama  the  filter  of  Cuchul- 
lin.  Tlie  three  brothers ,  when  very  young  ,  were 
fent  over  to  Ireland  by  their  father  ,  to  learn  the 
ufc  of  arms  under  their  uncle  ,  whofe  military 
fame  was  very  great  in  that  kingdom.  They  had 
juft  arrived  in  Ulfter  when  the  news  of  CuchuUin's 
death  arrived.  Nathos  ,  the  eldeft  of  the  three 
brothers,  took  the  command  of  Cuchuilin's  army, 
and  made  head  againft  Cairbar  the  chief  of  Atha» 
Cairhar  having  ,  at  laft  ,  murdered  young  king 
Cormac  ,  nr  Tcmora  ,  the  army  of  Nathos  shifted 
£des ,  and  the  brociiers  were  obliged  to  return  into 
Ulfter  ,  in  order  to  pafs  over  into  Scotland.  The 
fcqiiel  of  their  mournful  ftory  is  lelated  ,  at  large  5 
in  chj  poem  of  Dar-thula, 
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ofEclia?  The  people  rife  on  every  fide,  like 
the  ftrengch  of  an  half-exringuished  fire  , 
U'hen  the  winds  come  ,  fjdden  ,  from  the 
ilefartjOn  their  ruftling  wings. — The  ibiind 
of  Caichbac's  (  i  )  shield  was  heard.  The 
heroes  faw  Cuchullin  (  z  )  in  Nachos.  So 
rolled  his  fparkling  eyes :  his  fteps  were  fuch 
on  heath. — Battles  are  fought  at  Lego  :  the 
fword  of  Nathos  prevails.  Soon  shalt  thou 
behold  him  in  thy  halls,  king  of  Temoia  of 
Groves  1 

And  foon  may  I  behold  the  chief  I  replied 
the  blue-eyed  king.  Bat  my  foul  is  fad  for 
Cuchullin;  his  voice  was  pleafant  in  mine 
car. —  Of:en  have  we  moved,  on  Dora,  to 
the  chace  of  the  dark-brown  hinds  :  his  bow 
was  unerring  on  the  mountains. — He  fpoke 
of  mighty  men.  He  told  of  the  deeds  of  nny 
fathers;  and  I  felt  my  joy. — But  fit  thou  a: 
the  feaft ,  O  bard  ,  I  have  often  heard  thy 
voice.  Sing  in  the  praife  of  Cuchullin;  and 
of  that  mighty  ftranger  (  3  ). 

Day  rofe  on  woody  Temora,  with  all  the 
beams  of  the  eaft.  Trathin  came  to  the  hall, 

(1)  Caithbait  was  grandfather  ro  Cuchullin;  and 
liis  shield  was  made  ufe  of  to  alarm  his  poflericy 
10  the  battles  of  the  family. 

(a)  That  is ,  they  faw  a  manifeft  likcnefs  between 
the  perfoa  of.  Nathos  and  Cuchullin, 

(3)  Nathos  the  fon  of  Ufuoth. 
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the  Ton  of  old  GcllAma(i).  —  I  behold,  he 
faid  ,  a  dark  cloud  in  the  defart ,  king  of 
Linisfciil!  a  cloud  it  feemed  at  firft,  but  now 
a  croud  of  men.  One  iirides  before  them  in 
his  ftrength;  his  red  hair  flies  in  wind.  His 
shield  glitters  10  the  beam  of  the  eali.  His 
(pear  is  in  his  hand. 

Call  him  to  the  fead  of  Temora ,  replied 
the  king  of  Erin.  My  hall  is  the  houfe  of 
Grangers,  Ton  of  the  generous  Gellama  !  — 
Perhaps  it  is  the  chief  of  Etha,  coming  in 
the  found  of  his  renown. — Hail ,  miglity  (z) 
ftranger,  arc  thoa  of  the  friends  of  Cormac? 
— But  Carril,  he  is  dark,  and  unlovely,  and 
he  draws  his  fword.  Is  that  the  foil  of 
Ufnoth  ,  bard  of  the  times  of  old  ? 

It  is  no:  the  fon  of  Ufnoth  ,  faid  Carril, 
but  the  chief  of  Atha. — Why  comefi-  thou 
in  thy  arms  to  Temora  ,  Cairbar  of  the 
gloomy  brow  ?  Let  not  thy  fword  rife  againft 
Cormac.  Whither  doft  thou  turn  thy  fpeed? 

He  paffed  on  in  his  darknefs,  and  feized  the 
hand  of  the  king.  Cormac  forefaw  his  death  , 
and  the  rage  of  his  eyes  arofe. — Retire,  thou 
gloomy  chief  of  Atha  :  Nathos  comes  with 
battle. — Thou  art  bold  in  Ccrmac's  hall,  for 
his  arm  is  weak. — The  fvvord  entered  the 

fi)  Gcal-lamha  ,    white-handed. 

(1)  From  this  expreffion  ,  we  underhand,  that 
Caiibar  had  encered  the  palace  of  Temora ,  in  the 
midit  of  Cormac's  fpcech, 
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fide  of  the  king  :  he  fell  in  the  halls  of  his 
fathers.  His  fiiir  hair  is  in  the  dufl:.  His  blood 
if^fmoking  round. 

And  art  thou  fallen  in  thy  Kails  (i),  O  foa 
of  noble  Artho?  The  shield  ofCuchullin  was 
not  near.  Nor  the  fpear  of  thy  father.  Mourn- 
ful are  the  mountains  of  Erin,  for  the  chief 
of  the  people  is  Io>w!  —  Bleft  be  thy  foul, 
O  Cormac  I  thou  art  darkened  in  thy  youth. 

My  words  came  to  the  ears  of  Cairbar , 
and  he  clofed  us  ( z  )  in  the  midfl:  of  darknefs. 
He  feared  to  ftretch  his  C^yovd  to  the  bards  (3), 
though  his  foul  was  dark.  Long  had  we  pined 
alone  :  at  length,  the  noble  Cathmor(4) 
came. — He  heard  our  voice  from  the  cavej 
he  turned  the  eye  of  his  wrath  on  Cairbar. 

Chief  of  Atlial  he  faid,  hoMf'long  wilt  th.ou 

(i)  Alchan  fpeaks. 

(i)  Thar  is ,  himfelf  .lud  Carril ,  as  it  afterward* 
appears. 

(3)  The  perfons  of  thr  bards  were  Co  facred  , 
that  even  he  ,  who  had  juit  murdered  his  i'ovcreign, 
feared  ro  kill  ihem. 

(4)  Cachi-nor  appears  the  fame  di(intercfted  hero 
upon  every  occafion.  His  humanity  and  gsnerofity 
■were  unparalleled  :  in  short ,  he  had  no  fault  ,  buc 
too  much  attachment  to  lb  bad  a  brother  as  Cairbar. 
His  family- connedtion  with  Cairbar  prevails  ,  as 
he  exprefTcs  it  ,  over  every  other  confideration  ,  and 
makes  him  enijage  ia  a  war,  of  which  he  did  not 
approve. 
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pain  my  foul  ?  Thy  heart  is  like  the  rock 
of  the  clefart ;  and  thy  thoughts  are  dark. — 
But  thou  art  the  brother  of  Cathiiior,  and  he 
v/ill  fight  thy  battles. — But  Cachmor's  foul 
is  not  like  thine,  thou  feeble  hand  of  war! 
The  light  of  my  bofom  is  llained  with  thy 
6eedi :  the  bards  vtill  no:  fmg  of  my  renowru 
They  may  fay  ,  «  Cathmor  was  brave  ,  but 
he  fought  for  gloomy  Cairbar.  *>  They  will 
pafs  over  my  tomb  in  lilence  :  my  fame  shall 
not  be  heaid^  —  Cairbar  i  ioofe  the  bards : 
they  are  the  Tons  of  other  times.  Their 
voice  shall  be  heard  in  other  years  ;  after 
the  kings  of  Tcmora  have  failed. — 

We  came  forth  at  the  words  of  the  chief. 
We  faw  him  in  his  ftrength.  He  was  like  thy 
youth  ,  OFingal,  when  thoufirft  didftlift  the 
fpear. — His  face  was  like  the  plain  of  the  fun, 
when  it  is  bright :  no  darkncfs  travelled  over 
his  brow.  But  he  came  with  his  thoufa'nds 
to  Ullinj  to  aid  the  red-haired  Cairbar  :  and 
now  he  comes  to  revenge  his  death,  O  king 
of  v/ oody  Morven ! — 

And  let  him  come ,  replied  the  king ;  I  love 
a  foe  like  Cathmor.  His  foul  is  great^  his  arm 
3S  ftrong,  his  battles  are  full  of  fame. — But 
the  little  foul  is  a  vapour  that  hovers  round 
the  marshy  lake  :  it  never  rifes  on  the  greea 
hill,  left  the  winds  should  m.ect  it  there  :  its 
dwelling  is  in  the  cave ,  it  fends  forth  the 
dart  of  death. 
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Our  young  heroes,  O  warilors,  are  like 
tlie  renown  of  our  fathers. — They  fight  in 
yourh;  they  fall  :  their  names  are  in  the  fong. 
Fingal  is  amidft  his  darkening  years.  He 
mart  not  fall ,  as  an  aged  oak,  acrofs  a  feciec 
ilream.  Nearit  are  the  fteps  of  the  hunter, as  it 
lies  beneath  the  wind.  «  How  has  that  tree 
fallen?  »  He,  whirling,  flrides  along. 

Raife  the  fong  of  joy,  ye  bards  of  Mor- 
ven ,  that  our  fouls  may  forget  the  paft. — 
The  red  ftars  look  on  us  from  the  clouds, 
and  filently  dcCcend.  Soon  shall  the  grey 
beam  of  the  morning  rife,  and  shew  us  the 
foes  of  Cormac. — Fillan  I  take  the  fpear  of 
the  king;  go  to  Moras  dark-brown  fide.  Let 
thine  eyes  travel  over  the  heath,  like  flames 
of  fire.  Obferve  the  foes  of  Fingal ,  and  the 
couiTe  of  generous  Cathmor.  I  hear  a  diftant 
found, likethe  falling  of  rocks  in  thedefart. — 
Ba:  ilrike  thou  ihy  shield  ,  at  times ,  that  they 
niav  not  come  through  night,  and  the  fame 
oi  Morven  ceafe. — I  begin  to  be  alone,  my 
fon,  and  I  dread  the  fall  of  my  renown. 

The  voice  of  the  bards  arofe.  The  king 
leaned  on  the  shield  of  Trenmor. —  Sleep 
defcended  on  his  eyes;  his  future  battles  rofe 
in  his  dreams.  The  hoft  are  deeping  around. 
Dark-haired  Fillan  obferved  the  £oe.  His 
fteps  are  on  a  diftant  hill  ;  wehear^  at  times, 
his  clan^^incr  shield. 
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ARGUMENT  to  Book  H. 

This  hook  opens  ,  we  may  fuppcfc  ,  about 
midnight,  with  a  foliloquy  cf  OJJiany  who 
had  retired ,  from  the  refl  of  the  army  y 
to  mourn  for  his  fon  Ofcar.  Upon  hearing 
the  noife  of  Cathmors  army  approaching ^ 
he  went  to  find  out  his  brother  Fillan  , 
who  kept  the  watch  ^  on  the  hill  of  Mora  , 
in  the  front  of  Fingal's  arm.y.  In  the 
converfation  of  the  brothers  ,  the  epifodc 
of  Conar 3  the  fon  of  Trenmor ,  who  was  ' 
the  firft  king  of  Ireland ,  is  introduced  y 
which  lays  open  the  origin  of  the  contejls 
between  the  Gael  and  Firbolg  ^  the  two 
nations  who  firfi  poffejfed  themfelves  of 
that  IJland.  Ojjian  kindles  a  fire  on  Mora  ; 
upon  which  Cathmor  dcfjled  from  the 
defign  he  had  formed  of  furprifing  the 
army  of  the  Caledonians.  He  calls  a 
council  of  his  chiefs  ;  reprimands  Foldath 
for  advijing  a  night-attack ,  as  the  Irish 
army  were  fo  much  fuperior  in  numJoer  to 
the  enemy.  The  bard  Fonar  introduces  the 
fiory  of  Crothar  y  the  ancefior  of  the  king, 
which  throws  further  light  on  the  hiftory 
of  Ireland  y  and  the  original  pretenfions 
of  the  family  of  Aiha ,  to  the  throne  of 
that  kingdom.  The  Irish  chiefs  lie  down, 
to  refl ,  and  Cathmor  himfelf  undertakes 
the  watch.  In  his  circuit  ^  rour.d  the  army^ 
he  is  met  by  Ojfian.  The  interview  of 
the    two    heroes   is    defcribed,   Cathmor 
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obtains  a  promife  from  OJfian  3  to  order 
a  funeral  elegy  to  be  fung  over  the  grave 
of  Cairbar  y  it  being  the  opinion  of  the 
times  ,  that  the  fouls  of  the  dead  could 
not  be  happy  3  till  their  elegies  were  fung 
by  a  bard.  Morning  comes.  Cathmor  and 
OJJian  part  ;  and  the  latter  ,  cafually 
meeting  with  Carril  the  fon  of  Kinfena  ^ 
fends  that  bard,  with  a  funeral  fong^  to 
the  tomb  of  Cairbar, 


T    E    M    O    R   A^ 

A  N 
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BOOK     SECOND. 

(  I )  Father  of  heroes,  Trenmoi- !  dvi^ellet 
of  eddying  v/inds  I  where  the  dark-red  courfe 
of  thunder  marks  the  troubled  clouds  !  Open 
thou  thy  llormy  halls ,  and  let  the  bards  of 
old  be  near  :  lee  them  draw  near ,  with  their 
fongs  and  their  half  viewlefs  harps.  No  dwel- 
ler of  mifty  valley  comes  j  no  hunter  unknown 

(i)  AddrefTes  to  the  fpirits  of  deceafed  warriors 
are  common  ,  in  th;  compofitions  of  O/Han.  Ke  , 
however,  exprefl'is  rhsm  in  luch  lan£;iiage  as  prevents 
all  fiifpicion  of  his  paying   divine  honours  to  rhc 

dead  ,  as  was  ufual  among  other  nations. Prom 

the  fequel  of  this  apolirophe  ,  it  appears  ,  that 
Odian  had  retired  from  cl;e  reft  of  the  army  to 
mourn,  in  fecrcr,  over  the  dearh  of  his  fon  Ofcar, 
This  indirect  method  of  narration  has  much  of 
the  nature  of  the  Drama  ,  and  is  more  forcible 
than  a  regular  hiftcrical  chain  of  circumftauccs.  The 
abrupt  manner  of  Oflian  may  often  render  him 
obfcure  to  inattentive  readers.  Thofe  who  retain 
his  poems  >  on  memory  ,  feem  to  be  fenfible  of 
this  ;  and  ufually  give  tlie  hiftory  of  the  pieces 
miuutsly ,  before  they  begin  to  repeat  th;  poetry.  . 
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a:  Ills  ftreams ;  but  the  car-borne  Ofcar  from 
the  folds  of  war.  Sudden  is  thy  change,  my 
fon  .  from  what  thou  wcr:  on  dark  Moi-lena  ! 
The  blaft  folds  thee  in  its  skirt,  and  ruflies 
along  the  sky. 

Doft  thou  not  behold  thy  father,  at  the 
flream  of  nijz;ht  r  The  chiefs  of  Morven  fleep 
far-diflant.  They  have  loft  no  fon.  But  ye 
have  loft  a  hero.  Chiefs  of  dreamy  Morven! 
Who  could  equal  his  ftrength  ,  when  barcic 
relied  againft  his  fide  ,  like  the  darknefs  of 
crowded  waters  ?  —  Why  this  cloud  oa 
OfTian's  foul  ?  It  ought  to  burn  in  danger. 
Erin  is  near  with  her  hoft.  The  king  of 
Morven  is  alone. — Alone  thou  shalt  not  be  , 
my  father ,  while  I  can  lift  the  fpear. 

I  rofe,  in  my  rattling  arms.  I  liftened  to 

Tho*  this  book  has  little  adion  ,  it  is  nor  the 
Icaft  imporiant  pare  of  Temora.  The  poet,  in  fcviral 
epifodcs ,  ruiis  up  the  caufe  of  the  war  to  the  vciy 
fource.  The  fir.'l  population  of  Ireland  ,  the  wars 
between  the  two  nations  who  originally  polfelTed 
rhat  iflanJ  ,  its  firft  race  of  kings,  and  the  revo- 
lutions of  its  government  ,  arc  important  facVs , 
and  are  delivered  by  the  poet  ,  with  fo  Htde  mix- 
ture of  the  fabulous ,  that  one  cannot  help  prefjiiing 
his  accounts  to  the  improbable  fidions  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  hiflorians.  The  Mileiiaa  fables  of 
thofe  gentlemen  bear  about  them  the  marks  of  a 
late  invention.  To  trace  their  legends  to  their 
Iburce  would  be  no  difficult  taskj  but  a  difquificioa 
of  this  Tote  would  extend  this  note  too  far. 
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the  wind  of  night.  The  shield  of  Fillan  (i) 
is  not  heard.  I  shook  for  the  Ton  of  Fingal. 
Why  should  the  foe  come,  by  night;  and 
the  dark-haired  warrior  fail  ?  —  Diftant  , 
fuilen  murmurs  rife  :  like  the  noife  of  the 
lake  of  Lego  ,  when  its  waters  shrink,  in 
the  days  of  froft  ,  and  a'l  its  burfling  ice 
refounds.  The  people  of  Lara  look  to  hea- 
ven,  and  forefee  the  florm.~-My  fleps  are 
forward  on  tie  heath  :  the  fpear  of  Ofcai* 
in  my  hand.  Red  ftars  looked  from  night. — 
I  lav/  Fillan  filcnt  before  me  ,  bending 
forward  from  Mora's  rock.  He  heard  the 
shout  of  the  foe  ;  the  joy  of  his  foul  arofe* 

(  I  )  We  uiidcrfland  ,  from  the  preceding  book-, 
that  Cathmor  was  nearwith  an  army,  "Wh^^n  Caiibar 
vaskilkd,  the  tribes  who  attended  him  fell  back 
to  Cathmor;  v,ho  ,  as  it  afcrvvards  appears,  had 
taken  a  re(blution  to  furprize  fingal  by  night.  Tillan 
was  difpatched  to  the  liill  of  Mora  ,  which  was 
in  the  front  of  the  Caledonians  ,  to  obferve  the 
motions  of  CathnKr.  In  this  iicuation  were  affairs 
when  OliJan  ,  upon  hearing  thenoift  of  the  approach- 
ing enemy  ,  went  to  find  out  his  brother.  Their 
couvcrfacion  naturally  introduces  the  cpifodc  , 
concerning  Conar  the  Ion  of  Trcnmor  the  hrft  Irish 
monarch  ,  which  is  fo  neceiTary  to  the  underltanding 
the   foundation  of  the  rebellion  and  ufurpat:on  of 

Cairbar  and   Cathmor. Fillan  was  the  your.geft 

of  the  fcnsof  fingal ,  then  living.  He  and  Bofmin  , 
mentioned  in  the  batdc  of  Lorcy  were  the  only 
childien  of  the  king  ,  by  Clatho  the  daughter  of 
Cathulla  king  of  Inis-tore,  whom  he  had  taken  to  / 
wife  ,  after  the  death  of  Ros-crana  ,  the  daughter 
of  Cormac  MacCo^ar  kij::g  of  Irclaitd. 
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Ke  heard  my  founding  tread ,   and  turned 
his  lifted  fpear, 

Comeft  thou,  Ton  of  nis;ht,  in  peace  ?  Or 
doll:  thou  meet  my  wrath  ?  The  foes  of  Fingal 
are  mine.  Speak ,  or  fear  my  fteel. — I  ftand, 
not  in  vain  ,  the  shield  of  Morven's  race. 

Never  raayfl  thou  fland  in  vain  ,  Ton  of 
blue-eyed  Clatho.  Fingal  begins  to  be  alone  y 
darknefs  gathers  on  the  laft  of  his  days.  Yet 
lie  has  two  (i)  fons  who  ought  to  shine  in 
war.  Who  ought  to  be  two  beams  of  lights 
near  the  fteps  of  his  departure. 

Son  of  Fingal,  replied  the  youth  ,  It  is  not 
long  fince  I  raifed  the  fpear.  Few  are  the 
marks  of  my  fword  in  battle ,  but  my  foul 

(  1 )  That  is ,  two  fons  in  Ireland.  Fergus  ,  the 
fccond  fon  of  Fingal  ,  was ,  at  that  time  ,  on  an 
expedition  ,  wliich  is  mentioned,  in  one  of  the 
leik-r  poems  of  Offian.  He  ,  according  to  foma 
traditions ,  was  the  anceftor  of  Fergus  ,  the  fori 
of  Ere  or  Arcath ,  commonly  called  Fergus  the 
fccond  in  the  Scotch  hiltories.  The  beginning  of  the 
reii;n  of  Fergus  ,  over  the  Scots ,  is  placed  ,  by  the 
inofi  approved  annals  cf  Scotland  ,  in  the  fourtI^ 
year  of  the  fifth  age  :  a  full  century  after  the  death 
of  Offian.  The  genealogy  of  his  family  is  record^ed 
thus  by  the  highland  Senachies  ;  Fergus  Mac-^ccath 
Mac-Chongael  ^Mac-Fergus  ,  MucFiongacl "abuai' : 
«.  e.  Fergus  the  fon  of  Arcath  ,  the  fon  of  Conga! , 
the  fon  of  Fergus ,  the  fon  of  Fingal  the  viiiorious. 
This  fubjeft  is  treated  more  at  large  ,  in  the  dif- 
fertation  prefixed   to  the  poem. 
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is  fire.  The  chiefs  of  Bolga  (  i  )  crowd 
around  the  shield  of  generous  Cathmor. 
Their  gathering  is  on  that  heath.  Shall  my 
fleps  approach  their  hofr?!  yielded  to  Ofcac 
alone,  in  the  ftrife  of  the  race,  on  Cona. 

FiUan  ,  thou  shalt  not  approach  their  hoft; 
nor  fall  before  thy  fame  is  known.  My  name 
is  heard  in  fong  :  when  needrul  I  advance. — • 
From  the  skirts  of  night  I  shall  view  their 
gleaming  tribes. — Why  ,  Fillan  ,  didft  thou 
ipeak  of  Ofcar ,  to  call  forth  my  figh  ?  I  mufl 
forget  (z)  the  warrior,  till  the  ftorm   is 


(  I  )  The  fourhern  parts  of  Ireland  went  ,  for 
fonie  time,  under  the  name  of  Bolga,  from  the 
Ftr-bo!g  or  Belga  of  Britain  ,  who  f;ttled  a  colony 
there,  ^olg  fi^niiies  a  quiver  y  from  which  proceeds 
Fir-bolg  ,  i.  e.  bow-men  \  To  called  from  their  ufing 
bows ,  mors  than   any  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 

(  1 )  It  is  remarkable  ,  that ,  after  this  pafTage  ,' 
Ofcar  is  not  mentioned  in  all  Temora.  The  fituations 
of  thecharadc-rs  who  ad  in  the  poem  are  foinrerefting, 
that  others  ,  foreign  to  the  fubj^ft,  could  nor  be 
introduced  with  any  luftre.  Tho'  the  epifode  ,  which 
follows ,  may  feem  to  flow  naturally  enough  from 
the  converfation  of  the  brothers,  yet  I  have  shewn, 
in  a  preceding  note ,  and ,  more  at  large  ,  in  the 
dilTertation  prefixed  to  this  colledion ,  that  the 
poet  had  a  farther  dehgn  in  view.  It  is  highly 
probable ,  tho'  the  Irish  annaiifts  do  not  agree  with 
Oflian  in  other  particulars ,  that  the  Conar  here 
mencioned  is  the  fame  with  their  Conar-m6r ,  i.  c. 
Conar  the  great ,  whom  they  place  in  the  firft  century. 
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rolled  av/ay.  Sadncfs  ought  not  to  cKvell  in 
danger,  nor  rhe  tear  in  the  eye  of  war.  Our 
fathers  forgot  their  fillen  fons ,  till  the  noifc 
of  arms  was  paft.  Then  forrow  returned  to 
the  tomb,  and  the  fong  of  bards  arofe. 

Conar(i)  was  the  brother  of  Trathal,firfl:  of 
mortal  men.  His  battles  were  on  every  coalh 
A  thoufand  ftreams  rolled  down  the  blood  of 
his  foes.  His  fame  filled  green  Erin,  like  a 
pleafant  gale.  The  nations  garhered  in  Ullin, 
and  tiiey  bleffed  the  king  of  the  race  of  their 
fathers,  from  the  land  of  hinds. 

(  I )  Conar ,  the  firfl  king  of  Ireland  ,  was  the 
fon  ofTrenmor,  the  srear-grand-farhcr  ofFingal. 
It  was  on  account  of  this  family-connection  ,  that 
Finga!  was  engaged  in  !o  many  wars  in  thj  caufc  of 
the  race  of  Conar.  Tho'  few  of  the  actions  of 
Trenmor  arc  mentioned  in  Oflian's  poems  ,  yet  , 
from  th:  honourable  appellations  btflowcd  on  him  , 
we  may  conclude  that  he  was,  in  the  day?  of  the 
poet,  the  moli  renowned  name  of  ant!v.]uity.  The 
moft  probable  opinion  concerning  him  is  ,  that  he 
wasthetirft,  who  united  the  tribes  of  the  Caledonians, 
and  commanded  them  ,  in  chief,  ngainft  the  incurlions 
of  the  Romans.  The  geneaiogifts  of  the  North  have 
traced  his  family  far  back  ,  and  given  a  lift  of  his 
anceilors  to  Cunnmor  nan  Ian  ,  or  Conmor  of  the 
fwords  ,  who  according  to  them  ,  was  the  firll  who 
crolFed  the  great  fea  ,  to  Caledonia  ,  from  which 
circuraftance  his  name  proceeded  ,  which  fignifies 
Great  ocean.  Genealogies  of  fo  ancient  a  date  , 
liowevcr ,   are  little  to   be  depended  upon. 
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The  chiefs  (i)  of  the  foath  v/ere  gacherecf, 
in  the  darknefs  of  their  pride.  In  the  horrid 
cave  of  Moma,they  mixed  their  fecret  words. 
Thicher  often,  they  faid  ,  the  fpirics  of  their 
fathers  came  ;  shewing  their  pale  forms  from 
the  chinky  rocks,  and  reminding  chem  of  the 
honor  of  Bolga. — Why  should  Conar  reign, 
the  fon  of  ftreamy  Morven  ? 

They  came  forth  ,  like  the  ilreams  of  the 
defart,  with  the  roar  of  their  hundred  tribes. 
Conar  was  a  rock  before  them  :  broken 
they  roiled  on  every  fide.  But  often  they 
returned  ,  and  the  fons  of  Ullin  fell.  The 
king  ftood,  among  the  tombs  of  his  warriors, 
and  darkly  bent  his  mournful  face.  His  foul 
was  rolled  into  itfelt ;  he  niarked  the  place, 
where  he  was  to  fall;  when  Trathal  came, 
in  his  ftrengch  ,  the  chief  of  cloudy  Morven. 
— Nor  did  he  come  alone  3  Colgar  (i)  was 

(  I  )  The  chiefs  of  the  Fir-bolg  who  pofTefleJ 
themfelves  of  rhe  fourh  of  Ireland  ,  prior,  perhaps, 
to  the  fctclement  of  the  CaHl  of  Caledonia  ,  and  the 
Hebrid-^s,  in  Ulfter.  Fiom  the  fcquci,  it  appears 
that  the  Fit-bolg  were  ,  by  much  ,  rhe  moft  powerful 
nation;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Cael  mufl  have 
fubmitted  to  them  ,  had  they  not  received  fucco'.irs 
from  their  mother-country  ,  under  die  command 
of  Conar. 

(  i)  Col^-er.  fiercely-looking warr-or.  Su'.'n-corma  , 
blue  eyes.  Colgar  wr.s  the  eldeft  of  the  Ions  of 
Trathal  :  Comhal  ,  who  was  the  father  of  Pingal  , 
was    very    young  when   the   prefent  expedition    to 

Vol.  m.  E 
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at  liis  fide ;  C!blgar  the  Con  of  tlie  king  and 
of  white-bofomed  Solin-corma. 

As  Trenmoi'  ,  cloathed  with  meteors  ," 
<3efcends  from  the  halls  of  thunder,  pouring 
the  dark  ftorm  before  him  ,  over  the  troubled 
.fea:  fo  Colgar  defcended  to  battle,  and  waf- 
ted the  echoing  field.  His  father  rejoiced 
over  the  hero  :  but  an  arrow  came.  His 
tomb  was  raifed,  without  a  tear.  The  king 
was  to  revenge  his  Ton.  —  He  lightened 
forward  in  battle,  till  Bolga  yielded  at  her 
ftrearas. 

When  peace  returned  to  the  land  ,  and  his 
blue  v/aves  bore  the  king  to  Morven  :  then 
lie  remembered  his  fon  ,  and  poured  the 
iilent  tear.  Thrice  did  the  bards,  at  the  cave 
of  Furmono ,  call  the  foul  of  Colgar.  They 
called  him  to  the  hills  of  his  land ;  he  heard 
them  in  his  mift.  Trathal  placed  his  fword  in 
tte  cave,  that  the  fpirit  of  his  Ton  might  re- 
joice. 

Ireland  happened.  It  Is  I'cmarkable  ,  that ,  of  all  his 
anccltors ,  the  poet  makes  the  Icaft  mention  of 
Comhal  ;  which,  probably,  proceeded  from  the 
unfortunate  life  and  untimely  death  ot  that  hero. 
Trom  fome  pafTages ,  concerning  him  ,  we  learn  , 
indeed  ,  that  he  was  brave  ,  hut  he  wanted  condud, 
and  ,  as  Oflian  exprclfes  it  ,  his  foul  was  dark.  This 
impartiality  ,  with  refpeft  to  a  charavlerfo  near  him  , 
reflei^s  honour  on  the  poet. 
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(i)  Colgar,  foil  of  Trachal,  laid  Fillan, 
tlioii  wer:  renov^/ned  in  youth!  Buc  the  king 
hath  not  marked  my  fvord,  bright-ftreaming 
on  the  field.  I  go  forth  with  the  crovd  :  I 
return ,  without  my  fame. — But  the  foe  ap- 
proaches, Olfian.  I  hear  their  muraiur  oa 
the  heath.  The  found  of  their  fleps  is  like 
thunder,  in  the  bofom  of  the  ground,  when 
the  rocking  hills  shake  their  groves,  and  noc 
a  blaft  pours  from  the  darkened  sky. 

Sudden  I  turned  on  my  fpear ,  and  raifed 
llie  flame  of  an  oak  on  high.  I  fpread 
it  large ,  on  Mora's  wind.  Cathmor  ftopt  in 
his  courfe, — Gleaming  he  ftood ,  like  a  rock , 
on  whofe  fides  are  the  wanderin  g  of 
blafls;  which  feize  its  echoing  flreams  and 
clothe  them  over  with  ice.  So  ftood  the 
friend  ( i )  of  Grangers.  The  winds  lift  hi? 


(  I  )  The  poet  begins  here  to  mark  ftrongly  the 
charadkr  of  Fillan  ,  who  is  to  make  fo  great  a 
figure  in  the  fequel  of  the  poem.  lie  has  the  impa- 
tience ,  the  ambition  and  fire  which  are  peculiar 
to  a  young  hero.  Kindled  with  the   fame  of  Colgar  , 

he   forgets  his  untimely  fall. From  Fillan's  ex- 

pieflions  in  this   palfage  ,   it  would    feem  ,   that    he 
»as  negleded  by  Fingal,  on  account  of  his  youth. 

(  2  )  Cathmor  is  diftinguished  ,  by  this  honour- 
able title  ,  on  account  of  bis  generoGcy  to  flrangcis, 
which  was  fo  great  as  to  be  remarkable  even  in  thofc 
4ays  of  hoff  icality, 

Eij 
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heavy  locks .  Thou  art  the  talleft  of  the  race 
of  Erin ,  king  of  flreamy  Aiha ! 

Firfl:  of  bards,  faid  Cathnior,  Fonar  (i), 
call  the  chiefs  of  Erin.  Call  red  -  hair'd 
Cormar ,  dark-brov(/ed  Malthos ,  the  (ide-loag- 
looking  gloom  of  MAr^nan..  Let  the  pride 
of  Foldath  appear :  the  red-rolling  eye  of 
-Turlotho.  Nor  let  Hidalla  be  forgot  j  his 
voice  ,  in  danger ,  is  like  the  found  of  a 
shower,  when  it  falls  in  the  blafted  vale, 
near  Acha's  failing  flream. 

They  came,  in  their  clanging  arms.  They 
bent  forward  to  his  voice  ,  as  if  a  fpirit  of 
,their  fechers  fpoke  from  a  cloud  of  night. — 
Dreadful  shone  they  to  the  light  j  like  the  fall 
of  the  Aream  of  Brumo  (z),  when  the  meteor 

(  I  )  Fonar  ,  the  man  ^ffong.  Before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chriftianity  a  name  was  noc  impofed  iipou 
any  perfon  ,  till  he  had  diftinguished  himf-If  by 
fome  remarkable  adlion  ,  from  which  his  name 
should  be  derived.  Hence  it  is  that  the  names  in 
the  poems  of  O/Iian  ,  fuic  fo  well  with  the  chaiadteis 
of  tiie  perfons  who  b.'ar  them. 

(  2  )  Bfumo  was  a  place  of  worship  (  Fing-  b.  6. )   \ 
in  Craca,  which  is  fiippofed  to  be  o  le  of  th;  ifles   I 
of  Shetland.  It  was   thought  ,    that    ihe   fpirits  of  I 
the    deceafed   haunted  it,    by    night,    wh:vh   adds 
more  terioi   to   the  defcciption  introduced  h-. re.  TA« 
honid  ckde  of  Brumo  ,  u'htre  often  ,  :hcy  fcid  ,  the 
ghojis  of  the  dead  howled  round  the  fions  cf  fear. 
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lights  it,  before  the  nightly  ftranger.  Shud»" 
dering,  he  flops  in  his  journey  ,  and  looks 
up  for  the  beam  of  the  morn. 

(  I  )  Why  delights  Foidath,  faid  the  king; 
to  pour  the  blood  of  foes,  by  night?  Fails 
his  arm  in  battle,  in  the  beams  ofdayjFevw 
are  the  foes  before  us ,  v/hy  should  ^5/e  clothe 
us  in  miit?  The  valiant  delight  to  shine, ia 
the  battles  of  their  land. — 

Thy  counfcl  was  in  vain,  chief  of  Moma  J 
the  eyes  of  Morven  do  not  deep.  They  are 
watchful,  as  eagles,  on  their  moffy  rocks. — 
Let  each  colled ,  beneath  his  cloud ,  the 
ftrength  of  his  roaring  tribe.  To-morrow  I 
move,  in  light,  to  meet  the  foes  of  Bolga! — > 
IVlighty  (i )  was  he,  that  is  low,  the  race  of 
Borbar-duchul  I 

f  1  )  From  thit  paffage  ,  ir  appears  ,  tkat  it  was 
Poldath  who  had  advifed  ths  nighc-accack.  The 
gloomy  charader  of  Foldath  is  prop.^rly  contrafted 
to  th^  generous  .  th.^  open  Cathmor.  Ollian  is 
peculiarly  happy  in  oppo'ing  ditFerenc  characters  , 
and  ,  by  that  means  ,  in  heightening  the  features  of 
hoth.  Foldath  appears  to  have  been  the  favourite 
of  Cairbar,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  but  he  was  a 
proper  enough  miniftcr  to  fuch  a  prince.  He  was  cruel 
and  impetuous  ,  but  feems  to  have  had  great  inartiar 
merit. 

(_i)  By  this  exclamation  Cathmor  intimates  that 
he  intends  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  brothes 
Cairbar. 

Eiij 
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Not  unmarked ,  faid  FoldatK  ,  v/ere  my 
ileps  before  thy  race.  In  light ,  I  met  the  foes 
of  Cairbarj  the  warrior  praifed  my  deeds. — 
But  his  ftone  was  raifed  without  a  tear  ?  No 
bard  fung  ( i )  over  Erin's  king  ;  and  shall 
liis  foes  rejoice  along  their  mofTy  hills  ? — ■ 
No  :  they  rauft  not  rejoice  :  he  was  the 
friend  of  Foldath.  Our  words  were  mixed, 
in  Tecret,  in  Moma's  filent  cave;  whilft  thou, 
a  boy  in  the  field  ,  purfuedft  the  thiftle's 
beard. — With  Moma's  fons  I  shall  rush  abroad, 
and  find  the  foe,  on  his  dusky  hills.  Fingal 
shall  lie  without  his  fong ,  the  grey-haire4 
king  of  Selma. 

Doil  thou  think,  thou  feeble  man ,  replied 
the  chief  of  Atha;  doft  thou  think  that  he  can 
fall ,  without  his  fame,  in  Erin?  Could  the 
bards  be  filent ,  at  the  tomb  of  the  mighty 
Fingal  ?  The  fong  would  burft  in  fecret;  and 
the  fpirit  of  the  king  rejoice. — It  is  when 
thou  shalt  fall,  that  the  bard  shall  forget  the 
fong.  Thou  art  dark ,  chief  of  Moma ,  tho* 
thine  arm  is  a  tempefl:  in  war. — Do  I  forget 
the  king  of  Erin,  in  his  narrow  houfe?  My 
foul  is  not  loft  to  Cairbar,  the  brother  of  my 

(  1  )  To  have  no  funeral  elegy  fung  over  his 
tomb,  was,  in  thofe  days,  reckoned  rhe  grcateft 
misfortune  that  could  bcfal  a  man  ;  as  his  foul 
could  not  othei'wifc  be  admitted  to  the  airy  hall  of 
his  fathers. 
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love.  I  marked  the  bright  beams  of  joy  , 
which  travelled  over  his  cloudy  mind,  when 
I  returned  ,  with  fame  ,  to  Atha  of  the 
lireams. 

Tall  they  removed ,  beneath  the  words 
of  the  king  ;  each  to  his  own  dark  tribe; 
where,  humming,  they  rolled  on  the  heath  , 
faint-glittering  to  the  frars  :  like  waves  ,  in 
the  rocky  bay  ,  before  the  nightly  wind. — 
Beneath  an  oak  ,  lay  the  chief  of  Atha  : 
Lis  shield  ,  a  dusky  round,  hung  high.  Near 
ilm  ,  againft  a  rock  ,  leaned  the  ftranger  ( 1) 
of  Inis-huna  :  that  beam  of  light ,  with 
wandering  locks,  from  Lumon  of  the  roes. 
• — At  diftance  rofe  the  voice  of  Fonar,\vitIi 
the  deeds  of  the  days  of  old.  The  fong  fails  , 
at   times,  in  Lubar's  growing  roar. 

(z)  Crothar,  begun  ths  bard,  firft  dweir 

(  I  )  By  thejiranger  oflnishuna  ,  is  meant  Sulmal/a  ,' 
the  daughter  of  Coiimor  king  of  Inis-huna  ,  the 
ancient  name  of  that  part  of  South-Britain  ,  which 

is   next   to    the    Irish    coaft. She    had    followed 

Cathmor  in  difguife.  H;r  Ilory  is  related  at  large 
ill  the  fourth  book, 

(1)  Crothar  was  the  ancellor  of  Cathmor,  and 
the  firft  of  his  family  ,  who  had  fettled  in  Atha. 
It  was  in  his  time  ,  that  the  firft  wars  were  kindled 
between  the  Fir-bolt;  and  Gael.  The  propriety  of  the 
cpifode  is  evident  \  as  the  conteft  which  originally 
lofe  between  Crothar  andConar ,  fubfifted  afterward* 
f:ir 
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at  Atha's  moiTy  ftream.  A  thoufand  ( i )  oaks , 
from  the  mountains,  formed  his  echoing 
hall.  The  gathering  of  the  people  v/as  there, 
around  the  feaft  of  the  blue-eyed  king. — 
But  who  ,  among  his  chiefs  ,  was  like  the 
ftacely  Crothar  ?  Warriors  kindled  in  his 
prefence.  The  young  figh  of  the  virgins 
rofc.  In  Alnecma  ( i )  was  the  '>varrior  honour^ 
cd  j  the  firft  of  the  race  of  Eolga. 

"between  their  pofterity ,  and  was  the  foundation  of 
llie  ilory  of  the  poem. 

(  1  )  From  this  circinnftance  we  may  learn  that 
the  air  of  building  with  llone  was  not  known  in 
Ireland  Co  early  as  the  days  of  Crothar.  "When  the 
colony  were  long  fettled  in  the  country  ,  the  arcs  of 
civil  life  began  to  increafc  among  then)  ;  for  we  find 
mention  made  of  the  toilers  of  ^tha  in  the  time  of 
Cathinor  ,  which  could  not  well  be  applied  to  wooden 
l^uildings.  In  Caledonia  rhey  begun  very  early  to 
build  with  flone.  None  of  the  hf-ufes  of  Fingal  , 
excepting  Ti-foirmal  ,  were  of  wood.  Ti-foirmal  was 
the  gre.it  hall  wlicre  the  bards  met  ro  repeat  their 
compofitions  annually  ,  b.fore  they  fubmitted  them 
to  the  judgment  of  the  king  in  Selma.  By  fomc 
accident  or  other,  this  Wi)oden  houfe  happened  to 
be  burnt  ,  and  an  ancient  bard  ,  in  the  charadec 
of  Oifian  ,  has  left  us  a  curious  catalogue  of  the 
furniture  which  it  contained.  The  poem  is  not  jull 
now  in  my  iiands  ,  otherwife  I  would  lay  here  a 
tranflation  of  it  before  the  reader.  It  has  little  poetical 
merit  ,  and  evidently  bears  the  marks  of  a  period 
much  later  than  that  wherein  Fingal  lived. 

(i)  Alnecma,  or  Ainecmacht ,  was  the  nnclenc 
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He  pui-rued  the  chace  in  Ullin  :  on  the 
mofs-covered  top  of  Druraardo.  From  the 
wood  looked  the  daughter  of  Ca:hmin  ,  the 
blue-rolling  eye  of  Con-lama.  Her  figh  rofe 
in  fecrer.  She  bent  her  head ,  midft  hec 
wandering  locks.  The  moon  looked  in  ,  ac 
night ,  and  Taw  the  white-tolling  of  her 
arms;  for  she  thought  of  the  mighty  Crothar, 
in  the  feafon  of  her  dreams. 

Three  days  feafted  Crothar  with  Cathmin, 
On  the  fourth  they  awaked  the  hinds.  Con- 
Idma  moved  to  the  chace ,  with  all  her  lovely 
fteps.  She  met  Crothar  in  the  narrow  path. 
The  bow  fell,  at  once,  from  her  hand.  She 
turned  her  face  away  ,  and  half-hid  it  with 
her  locks. — The  love  of  Crothar  rofe.  He 
brought  the  white-bofomed  maid  to  Atha. 
— Bards  raifed  the  fong  in  her  prefence  j 
joy  dv/elt  round  the   daughter  of  Ullin. 

The  pride  of  Turloch  rofe  ,  a  youth  who 
loved  the  white-handed  Con-lama.  He  came, 
with  battle,  to  Alnecma  ',  to  Atha  of  the 
roes.  Cormul  went  forth  to  the  flrife,  the 
brother  of  car-borne  Crothar.  He  went  forth  ^ 

name  of  Connaiight.  Ullin  is  ftill  rhe  Itish  name 
of  ibe  province  of  Uiller.  To  avoid  the  multiplying 
of  .notes  ,  I  shall  here  give  the  figuification  of  the 
names  in  this  epifode.  Drumardo  ,  hioh-ridge. 
Cathmia  ,  calm  in  battle.  C6n-!amha ,  foft  handt 
Turloch  ,  man  of  the  quiyer,  Cormul ,  ^lue  eye. 
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but  he  fell,  and  the  figh  of  his  people  rofe. 
—  Silent  and  tall,  acrofs  the  ftream,  came 
the  darkening  ftiength  of  Crochar  :  he  rolled 
the  foe  from  Alnecma,  and  returned  ^  midft 
the  )oy  of  Con-lama. 

Battle  on  battle  comes.  Blood  is  poured 
on  blood.  The  tombs  of  the  valiant  rife. 
Erin's  clouds  are  hung  round  with  ghofts. 
The  chiefs  of  the  fouth  gathered  round  the 
echoing  shield  of  Crothar.  He  came  ,  with 
death  ,  to  the  paths  of  the  foe.  The  virgins 
wept,  by  the  iireams  ofUllin.  They  looked 
to  the  mift  of  the  hill ,  no  hunter  defcended 
from  its  folds.  Silence  darkened  in  the  land  : 
blafts  fighed  lonely  on  graffy  tombs. 

Defcending  like  the  eagle  of  heaven,  with 
all  his  ruftling  wings ,  when  he  forfakcs  the 
blaft  with  joy,  the  fon  of  Trenmor  came  j 
Conar  ,  arm  of  death  ,  from  Morven  of  the 
groves. — He  poured  his  might  along  green 
Erin.  Death  dimly  ftrode  behind  his  fc/ord. 
The  fons  of  Bolga  fled  ,  from  his  couiTe  , 
as  from  a  fiream  ,  that  burfting  from  the 
ilormy  defart ,  rolls  the  fields  together,  with 
all  their  echoing  woods. — Crothar  (  i )  met 

(  I  )  Th:  delicacy  of  the  bard  ,  with  regard  to 
Crochar,  is  reuiarkjble.  As  he  was  the  anccflor  of 
Cathmor ,  to  whom  the  epifode  is  addrefTcd , 
the  bard  foftens  his  defeat ,  by  only  mentioning  thai 
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him  in  battle  :  but  Alnecma's  warriors  fled. 
The  king  of  Atha  flowly  retired,  in  the 
grief  of  his  toul.  He  ,  afterwards ,  shone  in 
the  fouth  j  but  dim  as  the  fun  of  Autumn  ; 
when  he  vifits  ,  in  his  robes  of  mift  ,  Lara 
of  dark  iheams.The  withered  grafs  is  covered 
with  dew:  the  field,   tho'  bright ,  is  fad. 

Why  wakes  the  bard  before  me  ,  faii 
Carhmor,  the  iuemory  of  thole  who  fled? 
Has  Tome  ghoft  ,  from  his  dusky  cloud , 
bent  forward  to  thine  ear,  to  frighten  Cathmor 
from  the  field  with  the  tales  of  old?  Dwellers 
of  the  folds  of  night ,  your  voice  is  but  a 
blaft  to  me  j  which  takes  the  grey  thiftle's 
head  ,  and  ftrews  its  beard  on  ftreams. 
Within  my  bofom  is  a  voice  j  others  hear 
it  not.  His  foul  forbids  the  king  of  Erin  to 
shrink  back  from  war. 


hhpeopUfled. Cathmor  tonic  the  fongof  Fonarin 

an  unfavourable  light.  The  bards,  being  of  the  order  of 
the  Drui  Js  ,  who  preceudcd  to  a  foreknowledge  of 
events,  weie  fuppofed  to  have  fome  fupernatural 
profcience  of  futurity  The  king  thought  ,  that  the 
choice  of  Fonar's  fong  proceeded,  from  his  forefee- 
ing  the  unfortunate  liRie  of  the  war  -,  and  that  his 
own  fate  was  shadowed  out ,  in  that  of  his  ance/lor 
Crothar.  The  attitude  of  the  bard,  after  the  reprimand 
of  his  patron  ,  is  pifturefque  and  affefting.  "We 
admire  the  fpeech  of  Cathmor  ,  but  lament  the 
effect  it  has  oa  the  fecUng  foul  of  the  good  old 
lost. 


Evj 
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Abashed  the  bard  finks  back  in  night  : 
retired, he  bends  aboveaftream.  His  thoughts 
are  on  the  days  ot  Atha^  xx^hen  Cathmor 
heard  his  long  with  joy.  His  rears  come 
rolling  down  :  the  winds  are  in  his  beard. 

Erin  fleeps  around.  No  fleep  comes  down, 
on  Cathmor's  eyes.  Dark,  in  his  foul,  he 
faw  the  fpirit  of  low-laid  Cairbar.  He  faw 
him ,  without  his  fong ,  rolled  in  a  blaft 
of  night. — He  rofe.  His  fteps  were  round 
the  hoft  He  ftruck  ,  at  times  ,  his  echoing 
shield.  The  found  reached  Oillan's  ear ,  on 
Mora  of  the   hinds. 

Fillan  ,  I  faid,  the  foes  advance.  I  hear 
the  shield  of  war.  Stand  thou  in  the  narrow 
path.  Oflian  shall  mark  their  courfe.  If  over 
my  fall  the  hoft  shall  pour  ;  then  be  thy 
buckler  heard.  Awake  the  king  on  his  heath  , 
left  his  fame  should  ceafe. 

I  ftrode,  in  all  my  rattling  arms  ;  wide- 
bounding  over  a  ftream  that  darkly- winded, 
in  the  field  ,  before  the  king  of  Atha.  Green 
Atha'sking,  with  lifted  fpear  ,  came  forward 
on  my  courfe. —  Now  would  we  have  mixed 
an  horrid  fray,  like  two  contending  g^ofts, 
that  bending  forward ,  from  two  clouds , 
fend  forth  the  roaring  winds;  did  not  OlTian 
behold  ,  on  high,  the  helmet  of  Erin's  kings. 
The  Eagle's  wing  fpread  above  it ,  ruftling 
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in  the  breeze.  A  red  ftar  looked   thro'  the 
plumes.  I  ftopt  the  lifted  (pear. 

The  helmet  of  kings  is  before  me  !  Who 
art  thou,  fon  of  night  ?  Shall  OfTian's  fpeac 
be  renowned,  when  thou  art  lowly- laid » 
— At  once  he  drop:  the  gleaming  lance* 
Growing  before  me  feemed  the  form.  He 
ftretched  his  hand  in  night  j  and  fpoke  the 
words  of  kings. 

Friend  of  the  fpirit  of  heroes,  do  I  meet 
thee  thus  in  shades  ?  I  have  wished  for  thy 
flately  fteps  in  Atha ,  in  the  days  of  feafts. 
— Why  should  my  fpear  now  arife  ?  The  fun 
muft  behold  us,  Ofl^an  ;  when  we  bend, 
gleaming  ,  in  the  ftrife.  Future  warriors  shall 
mark  the  place  :  and  ,  shuddering ,  think  of 
other  years.  They  shall  mark  it,  like  the 
haunt  of  ghofts,  plcafant  and  dreadful  to 
the  foul. 

And  shall  it  be  forgot  ,  Ifald,  where  we 
meet  in  peace  ?  Is  the  remembrance  of  battles 
alv/ays  pleafant  to  the  foul?  Do  not  we 
behold,  with  joy  ,  the  place  where  our  fathers 
feafled  ?  But  our  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  on 
the  field  of  their  wars. — This  frone  shall 
rife,  with  all  its  mofs  ,  and  fpeak  to  other 
years.  «  Here  Cathmor  and  Otilan  met!  the 
warriors  met  in  peace  1  »  — When  thou ,  O 
ftone,  shale  fail :  and  Lubar's  ftreamroll  cjuite 
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away  !  then  shall  the  traveller  come ,  and- 
bend  here  ,  perhaps ,  in  reft.  When  the 
darkened  moon  is  rolled  over  his  head  ,  our 
shadowy  forms  may  come ,  and ,  mixing 
with  his  dreams,  remind  him  of  this  place. 
But  why  turneft  thou  fo  dark  away  ,  fon 
of  Borbar-duthul   ( i  )  ? 

Not  forgot ,  fon  of  Fingal ,  shall  we 
afcend  thele  winds.  Our  deeds  are  ftreams 
of  light,  before  the  eyes  of  bards.  But  darknefs 
is  rolled  on  Atha  :  the  king  is  low  ,  without 
his  fong  :  ftill  there  was  a  beam  towards 
Cathmor  from  his  ftormy  foul ;  like  the  moon, 
in  a  cloud ,  amidft  the  dark-red  courfe  of 
thunder. 

Son  of  Erin  ,  I  replied  ,  my  wrath  dwells 
not  in  his  houfe  (  r).  My  hatred  flies,  on 

(  I  )  Borbar-duthul  ,  tkt  furly  warrior,  of  the 
dark-brou'n  eyes.  Thac  his  name  fuiced  well  wirh 
Lis  charaSer ,  we  may  eafily  conceive,  from  the 
fiery  delivered  concerning  him  ,  by  Malthos  , 
tovi-ard  the  end  of  the  llxih  book.  He  was  the  brother 
of  that  Colculla  ,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  epifodc 
which  begins    the  fourth   book. 

(i)The  grave  ,  often  poetically  called  a  houfff. 
This  reply  of  Oilian  abounds  with  th;  moft  exalted 
fcntiments  of  a  noble  mind.  Tho' ,  of  all  men  living, 
h^  was  the  n;oll  injured  by  Cairbar  ,  yet  he  lays 
iifide  his  rage  as  the  foe  was  low.  How  different 
is  this  from  the  behaviour  of  the  heroes  of  othec 
ancient  poems  I Cynthius  aurem  vcllit. 
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eagle  wing  ,  from  the  foe  that  is  low.  — • 
He  shall  hear  the  fong  of  bards  J  Cairbac 
shall  rejoice  on  his  wind. 

Cathmor's  f'R^elling  foul  arofe:  he  took  the 
dagger  from  his  fide;  and  placed  it  gleaming 
in  my  hand.  He  placed  it,  in  my  hand, 
with  lighs ,  and,  filent,  ftrode  away. — Mine 
eyes  followed  his  departure.  He  dimly 
gleamed,  like  the  form  of  a  ghofl,  which 
meets  a  traveller , by  night ,  on  the  dark-skirted 
heath.  His  v/ords  are  dark  like  fongs  of 
old  :  with  morning  Urides  the  uniinished 
ihadc  away. 

( I  )  Who  comes  from  Lubar's  vale  r  Frona 

(  I  )  The  morning  of  rhe  feconci  day  ,   from  the 

opening  of  rhe  poem  ,  comes  on. Afcer  the  deach 

of  CuchuUin  ,  Cariil  ,  the  fon  of  Kinfena  ,  his  baid  , 
retired  to  the  cave  of  Tuia  ,  v-hich  v/as  in  ths 
neighbourhood  of  Moi-lena  ,  rhe  fcene  of  the  poem, 
cf  Teraora.  His  caftial  appearance  here  enables  Oiiian 
to  fulfil  immediately  the  promife  he  had  made  to 
Cathmor,  of  caufingthe/i^n^ra/yc/ieto  be  pronounced 

over  the   tomb  of  Cairbar. The  whole  of  this 

paiFagc  ,  together  with  the  addrefs  of  Carril  to  the 
fun  ,  is  a  lyric  meafurc  ,  and  was  ,  uiidoubtcdly  , 
intended  as  a  relief  to  ihe  mind  ,  after  the  long 
narrative  which  preceded  ir.  Tho'  the  lyric  pieces  , 
fcattered  through  the  poems  of XXlian  ,  are  certainly 
very  beautiful  in  the  original ,  yet  they  muft  appear 
much  to  difadvanrage  ,  Gripped  of  numbers,  and 
the  harmony  of  thim.e.  In  the  recitative  or  narrative 
part  of  the  poem,  the  orijiinalis  rather  a  meafuced 
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the  fol(Js  of  the  morning  mifl?  The  drops 
of  heaven  are  on  his  head.  His  fteps  arc  in 
the  paths  of  the  Dd.  It  isCarri!  of  other  limes. 
He  comes  from  Tura's  filent  cave.  I  behold 
it  dark  in  the  rock  ,  thro'  the  thin  foK^s  of 
jnifl.  There,  perhaps  CychtiHiii  fits,  on 
the  blaft  which  bends  its  trees.  Pleafant  is 
the  fong  of  the  morning  from  the  bard 
of  Eiinl 

The  waves  crowd  away  for  fear  :  they  hear 
the  found  of  thy  coming  forth,  O  fun!  — 
Terrible  is  thy  beauty,  fon  of  heaven,  when 
death  is  folded  in  thy  locks;  when  tliou  rolleft 
thy  vapors  before  thee  ,  over  the  blafted  hoft. 
But  pleafant  is  thy  beam  to  the  hunter,  fitting 
by  the  rock  in  a  fiorm  ,  when  thou  looked 
from  thy  parted  cloud ,  and  brighteneft  his 
dewy  locks;  he  looks  downon  theftreamy  vale, 
and  behold  the  dcfcent  of  roes. —  How  long 
shalt  thou  rife  on  war,  and  roll,  a  bloody  shield, 
ihro'heaven  ?I  fee  the  deaths  of  heroes  dark- 
wandering  over  thy  face  ! — Why  wander  the 
words  of  Carri!!  does  the  fon  of  heaven  mourn! 
he  is  unftained  in  his  courfe,  ever  rejoicing 
in  his  fire. — Roll  on,  thou  carelefs  light  j 
thou   too  ,  perhaps  ,  mufl    fall.   Thy    dun 

fort  of  profe «  than   any  regular  verfificarion  •,  hut 
it  has  all  that  variety  of  cadences  ,  which  fu:r  the 

fiifFerent  ideas  ,    and  padions   of  the   fpeak.-rs. 

This  book  takes  up  only  the  fpacc  of  a  few  hours. 
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robe  (i)  may  feize  thee,  itruggling,  in  thy 
sky. 

PleanL'K  is  tKe  voice  of  the  Tong,  O 
CarrJl  ,  to  OnHaa  s  foul  1  It  is  like  the  shov/cr 
of  the  morning ,  when  it  comes  through  the 
ruftling  vale ,  on  v/hich  the  fun  looks  thro* 
mifl: ,  jiift  rifing  from  his  rocks. — But  this  is 
no  time,  O  bard  ,  to  fit  down,  at  theftrife  of 
fong.  Fingal  is  inarms  on  the  vale.  Thou  feeil 
the  flaming  shield  of  the  king.  His  face 
darkens  between  his  locks.  He  beholds  the 
wide  rolling  of  Erin. — 

Does  not  Carril  behold  that  tomb  ,  befiJe 
the  roaring  ftream?  Three  ftones  lift  their 
grey  heads,  beneath  a  bending  oak.  A  king 
is  lowly-laid  :  give  thou  his  foul  to  the  wind. 
He  is  the  brother  of  Cathmor  !  open  his  airy 
hall. — Let  thy  fong  be  a  ftream  of  joy  to 
Cairbar's  darkened  ghoit. 

(  I  )  By  the  dun  robe  of  the  fun  ,  is  probably 
meant  an  cclipfe. 
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Morning  coming  on  ,  Fingal  3  after  a  fpeeck 
to  his  people  y  devolves  the  command  on 
Gaul  y  the  fon  of  Morni  y  it  being  the  cuf~ 
torn  of  the  times  ,  that  the  king  should  not 
engage  ,  till  the  necejjity  of  affairs  required 
his  fuperior  valour  and  conduct.  -—  The 
king  and  Ojjian  retire  to  the  rock  of  Cor- 
mul  ,  which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle. 
The  bards  fmg  the  war-fong.  The  gene- 
ral  conflict  is  defcribed.  Gaul  the  fon  of 
Morni  ,  diflinguishes  himfelf ;  kills  Tur^- 
lathon  ,  chief  of  Moruth ,  and  other  chiefs 
cf  lejfer  name.  —  On  the  other  hand  , 
Foldath  ,  who  commanded  the  Irish  army 
(for  Cathmor  f  after  the  exampie  of  Fin-' 
gal ,  kept  himftif  from  battle  )  fights  gal" 
lantiy  y  kills  Connal ,  chief  of  Dun-lora  , 
and  advances  to  engage  Gaul  himfelfm 
Gaul  y  in  the  mean  time ,  being  wound" 
ed  in  the  hand  ,  by  a  random  arrow  ,  is 
covered  by  Fillan  ,  the  fon  of  Fingal  , 
who  performs  prodigies  of  valour*  Nighc 
comes  on.  The  horn  of  Fingal  recalls 
h  s  army.  The  bards  meet  them  ,  with  a 
congratulatory  fong ,  in  which  the  praifes 
of  Gaul  and  Fillan  are  particularly  ceU' 
brated*  The  chitfs  ft  down  at  a  feaft  ; 
Fingal  mijfes  Connal,  The  epifode  of  Con" 
nal  and  Duthcaron  is  introduced  j  which. 
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throws  further  light  on  the  anciera  hijiory 
of  Ireland.  Carril  is  difpatched  to  raije 
the  tomb  of  Connal.  —  The  a^ion  of 
this  book  takes  up  the  fecond  day  ,  from 
the  opening  of  the  poem. 


T  E   M   O  R    A: 

A  N 

E  P  I  C    P  O  E  M. 

BOOK     THIRD. 

( I )  Vr  HO  is  that,  at  blue-frreaming  Lu- 
bar ;  by  the  bending  hill  of  the  roes  ?  Tall, 
he  leans  on  an  oak  torn  from  high,  by  nightly 
winds. — Who  but  Corahal's  fon,  brightening 

(  I )  This  fuddca  apoftrophr  ,  concerning  Fingal  , 
the  attitude  of  the  king  ,  and  the  fcenery  in  which 
he  is  placed,  tend  to  elevate  the  mind  to  a  juft 
conception  of  the  fucceeding  battle.  The  fpeech  of 
Fingal  is  full  of  that  magnanimous  generoficy  which 
difiinguishes  his  charaftet  throughout.  The  groupe 
of  figures  ,  which  the  poet  places  around  his  father  , 
4re  piclurefque  ,  and  defcribed  with  great  propriety. 
The  filence  of  Gaul,  the  behaviour  of  Fillan  ,  and 
the  efFed  which  both  have  on  the  mind  of  Fingal  , 

are  well  imagined. His  fpeech  upon  the  occalioa 

is  very  beautiful  in  the  original.  Broken  and  unequal, 
the  numbers  reprefent  the  agitation  of  his  mind  , 
divided  between  the  admiration  excited  by  the  filence 
of  Gaul  ,  (  when  others  boalled  of  their  own  adions  ) 
and  his  natural  arFedion  for  Fillan  ,  which  the 
behaviour  of  that  valiant  youth  had  raifed  to  the 
higheft  pitch. 
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in  the  laft  of  his  fields  ?  His  grey  hair  is 
on  the  breeze:  he  half  unsheaths  the  fv/ord  of 
Luno.  His  eyes  are  turned  to  Moi-lena ,  to 
the  dark  rolling  of  foes. — Doft  thou  hear  the 
voice  of  the  king  ?  It  is  like  the  burning  of 
a  ftream ,  in  the  defart ,  when  it  comes 
betv^een  its  echoing  rocks,  to  the  blafted 
field  of  the  fun. 

\^ide-skirted  comes  down  the  foe  !  Sons 
ef  woody  Morven  ,  arife.  Be  ye  like  the 
rocks  of  my  land ,  on  whofe  brown  fides 
are  the  rolling  of  water^;.  A  beam  of  joy 
comes  on  my  foul  ;  I  fee  them  mighty 
before  me.  It  is  when  the  foe  is  feeble  , 
that  the  fighs  of  Fingal  are  heard  ;  left  death 
should  come,  without  renown,  and  darknels 
dwell  on  his  tomb. — Who  shall  lead  the 
Vf'ar  ,  againft  the  hofl  of  Alnecma?  It  is, 
only  when  danger  grows  ,  that  my  fw^ord 
shall  shine. — Such  was  the  cufiom ,  hereto- 
fore, of  Trenmor  the  ruler  of  winds  :  and 
thus  defcendcd  to  battle  the  blue-shielded 
TrathaL 

The  chiefs  bend  towards  the  king  :  each 
darkly  feems  to  claim  the  war.  They  tell, 
by  halves,  their  mighty  deeds  :  and  turn 
their  eyes  on  Erin.  But  far  before  the  reft 
the  fon  of  Morni  ftood  :  filcnt  he  ftood  ,  for 
who  had  not  heard  of  the  battles  of  Gaul? 
They  rofe  within  his  foul.  His  hand ,  in  fecret , 

feized 
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feized  the  fv\^ord.  The  fc/ord  v/hich  he  brought 
from  Strumon  ,  when  the  ftrength  of  Alorni 
failed  ( I ). 

(  I  )  Strumon ,  (iream  of  the  hill ,  the  name  of 
tlie  feat  of  the  family  of  Gaul ,  in  the  n.ighbouibood 
of  Selma.  During  Gaul's  expedition  to  Tiomathon  , 
mentioned  in  the  poem  ofOithona  ,  Morni  his  father 
died.  Morni  ordered  tv^^  fword  of  Sirumon  .^  (  v;\ac\\ 
had  been  prefetvcd  ,  in  the  family  ,  as  a  rclii:;ue  , 
from  the  days  of  Colgach  ,  the  moll  renowned  of 
Jii-s  anceftors  )  to  be  laid  by  his  fide  ^  in  the  tomb  : 
at  the  fi.ime  lime  ,  leaving  it  in  charge  to  his  fnn, 
not  to  take  it  from  thence  ,  till  he  was  reduced  to 
the  lafb  extremity.  Not  long  after  ,  tv.o  of  his  brothers 
being  (lain  ,  in  battle,  by  Coldaronnan  ,  chief  of 
Clutha  ,  Gaul  went  to  his  father's  tomb  to  take 
the  fworcJ.  His  addrefs  to  the  fpirir  of  thedeceafed. 
hero  ,  is  the  only  part  now  remaining  ,  of  a  poeni 
of  Offian  ,  on  the  fubjed.  I  shall  here  lay  it  bi?- 
fore   the  reader, 

GAUL. 

tt  Breaker  of  echoing  shields  ,  whofe  head  is 
deep  in  shades  •,  hear  me  from  the  darkncfs  of 
Clora  ,  O  Ton  of  Colgach  ,  hear  I 

No  rtifiling  ,  like  eagle's  wing  ,  comes  over  the 
courfe  of  my  ftreams.  Decp-bofomed  iii  the  mill 
of  the  defart  ,   O  king  of  Strumon  ,  hear  • 

Dwellcft  thou  in  the  shadowy  breeze  ,  that  pours 
its  dark  wave  over  the  grafs  \  Ceafe  to  ftrew  the 
beard  of  the  thiftle  j  O  chief  of  Clora  ,  h?ar  1 

Vol.  hi.  F 
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On  his  fpear  flood  the  fon  of  Ciadio  (  i  ) 

in  the  vvandering   of  his  locks.    Thrice  he 

Or  ridcft  rhoii  on  a  beam  ,  amidft  the  dnik 
trouble  of  clouds  ?  roureft  thou  the  loud,  wind  on 
feas ,  to  roll  their  blue  waves  over  ifles  ?  heat  me , 
father  of  Gaul  3  amidft  thy  terrors  ,  hear  ! 

The  ruftling  of  eagles  is  heard  ,  the  murmur- 
ing oaks  shake  their  heads  on  the  hills  :  dreadful 
and  pleafant  is  thy  approach  ,  friend,  of  the  dwell- 
ing of  heroes. 

MORN  I. 

Who  awakes  me  ,  in  the  midft  of  my  cloud  , 
where  my  locks  of  mift  fpread  on  the  winds?  Mixed 
with  the  noife  of  ftreams  ,  why  tifes  the  voice  of 
Gaul  J 

GAUL. 

My  foes  are  around  me  ,  Morni :  their  dark  ships 
dcfccnd  from  their  waves.  Give  the  fword  of  Stru- 
nion ,  that  beam  which  thou  hidcft  in  thy  night. 

MORNI. 

Take  the  fword  of  refounding  Struraon  ;  I  look 
on  thy  war  ,  my  fon  ;  I  look  ,  a  dim  meteor  , 
from    my  cloud  :  blue- shielded  Gaul  ,   deftroy  ". 

(i)Clatho  was  the  daughter  of  Cathulla  ,  king 
of  Iniftorc.  Fingal  ,  in   one   of  his  expeditions  to 
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raifed  his  eyes  to  Fingal  :  his  voice  thrice 
failed  him  ,  as  he  fpoke. — Fillan  could  not 
bo?.rt  of  bactles  ;  at  once  he  ftiode  ax^ay. 
Bene  over  a  diftant  ftream  he  flood  :  the  tsar 
hung  in  his  eye.  He  ftruck,  at  times,  the 
ihiftie's  head,  v/ith  his  inverted  fpear. 

Nor  is  he  unfcen  of  Fingal.  Sidelong  he 
beheld  his  fon.  He  beheld  him  ,  v/ith  burfting 
joy  j  and  turned,  araidfi  his  cro-^ded  foul. In 
filence  turned  the  king  tou-'ards  Mora  of 
woods.  He  hid  the  big  tear  with  his  locks. — • 
At  length  his  voice  is  heard. 

( I  )    Firft  of  the  fons   of  Morni  ;    thou 

ihzt  ifland  ,  fell  in  love  wi:h  Clatho  ,  and  took 
her  wiic  ,  afrcr  the  death  of  Rof-crana  ,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cormac  ,   king  of  .Ireland. 

Clatho  was  the  morher  of  R^no  ,  Fillan  ,  and 
Bofmina  ,  mentioned  in  the  battle  of  Lora  ,  one 
of  the  lefTer  poems  printed  in  Vol.  I.  Fillan  is  of- 
ten called  the  ^ow  of  Clarho  ,  to  diftinguish  him 
from  thofe  Ions  which  fingal  had    by  Rof-crana. 

(i)  Ga-jl  ,  the  fon  of  Morni  ,  next  to  Fingal  , 
IS  the  mofb  renowned  character  introduced  by  Oilian 
in  his  poems.  He  is  ,  like  Ajax  in  the  Iliad,  difiin- 
giiished,  by  his  manly  taci-'urnicy.  The  honourable 
cnirhets  bellowed  on  him  here  ,  by  Fingal  ,  arc 
amazingly  expredive  in  the  original.  There  is  not 
a  palfage  in  all  Temora  ,  which  lofes  fo  much  in 
the  tranflation  as  this.  The  firft  part  of  the 
fpeech  is  rapid  and    irregular  ,  and    is    peculiarly 

Fij 
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rock  tliat  Jefiefi:  the  ftoim  I  Lead  thou  iv.y 
battle  ,  for  the  race  of  lou-Iaid  Cormac. 
No  boy's  ftaff  is  thy  fpear  :  no  harmlefs 
beam  of  light  thy  fv/ord.  Son  of  Morni  of 
fteeds,  behold  the  foe  j  deftroy. — Fillan  , 
obferve  the  chief:  he  is  not  cahn  in  ftrife: 
nor  burns  he  ,  heedlefs  ,  in  battle  ;  my  fon  , 
obfeive  the  king.  He  is  ftrong  as  Lubar's 
ilream ,  but  never  foams  and  roars.  High 
on  cloudy  Mora,  Fingal  shall  behold  the 
V7ar.  Stand  ,  Offian  (i ),  near  thy  fiuher,  by 
the  falling  ftream.— Raife  the  voice,  O  bards; 
Morven  ,  move  beneath  the  found.  It  is  my 
latter  field  ;  clothe  it  over  with  light. 

As  the  fndden  rifing  of  winds;;  or  diflant 
rolling  of  troubled   fcas,  when    fome   dark  ' 
ghoft,  in  Vv'rath,  heaves  the  billows  over  an 
ifle  ,  the  feat  of  mifr ,  on  the  deep ,  for  many 
dark-brown  years  :  fo  terrible   is   the  found 

calculated  to  animate  the  foul  to   war. "Where 

rhe  king  addrelTcs  Fillan  ,  the  verfilication  changes 
to  a  regular  and  fmooth  meafure.  The  Hr/c  is  hke 
rorrents  rushing  over  brrken  rocks  ;  the  fccond 
tike  the  couiTe  of  a  full-fjowing  river  ,  calm  ,  but 
majeliic.  This  iniunce  feivcs  to  shew  ,  how  much 
is  afTiits  a  poet  to  alter  the  meafure ,  according  to 
the  particular  palFion  ,  that  he  intends  to  excite  iu 
his   rtader. 

(i)  Uilin  being  fcnt  to  M(>rven  with  the  bod/ 
of  orcar,Ofliian  attends  his  lather,  in  quality  of 
ciiiet'  bard. 
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of  the  hoft,  wide-moving  over  the  field.  Gaul 
is  tall  before  them  :  the  Itreams  glitter  within 
his  ftrides.  The  bards  raifsd  the  long  by  his 
fide  j  he  ftriick  his  shield  between.  On  the 
skirts  of  the  blaft  ,  the   tuneful  voices  rofe. 

On  Crona,  faid  the  bards,  there  burfls  a 
f^ream  by  night.  It  fwells ,  in  its  own  dark 
courfe,  till  morning's  early  beam.  Then  comes 
it  white  from  the  hill ,  with  the  rocks  and 
their  hundred  groves.  Far  be  my  fteps 
from  Crona  :  Death  is  tumbling  there.  Be 
ye  a  ftream  from  Mora  ,  fons  of  cloudy 
Morven. 

Who  rifes,  from  his  car,  on  Clutha?  The 
hills  are  troubled  before  the  king  !  The  dark 
woods  echo  round,  and  lighten  at  his  fteel. 
See  him,  aaiidit  the  foe,  like  Colgach's  (i) 


f  I)  There  are  forne  nadicions ,  but,  1  believe, 
of  lare  invoncion  ,  that  this  Colgach  was  the  fame 
v.i:h  the  Galgacus  o(  Tacitus.  Ke  was  the  anceftoc 
of  Gaul  ,  the  Ion  of  Morni  ^  and  appears ,  from 
fomc  ,  rea!!y  ancient  ,  traditions  ,  to  have  been 
king  ,  or  Vcrgobrer ,  of  the  Caledonians  ;  and  hence 
proceeded  the  pretentions  of  the  family  of  Morni 
to  the  throne  ,  which  created  a  good  deal  of  dif- 
turbance  ,  both  to  Comhal  and  his  fon  Fingal. 
The  firfb  was  killed  in  battle  by  that  tribe  j  and 
it  was  after  Fingal  was  grown  up  ,  that  they  were 
reduced  to  obedience.  Colgach  iignifies  fiercely- look- 
ing i  which  is  a  very  proper  name  for  a  warrior  , 
and  is  probably  the  orii^in  of  Ga!c;acus  •,  tho'  I 
F  iij 
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fporcfol  gi'oftj  when  lie  fcacteis  the  clouds* 
and  rides  the  eddying  vv/inds !  Ic  is  Morni  ( i  ) 
of  the  bounding  fleedsl  Be  like  thy  father, 
Gaul  1 

( z  )  Selma  is  opened  v/ide.  Bards  t?.ks  the 
trembling  harps.  Ten  youths  carry  the  oak 
of  the  feaft.  A  diflant  fun-beam  marks  the 
hill.  The  dusky  waves  of  the  blafl:  fly  over 
the  fields  of  s^rafs. — Why  art  thou  fo  filent , 
Morven  ? — The  king  returns  with  all  his  fame. 
Did  not  the  battle  roar  ;  yet  peaceful  is  his 
brow?  It  roared,  and  Fingal  overcame.-^ 
Be  like  thy  father,  Filianl 

telieve  it  a  matter  of  mere  conjc£\:iiie  ,  that  the 
Colgach  here   mencioued  v/as  the    fame  with   chat 

hero. 1  cannot  help  obferving  ,  with  how  much 

propriety  the  fong  of  ths  bards  is  conducted.  Gaul, 
whofe  experience  might  have  rendeied  his  conduit 
cautious  in  war  ,  has  the  example  of  his  father  , 
jiift  rushing  to  battle  ,  fct  before  his  eyes.  Fillan  > 
on  the  other  hand  ,  vhofe  youth  might  make  him 
impetuous ,  and  unguarded  in  ailion  ,  is  put  ia 
mind  of  the  fedate  and  ferene  behaviour  of  Fin- 
gal upon  like  occalions. 

(i)  The  expedition  of  Morni  to  Clucha  ,  alluded 
to  here  ,  is  handed  down  in  tradition.  The  poem  , 
OQ  which  the  tradition  was  founded  ,  is  now  loft. 

(i)  OfTian  is  peculiarly  happy  ,  in  his  defcriptioas 
of  ftill  life  ;  and  thcfe  acquire  double  force  ,  by 
his  placing  them  near  bufy  and  tumultuous  fcenes. 
This  anrithefis  ferves  to  animate  and  heighten  the 
feauues  of  poetry. 
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Tiiey  moved  beneath  the  fong.  —  High 
waved  their  arms,  as  rushy  fields,  beneath 
autumnal  winds.  On  Mora  flood  the  king 
in  arms.  Miil:  flies  round  his'buckler  broad; 
as ,  aloft ,  it  hung  on  a  bough  ,  on  Cormul's 
mofTy  rock. — In  (ilence  I  frood  by  Fingal ,  and 
turned  my  eyes  on  Cromla's  (i)  wood: 
lei'l  I  should  beheld  the  hofl  ,  and  rush 
amidil  my  fxvelling  foul.  My  foot  is  forward 
on  the  heath.  I  glittered ,  tall ,  in  fteel  : 
like  the  falling  ftreani  of  Tromo ,  which 
nif^hcly  winds  bind  over  with  ice. — The 
boy  fees  it,  o-\  high  ^  gleaming  to  the  early 
beam :  towards  it  he  turns  his  ear ,  and  wonders 
why    it  is  fo  filent. 

Nor  bent  over  a  flream  is  Cathmor ,  like 
a  youth  in  a  peaceful  field  :  wide  he  drew 
forward  the  war ,  a  dark  and  troubled  v/ave. 
— But  when  he  beheld  Fingal  on  Mora;  his 
generous  pride  arofe.  «  Shall  the  chief  of 
t(  Atha  fight ,  and  no  king  in  the  field  ? 
<<  Foldath  lead  my  people  forth.  Thou  art 
<t  a  beam  of  fire  )>. 

Forth-ifTued  thechicf  ofMomajlike  a  cloud, 
the  robe  of  ghoils.  Ke  drew  his  fword,  a 
fl  une ,  from  his  fide ;  and  bade  the  battle 


(1)  The  mounrain  Cromla  was  in  thj  neigh- 
bom  hood  of  the  fcene  of  this  poem  j  which  was 
nearly  die  fame  with   that  of  f  ing-h 

Fiv 
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move. — The  tribes,  like  ridgy  waves ,  dark 
pour  their  ftrength  around.  Haughty  is  his 
ilride  before  them  :  his  red  eye  rolls  in  vrath. 
— He  called  the  chief  of  Dunratho  (i)  ;  and 
his  Y/ords  were  heard. 

Cormul ,  thou  beholdeil:  that  path.  It  winds 
green  behind  the  foe.  Place  thy  people 
there ;  left  Morven  should  efcape  from  my 
(word. — Bards  of  green- vail  eyed  Erin  ,  let 
no  voice  ofyouis  arife.  The  fons  of  Morven 
muft  fall  without  fong.  They  arc  the  foes 
of  Cairbar.  Hereafter  shall  the  traveller  meet 
their  dark  ,  thick  mift  on  Lena ,  where  it 
wanders,  with  their  ghofts,  befide  the  reedy 
lake.  Never  shall  they  rife,  without  Tong  , 
to  the  dwelling  of  winds. 

Cormul  darkened  ,  as  he  v/ent  :  behind 
him  rushed  his  tribe.  They  funk  beyond  the 
rock  :   Gaul  fpoke   to   Fillan  of  Moruth  5 


(1)  Dun-rarho  ,  a  hill ,  v,-lth  a  plain  on  its  top. 
Corni-  uil  ,  blue  eye.  Foldath  ciifparches  ,  heve  , 
Cormul  to  lie  in  ambush  behind  the  arir.y  of  the 
CaleJoniaus.  This  fpecch  fuics  well  with  the  cha- 
rader  of  Foldath  ,  which  is ,  throughour ,  haughty 
and  pierumpcLious.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
fpeech  ,  we  (ind  the  opinion  of  the  times,  concern- 
ing the  unhappinefs  of  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  were 
buried  without  the  funeral  fong.  This  dodrine  ,  no 
doubt ,  was  inculcated  by  the  bards ,  to  make  ihcir 
eider  iefi)c<ftable  ,  and  aeceflary. 
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as  his  eye  purfued  the  coui'fe  of  the  dark- 
eyed  king  of  Dunratho. 

Thou  behoHeft  the  fteps  of  Cormiil;  let 
thine  arm  be  ftrong.  V^hen  he  is  low,  foil 
ofFingal,  remember  Gaul  in  war.  Here  I 
fall  forward  into  battle ,  amidil  the  ridge  of 
shields. 

The  fign  ofdeath  arofe:  the  dreadful  found 
of  Morni's  shield.  Gaul  poured  his  voice  be- 
tween. Fingal  rofc,  high  on  Mora.  He  Ciw 
them,  from  wing  to  v/ing,  bending  in  the 
ftrife.  Gleaming,  on  his  own  dark  hill,  the 
ftrength  (  i  )  of  Acha  ftood.— They  (i)  were 
like  twofpiiits  of  heaven,  ftandingeachonhis 
gloomy  cloud  ;  when  they  pour  abroad  the 
winds  ,  and  life  the  roaring  feas.  The  blue- 
tumbling  of  waves  is  before  them,  marked 
with  the  paths  of  whales.  Themfslves  are 
calm  and  bright  j  and  the  gale  lifts  their 
locks  o[  miir. 

What  beam  of  light  hangs  high  in  air  ?  It 
is  Morni's  dreadful  f^/ord. — Death  is  ftrewed 
on  thy  paths,  O  Gaul  j  thou  foldell:  them  toge- 


(i)  By  ihs  firen^ht  of  Atha  ,  is  meant  Cathmor, 
The  exprefiioa  is  common  in  Homer   ,  and  oclisr 


(i)  Thfi  two  kings. 
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tlier  In  tliy  rage. —  Like  a  young  oak  falls 
Turlachon  (  i  ),v/itK  Lis  branches  round  him 
Kis  high-bofomed  rpoiife  frretcKes  her  white 
arms,  in  dreams,  to  the  returning  king,  as 
she  fieeps  by  gurglingMoruth,in  her  diforder- 
ed  locks.  It  is  his  ghoft,  Oichoma;  the  chief 
is  lov/iy  laid.  Hearken  not  to  the  v/inds  for 
Turlachon's  echoing  shield.  It  is  pierced,  by 
his  dreams ,  and  its  found  is  paft  away. 

Not  peaceful  is  the  hand  of  Foldath  :  he 
winds  his  courfe  in  blood.  Connal  met  him 
in  fight;  they  mixed  their  clanging  fteel. — 
Why  should  mine  eyes  behold  them  !  Connal , 
thy  locks  are  grey. — Thou  wert  the  friend  of 
ftrangers ,  at  the  mofs-covered  rock  of  Dun» 
lora.  When  the  skies  were  rolled  together  j 
then  thy  feaft  was  fpread.  The  ftranger 
heard  the  winds  without*,  and  rejoiced  at  thy 
burning  oak. — Why  ,  fon  of  Duth-caron  ,  ar: 
thou  laid  in  blood  1  The  blafted  tree  bends 
above  thee  :  thy  shield  lies  broken  near.  Thy 
blood  mixes  with  the  flream;  thou  breaker 
of  the  shields! 

(i)  I  took  the  fpear,  in  my  wrath;  but 

(i)  Tur-lathon  ,  hroad  trunk  nf  a  tree.  Monich  , 
^reat  ftream.  Oichaoma  ,  mild  maid.  Dun-lora  , 
"the  kill  of  the  noify  jlream.  Duth-caron  ,  dark- 
brown  man. 

(i)  The  poet  fpeaks  in  his  own  pcrfon. 
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Gaul  rushed  forward  on  the  foe.  The  feeble 
pafs  by  his  fide  j  his  rage  is  turned  on  Moma's 
chief.  Now  they  liad  raifed  their  deathful 
fpears :  unfeen  an  arrow  came.  It  pierced  the 
hand  of  Gaul  j  his  fteel  fell  founding  to 
earth. — Young  Fillan  came  (i),  with  Cor- 
mul's  shield  ,  and  ftretched  it  large  before  the 
king.  Foldach  fent  his  shout  abroad  ,  and 
kindled  all  the  field  :  as  a  blafl  that  lifts  the 
broad -winged  flame,    over   Lumon's  (a) 


Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho,  {aid  Gaul,  thou 
art  a  beam  from  heaven ;  that  coming  on  the 
troubled  deep,  binds  up  the  tempeft's  wing. 
■ — Cormul  is  fallen  before  thee.  Early  arc 
thou  in  the  fame  of  thy  fathers. — Rush  not 
too  far,  my  hero,  I  cannot  lift  the  fpear  to 
aid.  I  ftand  harralefs  in  battle  :  but  my  voice 
shall  be  poured  abroad.— -The  fons  of  Morven 

(i)  Pillan  had  been  difpatched  by  Gaul  to  op 
j-ofe  Cormul  ,  ^vho  had  been  feric  by  Foldath  to 
lie  in  ambush  behind  tlie  Caledonian  army.  It  ap- 
pears that  Fillan  had  killed  Corniul  ,  othervvife  he 
could  net  be  fuppofed  to  have  polfefTed  himlelf 
of  the  sliield  of  that  chief.  The  poet  being  intenc 
upon  the  main  aG.ion  ,  palles  over  ilighdy  this 
fcac    of  Fillan. 

(i)  Lumon  ,  Bending  hill  ;  a  mountain  in  Inij- 
huna  ,  or  that  part  of  South-Britain  which  is  oyer- 
agaiiift  the  Irish  coaft. 

F  vj 
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shall  hear,  and  remember  my  former  deeds. 

His  terrible  voice  rofe  on  the  wind,  the 
hoft  bend  forward  in  the  fight.  Often  had  they 
heard  him,  at  Strmiion,  when  he  called  thera 
to  the  chace  of  the  hinds. — Himfelf  flood 
tall,  amidft  the  war,  as  an  oak  in  the  skirts 
of  a  ilorm,  which  now  is  clothed,  on  high  , 
in  mill::  then  shews  irs  broad  ,  waving  head; 
the  muling  hunter  lifcs  his  eye  from  his  own 
rushy  field. 

My  foul  purfues  thee,  O  Filhin,  thro'  the 
path  of  thy  fame.  Thou  rolledft  the  foe 
before  thee. — Now  Foldath,  perhaps,  would 
fly;  but  night  came  dovvn  with  its  clouds; 
and  Cathmor's  horn  was  heard.  The  fons  of 
Morven  heard  the  voice  of  Fingal ,  from 
Mora's  gathered  mift.  The  bards  poured  their 
fong ,  like  dsw ,  on  the  returning  war. 

Wlio  comes  from  Strumon  ,  tliey  fnJ  , 
amidfl:  her  wandering  locks?  She  is  mournful 
in  her  rteps,  and  lifts  her  blue  eyes  towards 
Erin.  Why  art  thou  fad  ,  Evirchoma  (  i  )  ? 
Who  is  like  thy  chief  in  renov/n  ?  He  de- 
Iccnded  dreadful  to  baule;  he  returns,  like 
a  lif^ht  from  a  cloud.  He  lifted  the  fword  in 


(  I )  Evir-choama  ,  7mld  an.i  fi^tdy  maid  ,  the 
-wif-'  of  Gaul,  She  was  ih?  daughter  of  Cafiu-coa- 
gtas  ,  thief  of  I-dionlo  ,  one  of  s'js  U-bcides. 
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uTiuh  :   they    shrunk    before    blue-shielded 
Gaul! 

Joy,  like  the  ruuling  Giale,  comes  on  the 
foul  ot"  the  king.  He  remembers  the  battles 
of  old;  the  days,  wherein  his  fathers  fought. 
The  days  of  old  return  on  Fingal's  mind, 
as  he  beholds  the  renown  of  his  fon.  As  the 
fun  rejoices,  from  his  cloud  ,  over  the  tree  his 
beams  have  raifed,as  it  shakes  its  lonely  head 
on  the  heath ;  Co  joyful  is  the  king  over  Fillan. 

As  the  rolling  of  thunder  on  hills,  when 
Lara's  fields  are  ftill  and  dark,  fuch  are  the 
fteps  of  Morven  pleafant  and  dreadful  to  the 
ear.  They  return  with  their  found ,  like 
eagles  to  their  dark  browed  rock  ,  after  the 
prey  is  torn  on  the  field,  the  dun  fons  ot  the 
bounding  hind.  Your  fathers  rejoice  from 
their  clouds  ,  fons   of  fireamy  Cona. 

Such  was  the  nightly  voice  of  bards,  or\ 
I\Iora  of  the  hinds.  A  fiame  rofe,  from  an 
hundred  oaks ,  which  winds  had  torn  from 
Cormul's  fceep*.  The  feafl  is  fpread  in  the 
midfl :  around  fa:  the  gleaming  chiefs.  Fingal 
is  there  in  his  ftrength;  the  eag'e-wing  (i) 

(i)  From  rhis  ,  and  feveral  other  pafTages  ,  ia 
this  poem  ,  it  appears  ,  chat  the  kings  of  Morvcrt 
and  Ireland  had  a  plume  of  eagle's  feathers  ,  by 
way  of  ornament  ,  in  their  hehners.  Ic  wa;;  from 
this  dilUiJiiuished  mark  that  Offiaa  knew  Caihuior  , 
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of  his  Kelmet  founds :  the  ruftling  Wafts  of 
the  weft,  unequal  rushed  thro'  night.  Long 
looked  the  king  in  filence  round  :  at  length, 
his  v/ords  v/ere  heard. 

r\Iy  foul  feels  a  Vv/ant  in  our  joy.  1  behold 
a  breach  among  my  friends, — The  head  of 
one  tree  is  low  :  the  fqually  wind  pours  in 
on  Selma. — Where  is  tlie  chief  of  Dunlora? 
Ought  he  to  be  forgot  at  the  feaft  ?  When 
did  he  forget  the  ftranger,  in  the  midft  of 
his  echoing  hall? — Ye  are  filent  in  my  pre- 
fence!  —  Connal  is  then  nQ  more.  —  Joy 
meet  thee  ,  O  warrior  ,  like  a  ftream 
of  light.  Swift  be  thy  courfe  to  thy 
fathers ,  in  the  folds  of  the  mounrain-winds. 
• — OfTian,  thy  foul  is  fire  :  kindle  the  memory 
of  the  king.  Avvake  the  battles  of  Connal , 
when  firft  he  shone  in  war.  The  locks  of 
Connal  were  grey ;  his  days  of  youth  (  i ) 

in  the  fecond  book  •■,  which  cuftom  ,  probably  , 
he  had  boirowed  ,  from  the  former  monarchs  of 
Ireland  ,  of  rhe  race  of  the  Gael  or  Caledonians. 

())  After  the  death  of  Comhal  ,  and  during 
the  ufiirpatiou  of  the  tribe  of  Morni ,  Fingal  was 
educated  in  private  by  Duth-caron.  Ic  was  then  he 
contraded  that  intimacy  ,  wirh  Connal  the  fon  of 
Duth-caron  ,  which  occauons  his  regretting  fo  much 
his  fall.  "When  Fingal  was  grown  up  ,  he  foon  re- 
duced the  tribe  of  Morni  •■,  :in(i  ,  as  ic  appears 
from  the  fubfequcnt  epifode  ,  fent  Duth-caron  and 
bis  fon  Connal  to  the  aid  of  Connac  ,  the  fon  of 
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were  mixed  with  mine.  In  one  day  Duth- 
caron  fir  ft  ftrung  our  bov/s,  againft  the  roes 
of  Dun-lora. 

Many, I  (aid,  are  our  paths  to  battle,  in 
green  -  hilled  Inisfail.  Often  did  our  fails 
arife,  over  the  blue-tumbling  waters  ^  when 
we  came,  in  other  days,  to  aid  the  race  oi 
Conar. 

The  ftrjfe  roared  once  in  Alnecma,  at  the 
foam-covered  ftreams  of  Duth-ula  (i  ).  With 
Cormac  defcended  to  battle  Duth  caron  from 
cloudy  Morven.  Nor  defcended  Duth-caron 
alone,  his  fon  was  by  his  fide ,  the  long-haired 
youth  of  Connal  ,  lifting  the  firft  of  his 
fpears.  Thou  didft  command  them ,  O  Fin- 
gal  ,  to  aid  the  king  of  Erin. 

Like  the  burfting  ftrength  of  a  ftream . 
the  fons  of  Bolgajushed  to  war:  Colc-ulla  (  z  ) 

Conar  ,  king  of  Ireland  ,  who  was  driven  to  the 
laft  extremity  ,  by  the  infurredions  of  the  Firbolg. 
This  epifode  throws  farther  h'ght  on  rhe  contelts 
between  the  Cacl  and  Firbolg  ;  and  is  the  more 
valuable  upon  that  account. 

(i)  Duth-ula  ,  a  river  in  Connaught  ,  it  Signi- 
fies ,  dark-rushing  water. 

(2)  Col-culla  ,  firm  look  In  rea'ir.efs  ',  he  was 
the  brother  of  Borbar-duthul ,  the  father  of  Cairbar 
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was  before  them  ,  the  chief  of  blue-ftreaming 
Acha.  The  battle  was  mixed  on  the  plain  , 
like  the  meeting  of  two  ftormy  feas.  Cor- 
mac  (i)  shone  in  his  own  flrife,  bright  as 
the  forms  of  his  fathers.  But,  far  before  the 
reft ,  Duth-caron  hewed  down  the  foe.  Nor 
flept  the  arm  of  Conna!,  by  his  father's  fide. 

and  Catlr.nor  ,  who  after  the  death  of  Cormac  , 
th;  f();i  of  Artho ,  fucceflively  mounted  the  Irish 
throne. 

(i)  Cormac  ,  the  Ton  of  Conar  ,the  fecond  king 
of  Ireland,  of  the  race  of  the  Caledonians.  This 
infiuredion  of  the  Firbolg  happened  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  long  reign  of  Cormac.  From  ie- 
veral    epifodes  and  poems  ,    ic    appears    ,    that    he 

never  podelTed  the  Irish  throne  peaceably. The 

part;/  of  the  fainiiy  of  Arha  had  made  feveral  at- 
tempts  to  overturn  the  fucceffion  ia  the  race  of 
Conar  ,   before  they  effefted    ic  ,  in   the    minority 

of  Cormac  ,  the   fon  of  Artho. Ireland  ,  fron 

the  moll  ancient  accounts  concerning  it ,  feems  to 
have  been  alwavs  fo  diftnrbed  by  domeftic  com- 
motions ,  that  ic  is  diificulc  to  fay  ,  whether  ic 
ever  was  ,  for  any  length  of  time  ,  fubjcft  co  one 
monarch  Ic  is  certain  ,  that  every  province  ,  if 
not  every  fmall  diftrid  ,  had  its  own  king.  One 
of  thefe  petty  princes  afliimed  ,  at  times  ,  the  title 
of  king  of  hvland  ,  and  ,  on  account  of  his  fu- 
perior  force  ,  or  in  cafes  of  piiblick  danger  ,  was 
acknowledged  by  the  reft  as  fuch  ;  but  the  fuc- 
celTion  ,     from    father  to  fon    ,    does  not  appeac 

to   have  been  eftablished. It   was  the  divifions 

amongfl  themfelves  ,  atiling  from  the  bad  confti- 
tucion  of  their  governmenc  ,  thit  ,  at  lafl  ,  fub- 
je^aed  the  Irish  to  a  foreign  yoke.  • 
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Atlia  prevailed  on  die  plain  :  like  fcattereJ 
mift,  fled  the  people  of  Ullin  (1). 

Then  rofc  the  fv/ord  of  Duth-caron ,  and 
the  fteel  of  bioad-shiekied  Connal.  They 
shaded  their  flying  fiiends  ,  like  two  rocks 
with  their  heads  of  pine.— Night  came  down 
en  Duth-ula  :  fiient  llrode  the  chiefs  over 
the  field.  A  mountain-flireain  roared  acrofs 
the  path  ,  nor  could  Duth-caron  bound  over 
icscourfe. — Why  fl:ands  my  father pfaid  Con- 
nal.—  I  hear  the  rushing  foe. 

Fly  ,  Connal  ,  he  Hud  5  thy  f^uher's  flrength 
begins  to  fail. — I  come  wounded  from  batdej 
here  let  me  reft  in  night.  —  c<Bnt  thou  shale 
not  remain  alone  ,  faid  Connal's  burfling  figh. 
My  shield  is  an  eagle's  wing  to  cover 
the  king  of  Dun-Iora  ».  He  bends  dark  above 
the  chief:  the  mighty  Duth-caron  dies. 

Day  rofe  ,  and  night  returned.  No  lone- 
ly bard  appeared  ,  deep-mufing  on  the  heath  : 
and  could  Connal  leave  the  tomb  of  his  fa- 
ther, till  he  should  receive  his  fame?  —  He 


(  I  )  The  inhabitants  of  UUin  or  Ulfter  ,  who 
were  of  the  race-  of  rhc  Caledonians,  Cccm  ,  clone  , 
to  have  been  the  finn  friends  to  the  fucccdion  iu 
the  family  of  Conar.  The  Firbolg  were  only  fub- 
jed  to  them  by  conflraint  ,  and  embiaced  every  op- 
portunity to  throw  off  their  yoke. 
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bent  the  bow  againft  the  roes  of  Duch-ula  ; 
lie  rpre?.d  the  lonely  feaft.— Seven  nights  hs 
laid  his  head  on  the  tomb,  and  (aw  his  father  in 
liis  dreams.  He  fav/  him  rolled  dark,  in  ablafl', 
like  the  vapor  of  reedy  Lego. — At  length 
the  ileps  of  Colgaii  ( i )  caine  ,  the  bard  of 

(i)  Col^an  ,  the  Ton  of  Cathsnul ,  was  the  prin- 
cipal bard  of  Coimac  MacCcnar  ,  king  of  Ire- 
land. I'avt  of  an  cM  poem  ,  on  the  loves  of  Fin- 
gal  and  Roscrana  ,  is  ftill  prefsrved  ,  and  goes 
under  the  name  of  this  Colgan  j  bur  whether  it  is 
of  his  compoficion  ,  or  the  produaion  of  a  latter 
age  ,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  deterniine.  Be  that  as 
it  will  ,  ic  appears  ,  from  the  obfolere  phrafes  which 
it  contains  ,  to  be  very  ancient  ',  and  its  poetical 
merit  may  perhaps  excufe  me  ,  fnr  laying  a  tranf- 
lation  of  it  before  the  reader.  "What  remains  of 
the  poem  is  a  dialogue  in  a  lyric  meafure  ,  be- 
tween Fingal  and  Ros-crana  ,  the  daughter  of  Cor- 
mac.  She  begins  with  a  folilocjiiy  ,  vvliich  is  over- 
heard by  Fingal, 

ROS-CRANA. 

cc  By  night  ,  came  a  dream  to  Ros-crana  !  I  feel 
jny  beating  foul.  No  vifion  of  the  forms  of  the 
dead  ,  came  to  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin.  But ,  rifing 
from  the  wave  of  the  north  ,  I  beheld  him  bright 
in  his  locks.  I  beheld  the  fon  of  the  king.  My 
beating  foul  is  high.  I  laid  my  head  down  in  night  > 
again  afcendcd  the  form.  Why  delayeft  thou  thy 
coming ,  young  rider  of  ftreamy  waves  ! 

But,  there,  far-difrant,  he  comes;    where  feas 
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high  Temora.  Diuh-caroii  received  his  fame, 
and  brightened,  as  he  rofe  on  the  wind. 

roll  rhcu-  green  ridges  in  niift  I  Young  dwcllct  of 
my  foul  )  why  doft  thou  delay—— 

P  I  N  G  A  L. 

I:  was  the  fofc  voice  of  Moi-lena  !  the  pleafant 
breez3  of  the  valley  of  roes  1  But  why  doft  thou 
hide   thee   in  shades  ?  Young  love  of  heroes  ,  rife. 

Are  not  thy  fteps  covered  with  light  ?  In  thy 

groves  thou  appeared  ,  Ros-crana  ,  like  the  fun  in 
the  gathering  of  clouds.  "Why  doft  thou  hide  thee 
in  shades?  Young  love  of  heroes ,  rife. 

ROS-CRANA. 

My  fluttering  foul  is  high  ! Let  me  turn  fronx 

the  fteps  of  the  king.  He  has  heard  iwy  fecret  voice  , 
and  shall  ray  blue  eyes  roll ,  in  his  prefence  ?— — 
Roe  of  the  hi'l  of  mofs  ,  toward  thy  dwelling  I 
move.  Meet  me ,  ye  breezes  of  Mora  ,  as  I  move 

thro'  the  valley  of  winds But  why  should  he 

afcend    his  ocean  ? Son  of  herccj  ,  my  foul 

is  thine  ! My  fteps  shall  not  move  to  the  de- 
fart  :  the  light  of  Ros-crana   is  here. 

F  I  N  G  A  L. 

It  was  the  light  tread  of  a  ghoft  ,  the  hit  dv.clls^j 
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Plenfant  to  the  ear  ,  Hud  Fingal  ,  is  the 
praife  of  the  kings  of  men  •,  v/hen  their  bows 
are  ftrong  in  bntcle;  when  they  foften  at  the 
fight  of  the  fad,  —  Thus  let  my  name  be 
renov/ned  ,  v/hen  bards  shall  lighten  my 
riiing  foul.  Carril,  Ton  of  Kinfenaj  take  the 

of  eddying  Nvin^s.  Why  dccdvcH  thou  me ,  with 

thy  voice  ?  Here  Ice  me  reft  in  shades. Shouldffc 

thou  flretch  thy  white  arm,  from  thy  grove,  thou 
fua-bcam  of  Cor;nac  of  Erin  ! 

R  O  S   -  C  B.  A  N  A. 

He  is  gone  !  and  my  blue  eyes  are  dim  ;  faint- 
rolling  ,  in  all  my  t:ars.  But  ,  there  ,  I  behold 
him  ,    alone  ;  king  of  Morven  ,  my   foul   is  rhine. 

Ah  me  !   what  clanging  of  armour ! Colc-ulla 

of  Arha  is  near  >i  I 

Fingal ,  as  we  learn  from  the  epifode  ,  with  which 
the  fourth  book  begins  ,  undertook  an  expedition 
into  IreUind  ,  to  aid  Cormac  Mac-conar  againft  the 
infurreftions  of  the  Fir-bo'g.  It  was  then  he  law, 
fell  iii  love  with  ,  and  married  Ros-crana,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cormac. Some  traditions  give   this  poem 

to  Ollian  ;  but  from  feveral  circumflances  ,  1  con- 
elude  it  to  he  an  imitaiion  ,  but  a  very  happy   one 

of  the  manner  of  that  poet. The    elegance    of 

th;  fsntiment  ,  and  beauty  of  the  imagery  ,  how- 
ever ,  refer  the  corapolltion  of  k  to  an  a?ra  of  re- 
mote antiquity  ;  for  the  nearer  we  approach  to  our 
own  times,  the  lefs  beautiful  are  the  compoiicigns 
pf  the  bards. 
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bards  andraifea  tomb.  To-night  let  Connal 
dwell  within  his  narrow  liouie  :  lee  not 
the  foul  of  the  valiant  wander  on  the  winds. 
Faint  glimmers  the  moon  on  Moilena,  thro* 
the  broad-headed  groves  of  the  hill  :  raife 
ftones ,  beneath  its  beams ,  to  all  the  fallen 
in  war. — Tho'  no  chiefs  were  they  ,  yec 
their  hands  were  Rrong  in  fight.  They  were 
my  rock  in  danger  :  the  mountain  from 
which  I  fpread  my  eagle-wings. — Thence 
am  I  renowned  :  Carrii  forget  not  the  low. 

Loud,  at  once,  from  the  hundred  bards, 
rofe  the  fong  of  the  tomb.  Carrii  ftrode 
betore  them,  they  are  the  murmur  of  ftreams 
behind  him.  Silence  dv/ells  in  the  vales  of 
Moi-lena ,  where  each  ,  with  its  own  dark 
llream  ,  is  winding  between  the  hills.  I  heard 
the  voice  of  the  bards  ,  lefiening  ,  as  they 
moved  along.  I  leaned  forv/ard  from  my 
shield  ;  and  felt  the  kindling  of  my  foul. 
Half  formed  the  words  of  my  fong,  burft 
forth  upon  the  wind.  So  hears  a  tree,  on  the 
vale  ,  the  voice  of  fpring  around  :  it  pours 
its  green  leaves  to  the  fun ,  and  shakes  its 
lonely  head.  The  hum  of  the  mountain  bee 
is  near  it;  the  hunter  fees  it,  with  joy,  from 
the  blafted  heath. 

Young  Fillan  ,  at  a  difiance  ftood.  His 
helmet  lay  glittering  on  the  ground.  His 
dark  hair  is  loofe  to  the   blaft :  a  beam  of  IJgh 
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is  Clatlio's  foil.  He  heard  the  v^ords  of  the 
king,  with  joy;  and  leaned  forward  on  his 
fpear. 

My  Ton  ,  fald  car- borne  Finga! ,  I  faw  thy 
deeds,  and  my  foul  was  glad.  The  fame  of 
our  fathers  ,  I  faid,  burfts  from  its  gathered 
cloud. — Thou  art  brave,  Ton  of  Clacho;  but 
headlong  in  the  ftriFe.  So  did  not  Fingal 
advance  ,  tho'  he  never  feared  a  foe. — Let 
thy  people  be  a  ridge  behind  ;  they  are  thy 
ftrength  in  the  field. — Then  sbalt  thou  be 
long  renowned ,  and  behold  the  tombs  of 
thy  fathers.  The  memory  of  the  pad  returns, 
my  deeds  in  other  years  :  when  firft:  I  de- 
fcended  from  ocean  on  the  green-valleyed 
ifle. — Wc  bend  towards  the  voice  of  the  king. 
The  moon  looks  abroad  from  her  cloud. 
The  grey-skirted  mid  is  near,  the  dvv'elling 
of  the  ghofls. 
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ARGUMENT   to  B  o  o  k  IV. 

The  fecond  night  continues.  Fingal  relates  , 
at  the  feafl  ,  his  own  firji  expedition  into 
Ireland  ,  and  his  marriage  with  Rqs- 
crana  j  the  daughter  of  Cormac  3  king  of 
that  ifland. — The  Irish  chiefs  convene  in 
the  prefence  of  Cathmor.  The  ftuation  of 
the  kingdefcribed.  Theflory  of  Sul  malla^ 
the  daughter  of  Conmor  ,  king  of  Inu- 
huna  ,  who  in  the  difguife  of  a  young  war- 
rior ,  had  followed  Cathmor  to  the  war. 
The  fullen  behaviour  of  Foldath  ^  who  had 
commanded  in  the  battle  of  the  preceding 
day  5  renews  the  difference  between  him 
and  Malthas  ;  but  Cathmor  3  interpofmg  , 
ends  it.  The  chiefs  feafi  ,  and  hear  the  fong 
cfFonar  the  bard.  Cathmor  returns  to  refi  , 
at  a  diflance  from  the  army.  The  ghoft  of 
his  brother  Cairbar  appears  to  him  in  a 
dream  y  and  obfcurely  foretels  the  ijfue  of 
the  war. — The  fuliloquy  of  the  king.  He 
difcovcrs  Sul-malla.  lAorning  comes.  Jier 
foliloquy  clofcs  the  book. 
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(i  )  Beneath  an  oak,  raid  die  king,  I  fat 
on  Selma's  ftream^/  rock ,  when  Connal  rofe, 
from  tlie  Tea  ,  with  the  broken  {pear  of 
Duth-caron.  Far-diftant  ftood  the  youth,  and 
turned  away  his  eyes  j  for  he  remembered  the 
fleps  of  his  father,  on  his  own  green  hills. 
1  darkened  in  my  place  :  dusky  thoughts 
rolled  over  my  foul.  The  kings  of  Erin  rofe 
before  me.  I  half- unsheated  my  iy-zovd.- — 
Slowly  approached  the  chiefs  j  they  lifted 
up  their  filent  eyes.  Like  a  ridge  of  clouds, 
they  wait  for  the  burfling  forth  of  my  voice  : 

(i)  This  cpifode  has  an  immediate  connexion 
with  the  Itory  o(  Connal  and  Duth  carou  ,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  third  book  Fingal  ,  (itcing  beneath 
an  oak  ,  near  the  palace  of  Selma  ,  difcovers  Connal 
juft  landing  frum  Ireland.  The  danger  which  threa- 
tened Cormac  king  of  Ireland  induces  him  to  fail  im- 
mediately to  that  ifland. Theftory  is  introduced, 

by  the  king  ,  as  a  patcern  for  the  future  behaviour 
of  Fillan  ,  whofe  lashaefs  in  the  preceding  bactl« 
is  reprimanded. 

Vol.  m.  G 
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it  was  to  them,  a  wind  from  heaven  to  roll 
the  mill:  away. 

I  bade  my  white  fails  to  rif;,  before  the 
roar  of  Cona's  wind.  Three  hundred  youths 
looked,  from  their  waves  ,  on  Fingal's  bofly 
shield.  High  on  the  mart  it  hung ,  and  marked 
the  dark-blue  fca. — But  when  the  night  came 
down,  I  firuck,  at  times,  the  warning  bofs: 
i  firuck,  and  looked  on  high,  for  fiery-haired 
.Ul-erin  (i). 

Nor  wanting  was  the  ftar  of  heaven  :  it 
travelled  red  between  the  clouds :  I  purfued 
the  lovely  beam,  on  the  faint-gleaming  deep. 
• — With  morning,  Erin  rofe  in  mift.  We 
came  into  the  bay  of  Moi-lena,  where  its 
blue  waters  tumbled,  in  the  bofom  of  echoing 
woods. — Here  Cormac,  in  his  fecret  hall, 
avoided  the  Hrength  of  Colc-ulia.  Nor  he 
alone  avoids  the  foe  :  the  blue  eye  of  Ros- 
crana  is  there  :  Ros-crana (  i ) ,  white-handed 
maid ,  the  daughter  of  the  king. 

(i;  Ul-eiin  ,  the  guide  to  Ireland  ^  a  flat  known 
by  that  name  in  the  days  of  Fingal  ,  and  very 
ufeful  to  thofe  who  failed  ,  by  nighc  ,  from  the 
Hebrides  ,  or  Caledonia  ,  to  the  coafl:  of  Ulfter. 
^''e  find ,  from  this  paiFage  ,  tluc  navigation  was 
considerably  advanced  ,  at  this  time ,  among  the 
Caledonians. 

(i)  Ro$-cr£na  ,  the  Beam  of  the  rlfing  fun  ;  she 
is-as  the  mother  of  Offian.  The  Irish  bards   relate 
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Grey,  on  his  pointlefs  fpear,  came  forth 
the  aged  fleps  ot  Cormac.  He  fmiled,  from 
his  waving  locks,  but  grief  was  in  his  foul. 
He  ^a.'w  us  few  before  him,  and  his  figh  arofe. 
• — I  fee  the  arms  of  Trenmor,  he  faid,  and 
thefe  are  the  fteps  of  the  king!  Fingall  thou 
art  a  beam  of  light  to  Cormac's  darkened 
foul. — Early  is  thy  fime,  my  fon  :  but  ftrong 
are  the  foes  of  Erin.  They  are  like  the  roar 
of  frreams  in  the  land  ,  fon  of  car- borne 
Comhal. 

Yet  they  may  be  rolled  (i)  av/ay ,  I  faid 
in  my  ri(ing  foul.  We  are  not  of  the  race  of 
the  feeble,  king  of  blue-shielded  hofts.  Why 
should  fear  come  amongft  us,  like  a  ghoil 
of  night  ?  The  foul  of  tke  valiant  grows,  a? 
foes  increafe  in  the  field.  Roll  no  darknefs, 
king  of  Erin  ,  on  the  young  in  war. 

firange  ££lions  concerning  this  pn'ncefs.  The  cha« 
rafter  given  of  her  here  ,  and  in  ocher  poems  of  Of- 
fian  ,  does  not  tally  with  their  accounts.  Their  fta- 
ries  ,  hov;evcr  ,  concerning  Fingal  ,  if  they  mean  him 
by  Fion  Mac-Comnal ,  are  fo  inconfiftent  and  no- 
torioufly  fabulouj  ,  that  rhey  do  not  deferve  to  be 
mentioned  ',  for  they  evidently  bear  ,  along  with 
them  ,  the  marks  of  late  invention. 

(O  Cormac  had  faid  that  his  foes  were  like  the 
roar  of  flrcams  ,  and  Fingal  continues  the  meta- 
phor. The  fpeech  of  the  young  hero  is  fpirired  , 
and  confiAciit  with  that  fedace  intrepidity  ,  which 
eminently  diHinguishes    his   charader  throughout. 

G  \\ 
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The  biirftiug  tears  of  the  king  canie  dov/n. 
He  feized  my  hand  in  filence. — «  Race  of 
the  daring  Trenmor,  I  roll  no  cloud  before 
thee.  Thou  burnell:  in  the  fire  of  thy  fathers. 
I  behold  thy  fame.  It  marks  thy  courfe  in 
battles,  like  a  flream  of  light.  —  But  wait 
the  coming  of  Cairbar  ( i ) :  my  fon  muft  join 
thy  fword.  He  calls  the  Tons  of  Ullin,  from 
all  their  diflant  ftreams  ». 

VTe  came  to  the  hall  of  the  king,  where 
it  rofe  in  the  midft  of  rocks  :  rocks ,  on 
■whofe  dark  (ides  ,  were  the  marks  of  ftreams 
of  old.  Broad  oaks  bend  around  with  their 
niofs  :  the  thick  birch  waves  its  green  head. 
Half-hid,  in  her  shady  grove, Ros-cranaraifed 
the  Tong.  Her  white  hands  rofe  on  the  harp. 
I  beheld  her  blue-rolling  eyes.  She  was  like 
a  fpirit(z)  of  heaven  half-folded  in  the  skirt 
of  a  cloud. 

(i)  Call  bar  y  the  fon  of  Cormac  ,  was  afterwards 
king  of  Ireland.  His  reign  was  shore.  He  was  fuc- 
ceedcd  by  his  fon  Artho ,  the  father  of  that  Cor- 
mac   who   was    murdeied   by  Cairbar    the    fon    of 

Borbar  duchul. Cairbar  ,  the  fon  of  Cormac  ) 

long  after  his  fon  Artho  was  grown  to  man's  eftate  , 
had  ,  by  his  wife  Beltanno   ,   another   fon  ,  whofc 

name  was  FeraJ-artho. He  was  thc^  only    one 

remaining  of  the  race  of  Conar  ,  the  fiift  king  of 
Ireland,  when  Fingal's  expedition  againit  Cairbar 
the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul  happened.  See  more  of 
Ferad-artho  in  the  eighth  book. 

(i)  The  attitude  ofRos-crana  is  aptly  illuftratcd 
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Three  days  we  feafled  at  Moi-Iena  :  she 
rofe  brighc  amidH  my  troubled  foul. — Cor- 
by this  (Tmile  ;  for  th:  ideas  of  thofe  times  ,  con- 
cerning the  O'irics  of  the  dcceafed  «  were  not  fo 
gloomy  an  A  dilagrceable  as  thofe  of  fuccecding 
agfs.  The  fpirits  of  wom^n  ,  it  was  fuppofed  ,  re- 
tained that  beauty  ,  which  they  polfided  while 
living  ,  and  rranfportcd  themfelves ,  from  place  to 
place  ,  with  that  gliding  motion  ,  which  Homer  af- 
cribes  ro  the  gods.  The  defcriptions  which  poets  , 
lefs  anrienc  than  Oflian  »  have  Lfc  us  of  thofe 
beautiful  figures  ,  that  appeared  fometimes  on  the 
hilis  ,  are  cl:ganc  and  piccurefque.  They  compare 
thc;n  to  the  raln-bov.'  on.  Jlreains  :  ov  ^  the  gliding  of 
fun-beams  on  the  hills.  I  shall  here  tranflate  a  paf- 
fage  of  an  old  fong  ,  where  both  thefc  beautiful 
images  arc  mentioned  together. 

A  chief  vho  lived  three  centuries  ago  ,  returning 
from  the  war  »  undcrfloodthat  his  wife  or  miftrtfswas 
dead.  Tlie  bard  introduces  him  fpeakiug  the  follow- 
ing foliloquy  ,  when  he  came  within  fight  of  the 
place  ,  where  he   had  left  her  ,  ac  his  depariuie. 

«  My  foul  darkens  in  forrow,  I  behold  not  the 
fmoak  of  my  hall.  No  grey  dog  bounds  at  my 
ftreams.  Silence  dwells  in  the  valley  of  trees. 

«  Is  that  a  rain-bow  on  Crunath  \  It  flies  : 

and  the  sky  is  dark.  Again  ,  rhou  moTeft  ,  bright  » 
on  the  heath  ,  thou  fun  beam  cloathed  in  a  shower  • 

Hah  !  it  is  she  ,   my  love  :  her  gliding  courfc 

on  the   bofom  of  winds  !  ^ 

la  fuccceding  times  the  beauty  of  Ros-crana  pafTed 
G  iij 
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mac  beheld  me  dark.  He  gave  the  whice- 
bofomed  maid. — She  came  with  bending 
eye,  amidft  the  wandering  of  her  heavy  locks. 
— She  came. — Straight  the  battle  roared. — 
Colc-ulla  rushed  ; — I  felzed  my  fpear.  My 
iVord  rofe  ,  with  my  people  ,  againft  the 
lidgy  foe.  Alnccma  fled.  Colc-ulla  fell. 
Fingal  returned   with  fame. 

He  is  renowned,  O  Fillan ,  who  fights, 
jn  the  frrength  of  his  people.  The  bard 
purfues  his  fteps,  thro'  the  land  of  the  foe. — ■ 
But  he  who  fights  alone ;  few  are  his  deeds 
to  other  times.  He  shines,  to-day,  a  mighty 
light.  To-morrow,  he  is  low.  One  fong 
contains  his  fame.  His  name  is  on  one  dark 
field.  He  is  forgot, but  where  his  tomb  fends 
forth  the  tufts  of  grafs. 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal,  on  Mora 
of  the  roes.  Three  bards,  from  the  rock  of 
Cormul ,  poured,  dov^/n  the  pleafant  fong. 
Sleep  defcended,  in  the  found,  on  the  broad- 
skirted  lioll.  Carril  returned,  with  the  bards, 
from  the  tomb  of  Dun-lora's  kinf^.  The  voice 


into  a  proverbe  j  and  the  hlgheft  compliment  ,  tluc 
could  be  paid  to  a  v>omaa  ,  was  to"  compaie  her 
perfon  with  the  daughter  of  Cormac. 

'S  tti  fcin  aa  Ros-ctana, 

Siol  ChornLiec  na  n'ioma  lani 
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or  morning  shall  not  come ,  to  the  <!usky 
bed  of  the  hero.  No  more  shalt  thou  he'au 
the  tread  of  roes,  around  thy  narrow  houfe. 

( I )  As  roll  the  troubled  clouds ,  round  a 
meteor  of  night,  when  they  brighten  their 
(ides ,  widi  its  light ,  along  the  heaving  fea; 
fo  gathered  Erin  ,  around  the  gleaming  form 
of  Atha's  king.  He,  tall  in  the  midft,  carelefs 
lifts,  at  times,  his  fpear  :  as  fwells  or  falls 
the  found  of  Fonar's  diilant  harp. 

(  X  )  Near  him  leaned,  againft  a  rock ,  Sul- 

(i)  The  poet  changes  the  fcene  to  the  Irish  camp. 
The  images  introduced  here  are  magnificent  ,  and 
have  that  fort  of  terrible  beauty  ,  if  1  may  life  the 
expreflion  ,  \vhich  occurs  fo  frequently  in  the  com- 
poluions  of  OSian.  The  troubjed  mocion  of  the 
army  ,  and  the  fedacc  and  carelefs  attitude  of  Ccth- 
mor  ,  form  a  contrail  ,  which  ,  as  I  have  before 
remarked  ,  heightens  the  fcatutes  of  defcripcion  , 
and   is  calculated  to  enliven  poetry. 

(i)  In  order  to  illu/lrate  this  paflage  ,  T  sha'l 
give  ,  here  ,  the  hiflory  on  which  it  is  founded  , 
as  I  have  gathered  it  from  other  poems.  The  na- 
tion of  the  Fii-bolg  v.ho  inhabited  the  fouch  of  lie- 
land  ,  being  originally  dcfcended  from  the  BelgJE  , 
who  poiTeffed  the  foiuh  and  fouth-weft  coall:  of  Bri- 
tain ,  kept  up  ,  for  inany  ages,  an  amicable  cor- 
refpondcnce  with  their  mother- country  ;  and  fcnt  aid 
to  the  British  E:lgs  ,  when  they  were  prelTed  by 
the  Romans  or  other  new-comers  from  the  con- 
tinent. Con-mor  ,  king  of  Inis-hima  ,  (  that  pare 
vi  South-Britain  whi^h  is  over-againH:  the  Irish  coafl) 
G  iv 
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malla  (i)  of  blue  eyes,  v;'liite-bofomed  daugh- 
ter of  Coniuor  king  of  Iiiis-liuna.  To  his 
aid  came  blue-shielded  Cathmor,  and  rolled 
his  foes  away.  Sull-malla  beheld  him  ftarely 
in  the  hall  of  feaftsj  nor  carelefs  rolled  the 
eyes  of  Cathmor  on  the  long-haired  maid. 

The  third  day  arofe  ,  and  Fithil  (  z )  came 

being  attacked  ,  by  what  enemy  is  not  mention- 
ed ,  fent  for  aid  to  Cairbar  ,  lord  of  Atha  ,  tlie 
mofl  potent  chief  of  the  Fiibolg.  Cairb.ir  difpac- 
ched  his  brother  Cathmor  to  the  alTiftance  of  Con- 
mor.  Cntlimor  ,  after  various  viciffitudes  of  for- 
tune ,  put  an  end  to  the  war  ,  by  the  total  defeat 
of  the  enemies  of  Inis  huna  ,  and  returned  in 
triumph  to  the  refidence  of  Con-mot.  There  ,  at 
a  feaft  ,  Sul  malla  ,  the  daughter  of  Con-raor  , 
fell  dcfperatcly  in  love  wirh  Cathmor  ,  who  ,  be- 
fore her  pallion  was  difclofcd  ,  was  recalled  to  Ire- 
land by  his  brother  Cairbar  ,  upon  the  news  of 
the   intended  expedition  of  Fingal  ,  to  rc-ellablish 

the  family  of  Conar  on  the  Irish  throne. The 

•wind  being  contrary  ,  Cathmor  remained  ,  for  . 
three  days,  in  a  neighbouring  bay  ,  during  which 
time  Sul-malla  difguifcd  herfelf  ,  in  the  habit  of 
a  young  warrior  ,  and  came  to  oifcr  him  her 
fervice  ,  in  the  war.  Cathmor  a:cepced  of  the  pro- 
pofal  ,  failed  for  Ireland  ,  and  arrived  in  Ulflet 
n  fjw  days  before  the  death  of  Caitbar. 

(i)  Sul-malla  ,  Jlowly  rolling  eyJs,  Caon-mor  , 
mild  and  rail.  Inis-huna  ,  green  ifland. 

(i)  Fithil ,  an  inferior  hard.  It  may  cither  be 
taken  here  for  the  proper  name  of  a  man  ,  or  in 
the  literal  fenfe  ,    as  the  bards    were   the    heralds 
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from  Erin  of  the  ftreams.  He  told  of  the 
lifting  up  of  the  shield  (  i  )  on  Morven ,  and 
the  danger  of  red  haired  Cairbar  C^thmor 
raifed  the  fail  at  Cliiba  j  but  the  winds  were 

and  melTengers  of  thofe  times.  Cathmor,  it  is  pro- 
bable ,  was  abfenc  ,  when  the  rebellion  of  his  bro- 
ther Cairbar  ,  and  the  allaffination  of  Cormac  « 
king  of  Ireland  ,  happened.  The  traditions  ,  which 
are  handed  down  with  the  poem  ,  fav  that  Cadi- 
mor  and  his  followers  had  only  arrived  front  Inis- 
hiina  ,  three  days  before  the  death  of  Cairbar  ,  which 
fufficiently  clears  his  charader  from  any  impjtation 
of  being  concerned  in  the  confpiracy  ,  with  his 
brother. 

(i)  Tlie  ceremony  which  was  iiOed  by  Finga!  , 
when  hf  prepared  for  an  expedition  ,  is  related , 
by  Oilian  ,  in  one  of  his  leltcr  poems.  A  bard  ,  ac 
midnight  ,  went  to  the  hall  ,  where  the  tribes  feaf!:- 
ed  upon  folemu  occadons ,  raifed  the  ifar-fong  , 
and  thrice  called  the  Spirits  of  their  deceafed  an- 
ceftors  to  come  ,  on  their  dcucfs  ,  to  behold  the 
adions  of  their  children.  He  then  fixed  the  shield 
of  Trcninor  ,  on  a  tree  on  the  rock  of  Selma  , 
ftriking  it  ,  ac  tim.s,  with  the  blunt  end  of  a  Ipear  , 
and  (inging  ch:  war-fong  b.:tvveen.  Thus  he  did, 
for  three  fucccjliv?  ni-hts  ,  and  in  the  mean  time  , 
mefTengers  were  difpuchcd  to  convene  the  nibes  , 
or  ,  as  Ofllan  exprelfLS  it  ,  to  call  them  from  all 
their  flreams.  This  phrafe  alludes  to  the  ficuation 
of  the  refidences  of  the  clans  ,  which  were  gene- 
rally fixed  in  valleys  ,  where  the  torrents  of  the 
neighbouring    mountains  were   coUeded    into    one 

body  ,  and  became  large  flreams  or  rivers. The 

lifting  up  of  the  sk'icU ,  was  the  phrafe  for  begin- 
ning a  war. 
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in  other  lands.  Three  days  he  remained  on 
thecoaft,  and  turned  his  eyes  on  Conmor's 
halls,  —  He  remembered  the  daughter  of 
Grangers,  and  his  figh  arofe. — Now  when 
the  v/inds  awaked  the  wave  :  from  the  hill 
came  a  youth  in  arras ,  to  lift  the  fword  with 
Catiimor  in  his  echoing  field. — It  was  the 
white -armed  Sul  malla  :  fecret  she  dwelt 
beneath  her  helmet.  Her  fteps  were  in  the 
path  of  the  king  ;  on  him  her  blue  eyes 
rolled  with  joy,  when  he  lay  by  his  roaring 
fl:reams. — But  Cathmor  thought ,  that ,  on 
Liimon,  she  ftill  purfued  the  roes  :  or  fair 
on  a  rock ,  fhetched  her  white  hand  to  the 
wind  J  to  feel  its  courfe  from  Inisfail  the 
green  dwelling  of  her  love.  He  had  promifed 
to  return  ,  with  his  white-bofomed  fails.— 
The  maid  is  near  thee ,  king  of  Atha  ,  lean- 
ing on  her  rock. 

The  tall  forms  of  the  chiefs  ftood  around  : 
all  but  dark-browed  Foldach  ( i ).  He  flood 
beneath  a  dillant  tree,  rolled  into  his  haugh- 


(i)  The  furly  attitude  of  FoUlath  ,  is  a  proper 
preamble  to  his  after  behaviour.  Chaffed  with  the 
clifappointmcnc  of  the  vjftory  which  he  promifjid 
himfclf  ,  he  becomes  paffionatc  and  overbearing. 
The  quarrel  which  fucceeds  berwecn  him  and  Mal- 
thos  was,  no  doubt,  introfiuced  by  rh;  poet  ,  ro 
raife  the  chara£ter  of  Cathmor  ,  whofe  fupcrior 
worth  shines  forth  ,  in  his  manly  maimer  of  cniiing 
the  difFcreucc  between  the  chiefs. 
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ly  foul.  His  bushy  hair  v/hiilles  in  wind.  At 
times,  burfts  the  hum  of  a  fong. — He  ftruck 
the  tree,  at  lengthy  in  wrath,  and  rushed 
before  the  king. 

Calm  and  ftately  ,  to  the  beam  of  the  oak  , 
arofe  the  form  of  young  HidaHa.  His  hair 
falls  round  his  blushing  cheek  ,  in  wreaths 
of  waving  lio;ht.  Soft  vi/as  his  voice  in  Clon- 
ra  (i),  in  the  valley  of  his  fathers;  when 
he  touched  the  harp,  in  the  hall,  near  iiis 
roaring  llreams. 

King  of  Erin,  faid  the  youth,  nov7  is  the 
time  of  feafcs.  Bid  tJie  voice  of  bards  arife, 
and  roll  the  night  away.  The  foul  returns, 
from  fong,  more  terrible  to  war. — Darknefs 
fettles  on  Inis-fali :  from  hill  to  hill  bend  the 
skirted  clouds.  Far  and  grey,  on  the  heath, 
the  dreadful  ftrides  of  ghofts  are  feea  :  the 
ghofts  of  thofe  who  fell  bend  forward  to 
their  fong. — Bid  thou  the  harps  to  rife,  and 
brighten  the  dead,  on  their  wandering  bUifrs. 

Be  all  the  dead  forgot ,  faid  Foldath*^ 
burfting  wrath.  Did  not'  I  fail  in  the  field  , 
and  shall  I  hear  the  fong?  Yet  was  not  my 
courfe  harmlefs  in  battle  :  blood  uafa  ftreani 
around  my  fteps.  But  the  feeble  were  behind 

(i)  Claon-rath  ,  windlno  field.  The  'h  are  feldoin 
pronounced  audibly  in  the  Galic  lar.  -.oage. 
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me,  and  the  foe  has  efcaped  ray  fwoid. — In 
Clon  ra's  vale  touch  thou  the  harp;  let  Dura 
anGver  to  thy  voice;  while  fome  inaij looks, 
from  the  wood,  on  thy  long,  yellow  locks. 
' — Fly  from  Lubar's  echoing  plain  :  it  is  the 
field  of  heroes. 

King  of  Temora  (i),  Malthos  faid  ,  it  is 
thine  to  lead  in  war.  Thou  art  a  fire  to  our 
eyes,  on  the  daik-brown  field.  Like  a  blaffc 
thou  haft  paft  over  hofts,  and  laid  them  low 
in  blood  ;  but  who  has  heard  thy  words 
returning  from  the  field  ?  —  The  wrathful 
(delight  in  death  :  their  remembrance  refts 
on  the  wounds  of  their  fpear.  Strife  is  folded 
in  their  thoughts :  their  words  are  ever  heard. 
— Thy  courfe,  cluef  ofMoma,was  like  a 
troubled  ftream.  The  dead  were  rolled  on  thy 
path  :  but  others  alfo  lift  the  fpear.  We  were 
not  feeble  behind  thee,  but  the  foe  was  ftrong. 

The  king  beheld  the  riling  rage ,  and 
bending  forward  of  either  chief  :  for  half- 
unsheated,  they  held  their  fwords,  and  roil- 
ed their  filent  eyes. — Now  would  they  have 
mixed  in  horrid  fray,  had  not  the  wrath  of 

(i)  This  fpeech  of  Malthos  is  ,  throughout,  a 
fevere  reprimand  to  rhe  blultering  behaviour  of  Fol- 
dath.  It  abounds  with  that  laconic  eloquence  ,  and 
indireft  manner  of  addrefs  .  whicli  is  fo  juftly  ad- 
mired in  the  short  fpeech  of  Ajax,  in  ihe  ninth  book 
of  the  Iliad, 
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Cachmor  burned.  He  drew  his  fvvord  :  it 
gleamed  thro'  nigh*: ,  to  the  high  -  flaming 
oak. 

Sons  of  pride ,  faid  the  king ,  allay  your 
fv/elling  fouls.  Retire  in  night. — Why  should 
my  rage  arife  ?  Should  I  contend  with  both 
in  arms  ? — It  is  no  time  for  ftrife.  Retire  , 
ye  clouds  at  my  feaft.  A\s/ake  my  foul  no 
more. — They  funk  from  the  king  on  either 
fide  j  like  ( i )  two  columns  of  morning  mift, 
when  the  fun  rifes  ,  between  them  ,  on  his 
glittering  rocks.  Dark  is  their  rolling  on 
either  fide  j  each  towards  its  reedy  pool. 

Silent  fat  the  chiefs  at  the  feaft.  They 
looked,  at  times,  on  Atha's  king,  where  he 
ftrode,  on  his  rock,  amidfi:  his  fettling  foul. 
— The  hofl:  lay,  at  length,  on  the  field: 
fleep  defcended  on  Moi-lena.  —  The  voice 


(i)  The  poet  could  fcarcely  find  ,  in  all  nature," 
a  comparifon  Co  favourable  as  this  to  the  fuperio- 
rity  of  Cathmor  over  his  two  chiefs  I  shail  il- 
luftrate  this  paflage  with  another  from  a  fragment  of 

an  ancient  poem  ,  juft  now  in  my  hands.  «  As 

the  fim  is  above  the  vapours  ,  which  his  beams  have 
raifecl  j  fo  is  the  foul  of  the  king  above  the  fons 
of  f.-ar.  They  roll  dark  below  him  ;  he  rejoices  in 
the  robe  of  his  beams.  But  when  feeble  deeds  wander 
on  the  foul  of  the  king  ,  he  is  a  darkened  fini  rolled 
along  the  sky  :  the  valley  is  fad  below  :  flowers  wither 
beneath  the  drops  of  the  night.  » 
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of  Fonar  rofe  alone  ,  beneach  his  diftant  tree. 
It  rofe  ill  :he  praife  of  Cathmor  fon  of 
Larckon  (  i  }  of  Lunion.  But  Cathmor  did 
not  iiear  his  praife.  He  lay  at  the  loar  of  a 
Itream.  The  lultling  breeze  of  night  flev/ 
over    his  whiftiing  locks. 

Cairbar   came   to    his  dreams  ,    half-feen 
from  his  low-hung  cloud.  Joy  rofe  darkly  in 


(i)  lear-rhon  ,  fea-wave  ,  the  name  of  the  chief 
of  that  colony  of  the  Fir-bolg  ,  which  firfl  migrated. 
into  Irel.ind.  Larchon's  firil  fettlement  in  that  coun- 
try is  related  in  the  feventh  book.  He  was  the  an- 
cefior  of  Cashinor  •■,  and  is  here  called  Larchon  of 
Lumot  ,  from  a  high  hill  of  that  name  in  Inis-huna  , 

the  ancient  feat  of  the   Firbolg. The  poet  pre- 

ferves  the  characier  of  Cathmor  throughout.  He  had 
mentioned  ,  in  the  firll  bock  ,  the  averficn  of  that 
chief  to  ptaife  ,  and  we  find  him  here  lying  at  the 
fide  of  a  ftrcam  ,  that  the  noifc  of  it  mij!,hc  drown 
the  voice  of  Fcnar  ,  who  ,  according  to  the  cuflom 
of  the  times  ,  fung  his  eulogiiim  in  his  evening  Co '■:§. 
Tho'  other  chiefs,  as  -well  as  Cathmor,  might  be 
averfe  to  hear  their  own  praife  ,  we  find  it  the 
univerfal  policy  of  the  times  ,  to  allow  the  bards 
to  be  as  extravagant  as  they  pleafed  in  their  enco- 
miums on  the  leaders  of  armies  ,  in  the  prefcnce 
of  their  people.  The  vulgar  ,  who  had  no  great 
ability  to  judge  for  themfelves  .,  received  the  cha- 
raders  of  their  princes  ,  entirely  upo.i  the  faith  of 
the  bards.  The  good  elfecls  which  an  high  opinion 
of  its  ruler  has  upon  a  community  ,  are  too  ob- 
vious to  require  explanation  ;  on  the  other  hand  , 
dillrull  of  the  abilities  of  leaders  produces  the  worft 
confequences. 
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his  face  :  he  had  heard  die  fong  of  Carril  (1), 
— A  Waft  fiiitained  his  dark  skirted  cloud  ; 
which  he  feized  in  the  bolom  of  night ,  as 
he  rofe,  with  his  Eime,  cowards  his  airy  hall. 
Elalf- mixed  with  the  noife  of  the  flream  , 
he  poured  liis  feeble  words. 

Joy  meet  the  foul  of  Cathmor  :  his  voice 
was  heard  on  Moi-lena.  The  bard  gave  his 
fong  to  Cairbar  :  he  travels  oirthe  wind. 
My  form  is  in  my  father's  hall  ,  like  the 
gliding  of  a  terrible  light ,  which  winds 
thro'  the  delart,  in  a  ftormy  night. —  No  bard 
shall  be  wanting  at  thy  tomb,  when  thou 
art  lowly  laid.  The  Tons  of  fong  love  the 
valiant.  —  Cachmor  ,  thy  name  is  a  plea- 
Tant  ('ale. — The  mournful  founds  arife  1  On 


f  i)  Canil  ,  rhc  Ton  of  Kinfjna  ,  by  the  orders 
of  Oilian  ,  Tung  ihe  funeral  elegy  at  the  romb  of 
Cairbar.  See  the  fecond  book  ,  towards  the  end. 
In  all  the  poems  of  OHian  ,  the  vifit  o(  gholls  ,  to 
their  Jiving  friends  ,  arc  short  ,  and  their  language 
obfcure  ,  both  which  circumftanccs  ,  tend  to  throw 
a  folemn  gloom  on  thel'e  fiipeniatur  il  fcenes. 
Towards  the  iauer  end  of  the  fpecch  of  the  ghofl 
of  Cairbar  ,  he  forete's  the  death  of  (  athmor  ,  by 
enumerating  thofe  fignals  which  ,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  times  ,  preceded  the  death  of  a 
perfon  renowned.  It  was  thought  that  the  gholls  of 
deceafed  bards  fung ,  for  three  nijhts  preceding 
the  death  (  near  the  place  where  his  tomb  was  to 
be  raifed  )  round  an  unfubilantiil  figure  which  re- 
prefcnted  the  body  of  the  perfon  who   was  to  die. 
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Lubar's  field  there  is  a  voice  1  —  Louder 
flill  ye  shadovv-y  g  ofis  1  die  dead  uere  full 
of  fame.-  Siiriily  t'wells  the  feeble  found. — 
The  rougher  blaft  alone  is  heard! — Ah, 
foon  is  CatiiiTior  low  I 

Rolled  into  hirafelf  he  ilevv ,  wide  on  the 
bofom  of  his  b'afl.  The  old  oak  felt  his 
departure ,  and  shook  its  whiftling  head. 
The  king  flarted  from  reft  ,  and  took  his 
deathful  fpear.  He  lifts  his  eyes  around.  He 
fees  but  dark-skirted  night. 

{ I )  It  was  the  voice  of  the  king;  but  now 
his  form  is  iione.  Unmarked  is  your  path 
in  the  air  ,  ye  children  of  the  night.  Often, 
jike  a  refleded  beam ,  are  ye  feen  in  the 
defarc  wild  ;  but  ye  retire  in  your  blaffs 
before  our  fceps  approach. — Go  then  ,  ye 
feeble  race  !  knowledge  with  you  there  is 
none.  Your  joys  are  weak  ,  and  like  the 
dreams  of  our  reft  ,  or  the  light-winged 
thought  that  flies  acrofs  the  foul. — Shall 
Cathmor  fcon   be  low  ?  Darkly  laid  in  his 

(\)  The  foliloquy  of  Cathmor  abounds  with  that 
j-nagn.inimity  a^^  love  of  fame  which  confticute 
the  hero.  Thr)'  ftaggered  at  firft  with  the  predic- 
tion of  Cairbai's  ghofl  ,  he  foon  comforts  himfclf 
v/ich  the  agrepable  profped  of  his  future  renown  ; 
and  like  Achilles  ,  prefers  a  short  and  glorious  life  , 
to  an  obfcure  length  of  years  in  retirement  and 
cafe. 
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narrow  houfe  ?  where  no  morning  comes 
with  her  half-opened  eyes.  —  Away  ,  thou 
shade  !  to  fight  is  mine ,  all  further  thought 
away  !  I  rush  forth,  on  eagle  wings,  to  feize 
my  beam  of  fame.  -  In  the  lonely  vale  of 
ftieams ,  abides   the  little  ( i )  foul. — Years 


(i)  Prom  this  palfage  v;e  learn  in  what  extreiiie 
contempc  an  indolent  and  unwarlikc  life  was  held 
in  chofc  days  of  heroifm.  'Whatever  a  philofopher 
may  fay  ,  in  praife  of  quiet  and  retirement  ,  I  am 
far  from  thinking  ,  but  they  weaken  and  debafe  the 
human  mind.  "When  the  faculties  of  the  foul  are 
not  exerted  ,  they  lofe  their  vigour  ,  and  low  and 
circumfcribsd  notions  take  the  place  of  noble  and 
enlarged  ideas.  A6tion  ,  on  the  contrary  ,  and  the 
viciditudes  of  fortune  which  attend  it  ,  call  forth  , 
by  turns  ,  all  the  povvers  of  the  mind  ,  and  ,  by 
exercifing  ,  Ihengthen  them.  Hence  it  is  ,  that  in 
great  and  opulent  ftates  ,  when  property  and  indo- 
lence arc  I'ecured  co  individuals  ,  we  feldoni  meet 
with  that  flrengch  of  mind  ,  which  is  Co  common 
in  a  nation  ,  not  far  advanced  in  civilization.  It  is 
a  curious,  but  juft  obfjrvation  j  that  great  king- 
doms Lldom  pro-l.uce  great  charaders  ,  which  muft 
be  altogether  attributed  to  that  indolence  and  dif- 
fipation  ,  which  are  the  infeparable  companions  of 
too  much  property  and  fecurity.  Rome  ,  it  is  cer- 
tain ,  had  more  real  great  men  within  it  ,  when 
its  power  was  confined  wiihin  the  narrow  bounds 
of  Lacium  ,  than  when  its  dominion  extended  over 
all  the  known  world  ;  and  one  petty  flats  of  the 
Saxon  heptarchy  had,  perhaps,  as  much  genuine fpiric 
in  it  ,  as  the  two  British  kingdoms  united,  x'^s  a 
flate  ,  we  are  much  more  powerful  than  our  an- 
ceftors  ,  but  wc  would  lofe  by  comparing  indivir 
duals  with  thcna. 
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rol!  on,  feafons  return  .  but  lie  is  ftill  un- 
knovv'n. — In  ablaft  comes  cloudy  death,  and 
lays  his  grey  head  low.  His  ghoft  is  rolled 
on  the  vapour  of  the  fenny  field.  Its  courfe 
is  never  on  hills,  or  mofTy  vales  of  wind. — ■ 
So  shall  not  Cathmor  depart ,  no  boy  in 
the  field  was  he ,  who  only  marks  the  bed 
of  roes,  upon  the  echoing  hills.  My  iffuing 
forth  was  with  kings,  and  my  joy  in  dread- 
ful plains  :  where  broken  hofts  are  rolled 
away ,  like  Teas  before  the  wind. 

So  (poke  the  king  of  Alnecma,  brighten- 
ing in  his  rifmg  foul :  valour ,  like  a  plealant 
flame  j  is  gleaming  vi/ithin  his  breaft.  Stately 
is  his  flride  on  the  heath  ;  the  beam  of  call 
is  poured  around.  He  faw  his  grey  hoft  on 
tlie  field  ,  wide'(|3reading  their  ridges  in 
light.  He  rejoiced,  like  a  ipirit  of  heaven, 
whofe  fleps  come  forth  on  his  feas  ,  v/hen 
he  beholds  them  peaceful  round,  and  all  the 
\yinds  are  laid.  But  loon  he  awakes  the  Vv'a- 
ves,  and  rolls  them  large  tofome  echoing  coaft. 

On  the  rushy  bank  of  a  flream ,  (lept  the 
■daughter  oflnis-huna.  The  helmet  (i)  had 


(  I  )  The  difcovcry  which  fucceeds  this  circiim- 
ftance  is  well  imagined  ,  and  naturally  conducted. 
The  fi'enceof  Cathmor  upon  this  occafion  is  more 
expreflive  of  the  emotions  of  his  foul  ,  than  any 
fpeech  which  the  poet  could  put  inco  his  mouth. 
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fallen  from  her  liead.  Her  dreams  were  in 
the  lands  of  her  fathers.  There  morning  v/as 
on  the  field :  grey  ftreams  leapt  down  from 
the  rocks;  the  breezes,  in  shadosvy  \^'aves, 
fly  o'er  the  rushy  fields.  There  is  the  found 
that  prepares  for  the  chace  j  and  the  moving 
of  warriors  from  the  hall.  —  But  tall 
above  the  reft  is  the  hero  of  ftreamy  Atha  : 
he  bends  his  eye  of  love  on  Sul-malla  , 
from  his  ftately  ileps.  She  turns ,  with  pride, 
her  fice  away  ,  and  carelefs  bends  the 
bow. 

Such  were  the  dreams  of  the  maid  when 
Atha's  warrior  came.  Pie  faw  her  fair  face 
before  him,  in  the  midft  of  her  wandering 
locks.  He  knev/  the  maid  of  Lumon.  What 
should  Cathmor  do  ? — His  figh  arofe  :  his 
tears  came  down.  But  ftraight  he  turned 
away. — This  is  no  time,  king  of  Atha,  to 
wake  thy  fecret  foul.  The  battle  is  rolled 
before  thee,  like  a  troubled  itream. 

He  ilruck  that  warning  bofs  (  i )  ,  v/hereia 

(i)  In  order  to  underftand  this  paffage  ,  it  is  iie- 
ceflary  to  look  to  the  defcripcion  of  Cathmor^s 
shield  ,  which  the  poet  has  given  us  in  the  feventh 
book.  This  shield  had  feven  principal  bodes  , 
the  found  of  each  of  which  ,  when  llruck  with  a 
fpear  ,  conveyed  a  particular  order  from  the  king 
to  his  tribes.  The  found  of  one  of  them  ,  as  here  , 
was  the  fignal  for  the  army   to  ailemble. 
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dwelt  the  voice  of  war.  Erin  rofe  around 
him  like  the  found  of  eagle-wings. — Sul- 
malla  flarted  fi-om  fieep ,  in  her  difordcred 
locks.  She  feized  the  hehnet  from  earth  , 
and  trembled  in  her  place.  Why  should  they 
know  in  Erin  of  the  daughter  of  Inis-huna  ? 
for  she  remembered  the  race  of  kings,  and 
the  pride  of  her  foul  arofe. 

Her  fteps  are  behind  a  rock ,  by  the 
blue-winding  ftream  ( i )  of  a  vale  :  w  here 
dwelt  the  dark-brown  hind  ere  yet  the  war 
arofe.  Thither  came  the  voice  of  Cathmor  , 
at  times  ,  to  Sul-malla's  ear.  Her  foul  is 
darkly  fad  J  she  pours  her  words  on  wind, 

(i)  The  dreams  of  Inis-kuna  departed  : 
they   are  rolled  away  from  my  foul.  1  hear 


(0  This  was  not  rhe  valley  of  Lona  to  which 
Sul-malla  afterwards  retired. 

(  1  )  Of  all  paflages  in  the  woiks  of  Offiaa 
thefe  'yiic  pieces  lofe  moll  ,  by  a  literal  prole 
tranfiaiion  ,  as  the  beauty  of  them  does  not  fo 
ir.iich  depend  on -the  ftiengrh  of  thoiij^ht  ,  as  on 
the  elegance  of  cxprcirion  and  harmony  of  num- 
bers. It  has  been  obferved  ,  that  an  author  is  put 
to  the  levercft  teft  ,  when  he  is  llript  of  the  or- 
nam.ents  of  verfiHcation  ,  and  dcHvcred  down  ia 
another  language  in  profc-  Thofe  ,  therefore  ,  v.ho 
have  fccn  how  awkward  a  figure  even  Homer  and 
Virgil  make  ,  in  a  verfTon  of  this  fort ,  will  think 
the  belter  of  the  compofiiions  of  Offian, 
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not  die  cliace  in  my  land.  I  am  coiicealei 
in  the  skirts  of  war.  I  look  forth  from  my 
cloud  ,  but  no  beam  appears  to  light  my 
path.  I  behold  my  waaior  low  j  for  the 
broaJ-shielucd  kiug  is  near  ;  he  that  over- 
comes in  danger  ^  Fingal  of  the  fpears* 
— Spirit  of  departed  Conmor,  are  thy  fleps 
on  the  bofom  of  winds  ?  Cornell  thou,  ac 
times  ,  to  other  lands  ,  father  of  fad  Sul- 
malla  ?  Thou  doft  come ,  for  I  have  heard 
thy  voice  at  night;  while  yet  I  rofe  on  the 
wave  to  ftreamy  Inis-fail.  The  gholl;  of  fa- 
thers, they  fay  (i),  cau  fcize   the  fouls  of 

(i)  Con-mor  ,  the  father  of  Sul-malla,  was  kill- 
ed in  chat  war  ,  from  which  Cathmor  delivered 
Inis-huna.  Lormar  his  Ton  fucceeded  Coainor.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  rimes  ,  when  a  parfon  was  re* 
duced  to  a  picch  of  mifer/  ,  which  could  admit 
of  no  alleviation  ,  chat  the  ghofts  of  his  anceflors 
called  his  fouL  away.  This  fupjrnatural  kind  ofueath 
was  called  the  voice  of  the  dead  •■,  and  is  believed 
by  the  fuperflitious  vulgar  to  this  day. 

There  is  no  people  in  the  world  ,  perhaps  ,  who 
gave  mote  univerfal  credit  to  apparitions  ,  and  the 
vilitsofthe  ghofts  of  the  deceafed  to  cheir  friends, 
than  the  common  highlanders.  This  is  ro  be  at- 
tributed as  much  at  leaft ,  to  the  /icuation  of  the 
countiy  they  po{rers  ,  as  to  that  credulous  dif- 
pofition  which  diftinguishes  an  unenlightened  people. 
As  their  bufinefs  was  feeding  of  cattle  ,  in  dark 
and  extenlive  delarts  ,  fo  their  journeys  lay  over 
wide  and  unfrequented  heaths  where  ,  oiteu  ,  the/ 
were  obliged  to  fleep  in  the  open  air  ,  amidft  the 
whiftling  of  v.inds  ,  aud  roar  of  water-falls.    The 
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their  race ,  while  they  behold  them  lonely 
in  the  midft  of  woe.  Call  me  ,  my  father , 
when  the  king  is  low  on  earth  ;  for  then  I 
shall  be  lonely  in  the  midft  of  woe. 

gtoominefs  of  the  fcenes  around  them  was  apt  to 
beget  that  melancholy  difpofition  of  mind  ,  which 
moft  readi'y  receives  impreffions  of  the  extraordi- 
nary and  fupernatiiral  kind.  laUing  aflcep  in  this 
gloomy  mood  ,  and  their  dreams  being  ciifturbed 
by  the  noife  of  the  elements  around  ,  it  is  no  matter 
of  wonder  ,  that  they  thought  they  heard  the  voice 
of  the  dead.  This  voice  of  the  dead  ,  however  ,  was  , 
perhaps  ■,  no  more  than  a  shriller  whiftle  of  the  winds 
in  an  old  tree  ,  or  in  the  chinks  of  a  neighbour- 
ing rock.  It  is  to  this  caufe  I  afcribe  thofe  many 
and  improbable  rales  of  gholls ,  which  we  meet  with 
in  the  highlands  :  for  ,  in  other  refpeds  ,  we  do 
not  find  that  the  highlanders  are  more  credulous 
diaxi  their  iieighbours. 
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ARGUMENT  to  Book  V. 

Ojfian  ,  after  a  short  addrefs  to  the  harp  of 
Carta  y  defcribes  the  arrangement  of  both 
armies  on  either  (idc  of  the  river  Luhar. 
Fingal gives  the  command  to  FiUan  :  but  , 
at  the  fame  time  j  orders  Gaul  j  the 
fan  of  Morni  ^  who  had  been  wound- 
ed in  the  hand  in  the  preceding  battle  , 
to  ajftji  him  with  his  counfeL  The  army 
of  the  Fir-bolg  is  commanded  by  Foldath, 
The  general  onfet  is  dcfcribed.  The  great 
actions  of  Fillan.  He  hills  Rothmar  and 
Culmin.  But  when  Fillan  conquers  ,  in  one 
wing  3  Foldath  preffes  hard  on  the  other. 
Me  wounds  J)ermid ,  the  fon  of  DuthnOj 
and  puts  the  whole  wing  to  fight,  T>er- 
mid  deliberates  with  himjelf ,  and  3  at  lafl  , 
refoLves  to  put  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of 
Foldath  ,  by  engaging  him  in  fingle  com- 
bat.—  When  the  two  chiefs  were  approach- 
ing towards  one  another  3  Fillan  came  fud' 
dcnly  to  the  relief  of  Dermid  y  engaged, 
Foldath  3  and  killed  him.  The  behaviour 
cf  Malthos  towards  the  fallen  Foldath, 
Fillan  puts  the  whole  army  of  the  Fir- 
bolg  to  flight.  The  book  clofes  with  an 
addrefs  to  Clatho  3  the  mother  cf  that 
hero* 
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(i)  X  HOU  dweller  bet\s/een  the  shields  that 
hang  on  high  in  OfTians  hall,  defcend  from 

(i)  Thefe  abrupt  adrefTes  give  great  life  to  the 
poetry  of  Oflian.  They  arc  all  in  a  lyric  meafurc. 
The  old  men  ,  who  retain  ,  on  memory  ,  the  com* 
pofitions  of  Ofllan  ,  shew  much  facisfa^ion  whea 
they  come  to  thofe  parts  of  them  ,  which  are  ia 
thime  ,  and  take  great  pains  to  explain  their  beauties 
and  inculcate  the  meaning  of  their  obfoJete  phrafcs  ' 
on  the  minds  of  their  hearers.  This  attachment  doej 
not  proceed  from  the  fuperior  beauty  of  thefe  lyric 
pieces,  but  rather  from  a  taftefor  rhime  which  the  mo- 
dern bards  have  eftabliyhed  among  the  highlanders  ' 
Having  no  genius  themfelves  for  the  fublimc  and 
pathetic  ,  they  placed  the  whole  beauty  of  poetry 
in  the  returning  harmony  of  fimilar  founds.  The 
feducmg  charms  of  rhime  foon  weaned  their  country- 
men from  that  attachment  they  long  had  to  the 
recitative  of  Offian  :  and  ,  tho'  they  m  admired 
his  compofitions  ,  their  admiration  was  founded 
more  on  his  antiquity  ,  and  the  detail  offals  whicli 
he  gave  ,  than  on  his  poetical  excellence.  Rhim- 
ing  ,  in  procefs  of  time  ,  became  fo  much  reduced 
into  a  fyllem  ,  and  was  fo  univerfally  underibod 

VOL.  UI,  fj  ' 
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thy  place ,  O  harp  ,  and  let  me  hear  thy 
voice. — Son  of  Alpin  ,  ftrike  the  ftring  ; 
thou  muft  awake  the  foul  of  the  bard.  The 
murmur  of  Lora's  ( i )  ftream  has  rolled  the 
tale  away. — I  ftand  in  the  cloud  of  years  : 
few  are  its  openings  towards  the  paft ,  and 
when  the  vifion  comes  ,  it  is  but  dim  and 
dark.  —  I  hear  thee  ,  harp  of  Cona  ;  my 
foul  returns,  like  a  breeze,  which  the  fun 
brings  back  to  the  vale ,  where  dwelt  the 
lazy  mift. 

(a)  Lubar  is  bright  before  me,  in  the 

that  every  cow-herd  compofed  tolerable  verfes.  Thefe 
poems  ,  it  is  true  ,  were  a  defcription  of  nature ; 
but  of  nature  in  its  rudeft  form  ;  a  group  of  un- 
interefting  ideas  drefTed  out  in  the  flowing  hatniony 
of  monotonous  verfes.  Void  of  merit  as  thofe  vul- 
jgar  compofitions  were  ,  they  fell  little  short  of  the 
produdions  of  the  regular  bards  ;  for  when  all  poe- 
tical excellence  is  confined  to  founds  alone  ,  it  is 
within  the  power  of  every  one  poireiTcd  of  a  good 
ear.  . 

(i)  Lora  is  often  mentioned  •,  it  was  a  fmall  and 
rapid  flream  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sclma.  There 
is  no  veftige  of  this  name  now  remaining  j  tho' 
it  appears  from  a  very  old  fong  ,  which  the  tranf- 
lator  has  feen  ,  that  one  of  the  fmall  rivers  on  the 
north-weft  coaft  was  called  Lora  Tome  centuries  ago. 


(i)  From  fevcral  pafTages  in  the  poem  we  may 
forn\  a  dillindt  idea  of  the  fcene  of  the  aftion  of 
Tcmoca.  Ac  a  fmall  diftance  from  one  another  rofe 
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windings  of  its  vale.  On  either  fide,  on  their 
hills,  rife  the  tall  forms  of  the  kings;  their 
people  are  poured  around  them  ,  bending 
ibrward  to  their  words  ;  as  if  their  fathers 
fpoke,  defcending  from  their  winds. —  But 
the  kings  were  like  two  rocks  in  the  midft, 
each  with  its  dark  head  of  pines,  when  they 
are  feen  in  the  defart,  above  low-failing  mift. 
High  on  their  face  are  llreams  ,  which  fpread 
their  foam  on  blafts. 

Beneath  the  voice  of  Cathmor  poured 
Erin,  like  the  found  of  flame.  Wide  they 
came  down  to  Lubar  ;  before  them  is  the 
flride  of  Foldath.  But  Cathmor  retired  to 


tlie  hills  of  Mora  and  Lena  :  the  firft  poffefTed  by 
Pingal  ,  the  fecond  by  the  army  of  Cathmor. 
Through  the  intermediate  plain  ran  the  fraall  ri- 
ver Lubar  ,  on  the  banks  of  v^hich  all  the  ba  ties 
Mere  fought  ,  excepting  that  between  Cairbar  and 
Ofcar  ,  related  in  the  firfl  book.  This  laft  mention- 
ed engagement  happened  ,  to  the  north  of  the 
hillof  Mora,  of  which  Fingal  took  pofTeflion  ,  after 
the  army  of  Cairbar  fell  back  to  that  of  Cathmor. 
At  fome  diftance  ,  but  within  fight  of  Mora  ,  to- 
waids  the  weft ,  Lubar  idued  from  the  mountaia 
of  Crommal ,  and  after  a  short  courfe  thro'  the 
plain  of  Moi-lena  ,  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  fea 
near  the  field  of  battle.  Behind  the  mountain  of 
Crommal  ran  the  fmall  ftream  of  Levath  ,  on  the 
banks  of  which  Ferad-arrho  ,  the  fon  of  Cairbre  , 
the  only  perfon  remaining  of  the  race  of  Conar, 
lived  concealed  in  a  cave  ,  during  the  ufurpatioa 
of  Cairbar,  the  Ton  of  Botbar-duthul. 

Hij 
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his  hill ,  beneach  his  bending  oaks.  The 
tumbling  of  a  flream  is  near  the  king  :  he 
lifts ,  ac  times ,  his  gleaming  fpear.  It  was 
a  flame  to  his  people ,  in  the  midft  of  w^ar. 
Near  him  ftood  the  daughter  of  Con-mor , 
leaning  on  her  rock.  She  did  not  rejoice 
over  the  ftrife  ;  her  foul  delighted  not  in 
blood.  A  valley  (  i )  fpreads  green  behind 
the  hill ,  with  its  three  blue  Ikeams.  The 
fun  is  there  in  filencej  and  the  dun  moun- 
tain-roes come  down.  On  thefe  are  turned 
the  eyes  of  Inis-huna's  white-bofomed  maid, 

Fingal  beheld,  on  high,  the  Ton  of  Bor- 
bar-duthul :  he  faw  the  deep-rolUngof  Erin, 
on  the  darkened  plain.  He  llruck  that  warn- 
ing bofs, which  bids  the  people  obey;  when 
he  fends  his  chiefs  before  them ,  to  the  field 
of  renown.  Wide  rofe  their  fpears  to  the 
fun  ;  their  echoing  shields  reply  around. — 
Fear,  like  a  vapor  ,  did  not  wind  among 
the  hoft  :  for  he,  the  king,  was  near,  the 
ftrength  of  ftreamy  Morven.  —  Gladnefs 
brightened  the  hero,  we  heard  his  words 
of  Joy, 

Like  the  coming  forth  of  winds ,  is  the 

(i)  It  was  to  this  valley  Sul-malla  retired  ,  dur- 
ing the  laft  and  dccifive  battle  between  Fingal  and 
Cathmor.  It  is  defcribed  in  the  feventh  book  ,  where 
it  is  called  the  vale  of  Lona  ,  and  the  refidencc 
of  a  Druid, 
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found  of  Morven's  fons !  They  are  inountaia 
waters ,  determined  in  their  courfc.  Hence 
is  Fingal  renovned,  and  his  name  in  other 
lands.  He  vas  not  a  lonely  beam  in  danger;  for 
your  Iteps  v/ere  always  near. — But  never  was 
I  a  dreadful  form  ,  in  your  prefence  ,  darken- 
ed into  wrath.  My  voice  was  no  thunder  to 
your  ears  :  mine  eyes  fent  forth  no  death. 
— When  the  haughty  appeared  ,  I  beheld 
them  not.  They  were  forgot  at  my  feafts : 
like  mifl  they  melted  away. — A  young  beam 
is  before  you  \  few  are  his  paths  to  war.  They 
are  ttw  ,  but  he  is  valiant  :  defend  my  dark- 
haired  fon.  Bring  him  back  with  joy  :  Here- 
after he  may  ftand  alone.  His  form  is  like 
his  fathers  :  his  foul  is  a  flame  of  their  fire. 
• — Son  of  car-borne  Morni  ,  move  behind 
the  fon  of  Clatho  :  let  thy  voice  reach  his 
e^r,  from  the  skirts  of  war.  Not  unobfer- 
ved  rolls  battle  ,  before  thee,  breaker  of  the 
shields. 

The  king  ftrode  ,  at  once  ,  away  to  Cor- 
mul's  (i)  lofty  rock.  As,  flow, I  lifted  my 

(i)  The  rock  of  Cocmul  rofe  on  the  hill  of 
Mora  ,  and  commanded  a  profped  of  the  field  of 
battle.  The  fpeech  of  Fingal  ,  which  immediately 
precedes  this  palFage  ,  is  woithy  of  being  remarked  , 
as  the  language  ,  nor  only  ,  of  a  warHke  but  a  good 
king.  The  confidence  which  his  people  repofed  ia. 
him  ,  was  as  much  the  refult  of  his  clemency  and 
military  merit  ,  as  the  confeouence  of  that  alFec* 
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fteps  behind  j  came  forward  the  ftrength  of 
Gaul.  His  shield  hung  loofe  on  its  thong  j 
he  fpoke  ,  in  hafte,  to  OiTian.  —  Bind(i)  , 
fon  of  Fingal  ,  this  shield ,  bind  it  high  to 
tKe  fide  of  Gaul.  The  foe  may  behold  it , 
and  think  I  left  the  fpear.  If  I  shall  fall,  lee 
my  tomb  be  hid  in  the  field  ;  for  fall  I  muft 
\Y/ithour  my  fame  5  mine  arm  cannot  lift 
the  fteel.  Let  not  Evir-choma  hear  it  ,  to 
blush  betvf  een  her  locks.  —  Fillan  ,  the 
mighty  behold  us  ;  let  us  not  forget  the 
flrife.  Why  should  they  come,  from  their 
hills  ,  to  aid  our  flying  field. 

He  ftrode  onward  ,  with  the  found  of 
his  shield.  My  voice  purfued  him  ,  as  he 
went.  Can  the  fon  of  Morny  fall  without 
his  fame  in  Erin?  But  the  deeds  of  the  mighty 
forfake  their  fouls  of  fire.  They  rush  care- 
lefs  over  the  fields  of  renown  :  their  words 
are  never  heard.  —  I  rejoiced  over  the  king  , 
where  he  fat  in  his  wandering  locks  ,  amidft 
■    tne  mountani-wmd. 

In  two  dark  ridges  bend  thehofls,  towards 
each  other ,  at  Lubar.  Here  Foldath  rofe  a 

tion  which  men  ,  uncorrupred  with  the  vices  of  ad- 
vanced fociecy  ,  naturally  have  for  the  chief  of  their 
blood  and  hereditary  prince, 

(1)  It  is  neceffary  "to  remember,  that  Gaul  was 
wounded  ;  which  occafions  his  requiring  here  the  af- 
fiitance  of  Ofiian  to  bind  his  shield  on  his  (1  le. 
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pillar  of  dai-knefs  :  there  brightened  the  youtK 
of  Fillan.  Each  ,  with  his  fpear  in  the  ftream  j 
fent  forth  the  voice  of  war.  —  Gaul  ftruck 
the  shield  of  Morven  :  at  once  they  plunge 
in  battle. — Steel  poured  its  gleam  on  fteel : 
like  the  fall  of  ftreams  shone  the  field  ,\vhen 
thev  mix  their  foam  together  ,  from  two 
dark-browed  rocks. — Behold  he  comes  the 
fon  of  fame  :  he  lavs  the  people  low  1  Deaths 
lit  on  blafts  around  him  i  —  Warriors  ftrew, 
thy  paths  ,  O  Fillan ! 

(i)  Rothmar  ,  the  shield  of  warriors ,  flood 
between  two  chinky  rocks.  Two  oaks,  which 
winds  had  bent  from  high  ,  fpread  their 
branches  on  either  fide.  He  rolls  his  darken- 
ing eyes  on  Fillan  ,  and  (ilent  ,  shades  his 
friends.  Fingal  faw  the  approaching  fight ; 
and  all  his  foul  arofe.  —  But  as  the  ftone 
of  Loda  (i)  falls,  shook,  at  once,  from  rock- 

(i)  Roth-mar  ,  the  found  of  the  fea  hefcreaftorm, 
Dtim:!an-ard  ,  hick  ridge.  Culmin  ,  fcfi-haired.  CuU- 
allin  ,  beautiful  locks.   Sirucha  ,  Jtreamy  river. 

(0  By  the  ftone  of  Loda  ,  as  I  have  remarked 
iu  my  notes  on  fome  other  poems  of  Ofiian  ,  is 
meant  a  place  of  worship  among  the  Scandinavians. 
Offian  ,  in  his  many  expeditions  to  Orkney  and 
Scandinavia  ,  became  acquainted  with  fome  of  the 
rites  of  ths  religion  which  prevailed  in  thofc  coun- 
tries ,  and  frequently  alludes  to  them  iu  his  poems. 
There  are  fome  ruins ,  and  circular  pahs  of  ftotve* 
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ing  Druman-arJ  ,  v^rhen  fpiiits  heave  the 
earth  in  their  wrath  j  fo  fell  blue-shielded 
Rothmar. 

Near  are  the  ileps  of  Culmin  ;  fhe  youth 
Came  ,  burning  into  tears.  Wrathful  he  cut 
the  wind  ,  ere  yet  he  mixed  his  ftrokes  with 
Fillan.  He  had  firft  bent  the  bow  with  Roth- 
mar ,  at  the  rock  of  his  own  blue  ftreams. 
There  they  had  marked  the  place  of  the  roe, 
as  the  fun-beam  flew  over  the  fern. — Why , 
fbn  of  Cul-allin  ,  dofl:  thou  rush  on  that 
beam  (i)  of  light  ?  it  is  a  fire  that  confumes. 

remaining  ftill  in  Orkney  ,  and  the  iflznds  of 
Shetland  ,  which  retain  ,  to  this  day  ,  the  name  of 
Zoda  or  Loden.  They  feem  to  have  diirered  ma- 
terially ,  in  their  conftruftion  ,  from  thofc  Drui- 
dical  monuments  which  remain  in  Britain  ,  and  the 
weflern  ifles.  The  places  of  worship  among  the  Scan- 
dinavians were  originally  rude  and  unadorned.  In  af- 
ter ages,  when  they  opened  a  communication  with  other 
nations, they  adopted  their  manners, and  huilt  temples. 
That  at  Uplal  ,  in  Sweden  ,  was  amazinjily  rich  and 
magnificent.  Haguin  ,  of  Norway  ,  built  one  ,  near 
Brontheim  ,  little  inferior  to  the  former  iand  it  went 
always  under  the  name  of  Loden,  Mallet,  ititr  odu£lion 
«  rHlftoire  de  Danemarck. 

(  I  )  The  pocc  ,  metaphotlcally  ,  calls  Fillan 
a  beam  of  light.  Culmin  ,  mentioned  here  ,  was 
the  fon  of  Clonmar  ,  chief  of  Sriutha  ,  by  the 
beautiful  Cul-allin.  She  was  fo  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  her  perfon  ,  that  she  is  introduced  , 
frequently ,  in  the  fimilics  and  .-illufions  of  antient 
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— Youth  of  Strutna  retire.  Your  fathers  were 
not  equal ,  in  the  glittering  frrife  of  thv^  field. 

The  mother  of  Cuhiiin  remains  in  the 
hall  jshe  looks  forth  on  blue -rolling  Stru- 
tha.  A  whirlwind  rifes  ,  on  the  ftream ,  dark- 
eddying  round  the  ghoft  of  her  fon.  His 
dogs  (i)  arc  howling  in  their  place  :  his 
shield  is  bloody  in  the  hall.  —  a  Art  thou 
fallen  ,  my  fair-haired  fon ,  in  Erin's  difmal 
war  » ? 

As  a  roe ,  pierced  in  fecret ,  lies  panting  I 


poetry.  Mar  Chul-aluin  Strutha  nan  fian  ;  is  a  line 
of  Oilun  in  another  poem  ;  i.  e.  Lovely  as  Cul~ 
ailin  of  Strutha  of  the  fiorms. 

(i)  Dogs  were  thought  to  be  fenfible  of  the  death 
of  their  mafter  ,  let  it  happen  at  ever  fo  great  a 
diJtance.  It  was  a!fo  the  opinion  of  the  times  ,  that 
the  arms  which  warriors  left  at  home  became  bloody  , 
when  they  themfelves  fell  in  battle.  It  was  from 
thofe  figns  that  Cul-allin  is  fuppofed  to  underftand 
that  her  fon  is  killed  j  in  which  she  is  confirmed  by 

the   appearance  of  his  ghoft. Her  fuddcn  and 

short  exclamation  ,  on  the  occalion  is  more  affeding 
than  if  she  had  extended  her  complaints  to  a  greater 
length.  The  attitude  of  the  fallen  youth  ,  and  Fil- 
lan's.  reflexions  over  him  ,  are  natural  and  judi- 
cious ,  and  come  forcibly  back  on  the  mind  ,  when 
•we  confider  ,  that  the  fuppofed  fituation  of  th? 
father  of  Culmin  ,  was  fo  fimilar  to  that  of  fin- 
gal  .  after  the  death  of  lillan  himfelf. 
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by  her  wonted  ftreams  ,  the  hunter  looks 
over  her  feet  of  v/ind,  and  remembers  her 
ftately  bounding  before  :  fo  lay  the  Ton  of 
Cul-allin ,  beneath  the  eye  of  Fillan.  His  hair 
IS  rolled  in  a  little  flream  :  his  blood  wan- 
dered on  his  shield.  Still  his  hand  held  the 
fword  that  failed  him  in  the  day  of  his 
danger.  —  «  Thou  art  fallen  ,  faid  Fillan  , 
ere  yet  thy  fame  was  heard.  —  Thy  father 
fent  thee  to  war  :  and  he  experts  to  hear 
thy  deeds.  He  is  grey  ,  perhaps  ,  at  his 
ftreams  ,  turning  his  dim  eyes  towards  Moi- 
lena.  But  thou  shah  not  return  ,  with  thefpoil 
of  the  fallen  foe  ». 

Fillan  poured  the  flight  of  Erin  before 
him  ,  over  the  echoing  heath.  —  But ,  man 
on  man  ,  fell  Morven  before  the  dark-red 
rage  of  Foldath  ,  for  ,  far  on  the  field  ,  he 
poured  the  roar  of  half  his  tribes.  Dermid  (i) 
ftood  before  him  in  wrath  :  the  fons  of  Co- 
na  gather  round  But  his  shield  is  cleft  by 
Foldath  ,  and  his  people  poured  over  the 
heath. 

Then  faid  the  foe  ,  in  his  pride ,  They 
have  fled  ,  and  my  fame  begins.  Go  ,  Mal- 
thos  ,   and  bid  the  king  (z)   to   guard  the 

(i)  This  Dermid  is ,  probably  the  fame  y/'nh  Dermid 
O  duine  ,  who  makes  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  fic- 
tions of  the  Irish  bards, 

(i)  Cathmor. 
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dark-rolling  of  ocean  ;  that  Fingal  may  not 
efcape  from  my  fvvord.  He  muft  lie  on  earth. 
Befide  Tome  fen  shall  his  tomb  be  feen.  It 
shall  rife  without  a  fong.  His  ghofl  shall 
hover  in  mift  over  the  reedy  pool. 

Malthos  heard  ,  with  darkening  doubt  j  he 
rolled  his  filent  eyes.  — He  knew  the 
pride  of  Foldath,and  looked  up  to  the  king 
on  his  hill ;  then  ,  darkly  turning  ,  he  plun- 
ged his  fw^crd  in  war. 

In  Clono's  (i)  narrow  vale  ,  were  benr 

(t)  This  valley  had  its  name  from  Clono  ,  fon 
of  Lethmal  of  Lora  ,  one  of  rhe  anceflors  of  Der- 
xpid  ,  the  fon  ofDuthno.  His  hiftory  is  thus  related 
in  an  old  poem.  In  th;  days  of  Cnnar ,  the  fori 
of  Trcnraor  ,  the  firft  king  of  Ireland  ,  Clono 
pafieJ  over  into  that  kingdom  ,  from  Caledonia  , 
to  aid  Conar  againll  the  Fir-bolg.  Being  remark- 
able for  rhe  beauty  of  his  perfon  ,  he  foon  drew 
the  attention  of  Siilmin  ,  the  young. wife  of  an  Irish 
chief.  She  difclofed  her  palTion  ,  whicii  was  not 
properly  returned  by  the  Caledonian.  The  lad7 
llckened  ,  thro'  difappointment  ,  and  her  love  foe 
Clono  came  to  the  ears  of  her  husband.  Fired  with 
jealoufy  ,  he  vowed  revenge.  Clono  ,  to  avoid  his 
rage  ,  departed  from  Teniora  ,  in  order  to  pafs 
over  into  Scotland  j  and  being  benighted  in  the 
valley  mentioned  here  ,  he  laid  him  down  to  fleep.- 
Tkere  ,  (  to  ufe  the  words  of  the  poet  )  Lethmal 
defcended  in  the  dreams  of  Clono  ;  and  told  him 
that  danger  was  near.  For  the  reader's  amufement 
1  shall  tranflate  the  vilion  ,  which  does  not  want 
poetical  merit. 
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two  trees  above  the  ftreams ;  dark  in  his  grief 
ftood  Duthno's  filent  fon.  The  blood  pour- 

Ghofl    of    LETHMAL. 

«  Arife  from  thy  bed  of  mofs  5  fon  of  low-laid 
Lethmal  ,  aiife.  The  found  of  the  coming  of  foes  , 
defceuds  along  the  wind, 

C  L  O  N  O. 

"Whofe  voice  is  that  ,  like  many  ftreams ,  in  the 
feafon  of  my  reft  J 

Ghoft    of  LETHMAL. 

Atife  J  thou  dweller  of  the  fouls  of  the  lovely  ; 
fon  of  Lcthmal ,   arifc. 

C  L   O   N    O. 

How  dreary  is  the  night  !  The  moon  is  darkened 
in  the  sky  ',  red  are  the  paths  of  ghofts  ,  along 
its  fullcn  face  !  Green-skirted  meteors  fet  around. 
Dull  is  the  roaring  of  ftreams  ,  from  the  valley  of 
dim  forms.  I  hear  thee  ,  fpirit  of  my  father  ,  on 
the  eddying  courfe  of  the  wind.  I  hear  thee  ,  but 
thou  bendeft  not ,  forward  ,  thy  tall  form  ,  from 
the  skirts  of  night. 

As  Clono  prepared  to  depart  ,  the  husband  of  Sul- 
min  came  up  ,  with  his  numerous  attendants.  Clo- 
no defended  himfeif^  but ,  atfier  a  galiaat  ic/iAance, 
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ed  from  his  thigh  :  his  shield  lay  broken  near. 
His  fpear  leaned  againft  a  ftone  ;  why ,  Der- 
niid  ,  why  fo  fad  ? 

I  hear  the  roar  of  battle.  My  people  are 
alone.  My  fteps  are  flow  on  the  heath  ,  and 
no  shield  is  mine. — Shall  he  then  prevail  ? 
— It  is  then  after  Dermid  is  low  1 1  will  call 
thee  forth ,  O  Foldach ,  and  meet  thee  yet 
in  fight. 

He  took  his  fpear ,  with  dreadful  Joy.  The 
fon  of  Morni  came.  —  «  Stay  ,  fon  of 
Duthno  ,  ftay  thy  fpeed  ;  thy  fteps  are  mark- 
ed with  blood.  No  boffy  shield  is  thine.  Why 
shouldft  thou  fall  unarmed  »  ?  —  Ki^^g  of 
Strumon  ,  give  thou  thy  shield.  It  has  often 
rolled  back  the  war.  I  shall  flop  the  chief, 
in  his  courfe.  —  Son  of  Morni  ,  doll  thou 
behold  that  ftone  ?  It  lifts  its  grey  head  thro' 
grafs.  There  dwells  a  chief  of  the  race  of 
Dermid.  —  Place  me  there  in  night  (i). 


he  was  overpowered  and  flain.  He  was  buried  fn 
the  place  where  he  was  killed  ,  and  the  valley  was 
called  after  his  name.  Dermid  ,  in  his  requeft  ro 
Gaul  the  fon  of  Morni  ,  which  immediately  fol- 
lows this  paragraph  ,  alludes  to  the  tomb  of  Clono, 
and  his  own  connection  with  thai  unfortunate  chief. 

(i)  The  brevity  of  the  fpecch  of  Gaul  ,  and  the 
laconic  reply  of  Dermid  ,  are  judicious  and  well 
fuiced  to  the  hurry  of  the  occafioa,  The  incidents 
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He  flowly  rorea-^ainft  the  hill  ,  and  fav/ 
the  doubled  field.  The  gleaming  ridges  of  the 
fi;^ht  ,  disjoined  and  broken  round.  —  As 
diflant  fires ,  on  heath  by  night,  now  feem 
as  loft  in  fmoak.  ,  then  rearing  their  red 
llreams  on  the  hill  ,  as  blow  or  ceafe  the 
winds  :  Co  met  the  intermitting  war  the  eye 
of  broad-shielded  Dermid.  —  Thro'  the  hofl: 
are  the  ftrides  of  Foldath  ,  like  fome  dark 
ship  on  wintry  waves  ,  when  it  ilTues  from 
between  two  ifles  ,  to  fport  on  echoing  feas. 

Dermid  ,  with  rage  ,  beheld  his  courfe.  He 
ftrove  to  rush  along.  But    he  failed  in  the 


which  O/fian  has  chofen  to  dlverfify  his  battles  « 
are  interefting  ,  and  never  fail  to  awaken  our  at- 
tention. I  know  that  wane  of"  panicularicy  in  the 
v.oimds  ,  and  diverfi:/  in  ihe  fall  of  rhofe  thac 
are  flain  ,  have  b?en  among  the  objeftions  ,  ftart- 
ed  ,  to  the  poetical  merit  of  O/Iian's  poems.  The 
criticifm  ,  without  partiality  I  may  fay  it  ,  is  un- 
jull,  for  our  po:t  has  introduced  as  great  a  va- 
riety of  this  fort ,  as  he  ,  with  propriety  ,  could  within 
the  compafs  of  fo  short  poems.  It  is  confefTed  , 
that  Homer  has  a  greater  variety  of  deaths  than  any 
other  poet  that  ever  appeared.  His  great  knowledge 
in  anatomy  can  never  be  difputed  ;  but ,  I  am  far 
from  thinking  ,  that  his  battles  ,  even  witli  all  their 
novelty  of  wounds  ,  are  the  moft  beautiful  parts 
of  his  poems.  The  human  mind  dwells  with  difgull 
upon  a  protrafted  fcene  of  carnage  ;  and  ,  tho'  the 
introdudi  in  of  the  terrible  is  necelfary  to  the  gran- 
deur of  heroic  poetry  ,  yet  I  am  convinced  9  that 
a  medium  ought  to  be  obferved. 
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midfl  of  his  fteps  ;  and  the  big  tear  came 
dov/n. — He  founded  his  father's  horn  ;  and 
thrice  ftruck  his  bofTy  shield.  He  called 
thrice  the  name  of  Foldath  ,  from  his  roar- 
ing tribes.  —  Foldath  ,  with  joy  ,  beheld  the 
chief  ;  he  lifted  high  his  bloody  fpear.  — • 
As  a  rock  is  marked  with  ftreams  ,  that  fell 
troubled  down  its  fide  in  a  ilorm  jfo  ,  ftreak- 
ed  with  wandering  blood  ,  is  the  dark  forni 
of  Moma. 

The  hoft  ,  on  either  fide  ,  withdrew  from 
the  contending  ot  kings.  —  They  raifcd  , 
at  once ,  their  gleaming  points.  —  Rushing 
cameFillau  oflVlDruth  (i). Three  paces  back 
Foldath  withdrew  ;  dazzled  with  that  beam 
of  light  ,  which  came  ,  as  iffuing  from  a 
cloud  ,  to  Cave  the  wounded  hero. — Grow- 
ing in  his  pride  he  ftood ,  and  called  forth 
all  his  fteel. 

As  meet  two  broad-winged  eagles,  in  their 
founding  ftrife  ,  on  the  winds  :  fo  rushed 

(i)  The  rapidity  of  this  verfe  ,  which  indeed  Is 
but  faintly  imitated  in  the  tranflation  ,  is  ama- 
zingly expre/Iive  in  the  original.  One  hears  the  very 
rattling  of  the  armour  of  Fillan.  The  intervention 
of  Fillan  is  necelTary  here  •,  for  as  Dermid  was 
wounded  before  ,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  ,  he 
could  be  a  match  for  Foldath.  Fillan  is  often  poeti- 
cally ,  called  the  fon  of  Moruih  ,  from  a  ftream 
of  that  name  in  Morven  ,  near  which  be  was 
born, 
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the  tv/o  cKiefs ,  on  Moi-lena ,  into  gloomy- 
fight. — By  turns  are  the  fteps  of  the  kings  (i) 
forward  on  their  rocks ;  for  now  the  dusky 
■war  feems  to  defcend  on  their  fwords. — 
Cathmor  feels  the  joy  of  warriors  on  his 
mofly  hill  :  their  joy  in  fecret  when  dan- 
gers rife  equal  to  their  fouls.  His  eye  is  not 
turned  on  Lubar ,  but  on  Morven's  dreadful 
king  ;  for  he  beheld  him  ,  on  Mora ,  rifing 
in  his  arms. 

Foldath  (x)  fell  on  his  shield  j  the  (pear 


(i)  Fingal  and  Cathmor. 

(i)  The  fall  of  Foldath  ,  if  wc  may  believe  tra- 
dition ,  was  predicted  to  him  ,  before  he  had  lefc 
his  own  country  to  join  Cairbar  ,  in  his  defigns 
on  the  Irish  throne.  He  went  to  the  cave  of  Moma, 
toenquire  of  the  fpiritsof  his  fathers  ,  concerning  the 
fuccefs  of  the  enterprifc  of  Cairbar.  The  rcfponfcs 
of  oracles  are  always  attended  with  obfcuriry ,  and. 
liable  ro  a  double  meaning  :  Foldath  ,  therefore, 
put  a  favourable  interpretation  on  the  prcdiftion, 
and  purfued  his  adopted  plan  of  aggrandizing  him- 
felf  with  the  family  of  Athu.  I  shall  ,  here  »  tranflate 
the  anfwer  of  the  ghofts  of  his  anceflors  ,  as  it  was 
handed  down  by  tradition.  >>7herher  the  legend  is 
really  ancient  ,  or  the  invention  of  a  late  age  , 
I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine ,  tho'  ,  from  the 
phrafeology  ,  I  should  fufpeit  the  laft. 

FOLDATH  ,  addrejjjng  the  Spirits  of  hit  fathers. 

Dark ,  I  ftand  in  your  prcfencc  j  fathers  of  Fol- 
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of  Fillan  pierced  the  king.  Nor  looked  the 
youth  on  the  fallen  ,  but  onvard  rolled  the 
war.  The  hundred  voices  of  death  arofe. — 
«  Stay  ,  Ton  of  Fingal  ,  ftay  thy  fpeed.  Be- 
holdeft  thou  not  that  gleaming  form,  a  dread- 
ful fign  of  death  ?  Aw/aken  not  the  king  of 
Alnecma.  Return,  fon  of  blue-eyed  Cla- 
tho  ». 

dath  ,  hear.  ShaM  my  fteps  i^id  over  Atha  ,  to 
LIlHli  of  the  roes  .> 

The  ^nfwer. 

Thy  fteps  shall  pafs  over  Arha  ,  to  the  green 
dwelling  of  kings.  There  shall  thy  flacure  arife  » 
over  the  fallen  ,  like  a  pillar  of  thunder-clouds. 
Tii^re  ,  terrible  in  darknefs  ,  shalt  thou  ftand  ,  till 
the  refieiied  beam  ,  or  Clon-cath  of  Moruch  ,  come  j 
Moruth  of  many  ftreams  ,  that  roars  in  diflaiic 
land  «, 

Cloncath  ,  or  reflecied  beam  ,  fay  my  tradlnonal 
authors ,  was  the  name  of  the  fword  of  Fillan  ; 
fo  that  it  was  ,  in  the  latent  fignification  of  the 
word  Clon-cath  ,  that  the  deception  lay.  My  prin- 
cipal reafon  for  introducing  this  note  ,  is  ,  that  if 
this  tradition  is  equally  ancient  with  the  poem  * 
which  ,  by  the  bye  ,  is  doubtful  ,  it  ferves  to  shew  , 
that  the  religion  of  the  Fir-lbog  differed  from  that 
of  the  Caledonians  ,  as  we  never  find  the  latter 
cnijuiring  of  the  fpirits  of  their  dcceafed  anceflois. 
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Malthos  (i)  faw  Foldath  low.  He  darkly 
flood  above  tKe  king.  Hatred  was  rolled  from 
his  foul.  He  feemed  a  rock  in  the  defarc ,  on 
whofe  dark  fide  are  the  trickling  of  waters, 
when  the  flow-failing  mift  has  left  it ,  and  its 
trees  are  biased  with  winds.  He  fpoke  to 
the  dying  hero  ,  about  the  narrow  houfe. 
Whether  shall  thy  grey  ftone  rife  in  UUin  ? 
or  in  Moma's  (z)  woody  land  ,  where  the  fun 
looks  ,  in  fccret ,  on  the  blue  ftreams  of  Dal- 
rutho  (])  i  There  are  the  fteps  of  thy  daugh- 
ter ,  blue- eyed  Dardu-lena. 


(i)  The  chara£lers  of  Poldath  and  Malthos  are 
well  fuftained.  They  were  both  dark  and  fiitly  , 
buc  each  in  a  different  way.  Foldath  was  inipetuous 
and  cruel:  Malthos  ftubborn  and  incredulous.  Their 
attachment  to  the  family  of  Atha  was  equal  ;  their 
bravery  in  battle  the  fame.  Foldath  was  vain  and 
oftentatious :  Malthos  unindulgent  but  generous.  His 
behaviour  here  ,  towards  his  enemy  Foldath  ,  shews  , 
that  a  good  heart  often  lies  concealed  under  a 
gloomy  and  fullen  character. 

(i^  Moma  was  the  name  of  a  country  in  the 
fouth  of  Connaught ,  once  famous  for  being  die 
refidence  of  an  Aichdruid.  The  cave  of  Moma  was 
thought  to  be  inhabited  by  the  fpirics  of  the  Fir- 
bolg  ,  and  their  pofterity  fent  to  enquire  there  , 
as  to  an  oracle  ,  concerning  the  ilfue  of  their  wars. 

(?)  Dal-ruath  ,  parched  or  fandy  field.  The  etymo- 
logy of  Dardu-lena  is  uncertain.  The  daughter  of 
Foldath  was  ,  probably  ,  fo  called  ,  from  a  place 
in  UUlct  y  where  her  father  had  defeated  part  of 
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Remembereft  thou  her  ,  faid  Foldath  ,  be- 
caufe  no  Ton  is  mine  ;  no  yoiuh  to  roll  the 
battle  before  him ,  in  revenge  of  me  ?  Mal- 
thos  ,1  am  revenged.  I  was  not  peaceful  in 
the  field.  Raife  the  tombs  of  thofe  I  have 
flain  ,  around  my  narrow  houfe.  Ofcen  shall 
I  foriake  the  blaft  ,  to  rejoice  above  their 
graves ;  when  I  behold  them  fpread  around , 
with  their  long-whiftling  grals. 

His  foul  rushed  to  the  vales  of  Moma , 
and  came  toDardu-Iena's  dreams,  where  she 
ilept ,  by  Dalrucho's  flream  ,  returning  from 
the  chace  of  the  hinds.  Her  bow  is  near  the 
maid  ,  unftrung  j  the  breezes  fold  her  long 
hair  on  her  breafts.  Cloached  in  the  beauty 
of  youth  ,  the  love  of  heroes  lay.  Dark  bend- 
ing, from  the  skirts  of  the  wood  ,  her  wound- 
ed father  came.  He  appeared,  at  times  ,  then 
feemed  as  hid  in  mill. — Buriling  into  tears 
she  rofe  :  she  knew  that  the  chief  was  low. 
To  her  came  a  beam  from  his  foul  when  fold- 
ed in  its  fionns.  Thou  wert  the  laft  of  his 
race  ,  blue-eyed  Dardu-lena! 

Wide-fpreading  over  echoing  Lubar  ,  the 
flight  of  Bolga  is  rolled  along.  Fiilan  hung 

the  adherents  of  Artho  ,  king  of  Ireland.  Dar-dii- 
lena  ;  the  dark  wood  of  Moi-Una.  As  Foldath  was 
pioud  and  o/lentatious  ,  it  would  appear  ,  that  he 
transferred  the  name  of  a  place  ,  where  he  himfelf 
had  been  vidorious ,  to  his  daughter. 
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forward  on  their  freps  ;  and  ftrewed  ,  with 
dead  ,  the  heath.  Fingal  rejoiced  over  his 
fon. — Blue-shielded  Cathmor  rofe. — (i)Son 
of  Aipin ,  bring  the  harp  :  give  Fillan's 
praife  to  the  wind  :  raife  high  his  praife  , 
in  my  hall ,  while  yet  he  shines  in  war. 

Leave  ,  blue-eyed  Clatho  ,  leave  thy  hall. 
Behold  that  early  beam  of  thine.  The  hoft 
is  w  iihered  in  its  couife.  No  further  look — 

(i)  Thefe  fiidden  tranfltions  from  th:  fubjeft  arc 
not  uncommon  in  the  compoluions  of  Oflian.  That 
in  this  place  has  a  peculiar  bcaucy  and  propriety. 
The  fufpence  ,  in  which  the  mind  of  the  reader 
is  left  ,  conveys  the  idea  of  lillan's  danger  more 
foicibly  home  ,  than  any  dcfcription  the  poet  could 
introduce.  There  is  a  fort  of  eloquence  ,  in  filencc 
with  propriety.  A  minute  detail  of  the  circum- 
llances  of  an  important  fcene  is  generally  cold  and 
indpid.  The  human  mind  ,  free  and  fond  of  think- 
ing for  itfelf,  is  difgufted  to  find  every  thing  done 
by  the  poet.  It  is  ,  therefore  ,  his  bufinefs  only  to 
nurk  the  mcft  ftriking  out-lines ,  and  to  allow 
the  imaginations  of  his  readers  to  finish  th:  figure 
for  themfelvcs. 

The  addrefs  to  Clatho,  the  mother  of  Fillan  , 
which  concludes  this  book  ,  if  we  regard  the  verfi- 
£cation  of  the  original ,  is  one  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful paflages  in  the  poem.  The  wild  fimplicity  and 
harmony  of  its  cadences  are  inimitably  beautiful.  It 
is  fung  ftili  by  many  in  the  north  ,  and  is  di- 
ftinguished  by  the  name  of  Laoi  chaon  Chlatho  : 
i.  c.  The  harmonious  hymn  of  Clatho.  The  book 
ends  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  ,  from  the 
opening  of  the  poem. 
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it  is  dark. — Light-trembling  from  the  harp, 
ftrike  ,  virgins  ,  ftrike  the  found. — No  hun- 
ter he  defcends ,  from  the  dewy  haunt  oF 
the  bounding  roe.  He  bends  not  his  bow  on 
the  wind;  or  fends  his  grey  arrow  abroad. 

Deep-folded  in  red  war  ,  the  battle  rolls 
againft  his  fide.  Or,  ftricling  midft  che  ridgy 
ftrife  ,  he  pours  the  deaths  of  thoufands  forth. 
Fillan  is  like  a  fpirit  of  heaven  ,  that  de- 
fcends from  the  skirt  of  his  blaflr.  The  trou- 
bled ocean  feels  his  f^eps  ,  as  he  flrides  from 
wave  to  wave.  His  path  kindles  behind  him  ; 
iflands  shake  their  heads  on  the  heaving 
feas. 
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This   book  opens  with  a  fpeech  of  Fingal , 
who  fees    Cathmor  defc ending  to   the  af- 
f fiance  of  his  fiying  army.  The  king  dif 
patches  Ojfian  to  the  relief  of  Titian,  lie 
him fdf  retires  behind  the  rock  of  Cormul  y 
to  avoid  the  fght   of  the  engagement  be^ 
tween  his  fon  and    Cathmor,   Ojfian  cd^ 
vances.  The  defcent  of  Cathmor  dcfcribcd. 
He  rallies  the  army ,   renews  the  battle , 
and  ,  before  Ojfian  could  arrive  ,  engages 
Fillan  himfelf.  Upon  the  approach  of  Of- 
fian^  the  combat  between  the  two  heroes 
ceafes.    Ojfian    and    Cathmor  prepare    to 
fight ,  but  night  coming  on  prevents  them, 
Ojfian  returns   to  the  place  where  Cathmor 
and  Fillan  fought.  He  finds  Fillan  mortally 
wounded  J  and  leaning  againfi  a  rock.  Their 
difcourfe.  Fillan  dies  :  his  body  is  laid  , 
by  Ojfian  ,  in  a  neighbouring  cave,  —  The 
Caledonian  army  return  to  FingaLHequef- 
tions  them  about  his  fon  ,  and  underfianding 
that  he  was  killed  ,  retires  ,  in  filence  ,  to 
the  rock  of  Cormul. — Upon  the  retreat  of  the 
army  ofFingal^the  Fir-bolg  advance.  Cath- 
mor finds  Bran,  one  of  the  dogs  ofFingal  , 
lying  on  the  shield  of  Fillan  y  before  the  en- 
trance of  the  cave  ,  where  the  body  of  thait 
hero  lay.  His  reflexions  thereupon.  He  re- 
turns ,  in  a  melancholy  mood ,  to  his  armym 
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Maltkos  endeavours  to  comfort  him  ,  hy 
the  example  of  his  father  Borbar-duthuL 
Cathmor  retires  to  reft»  The  fong  of  Sul- 
malla  concludes  the  hook  ,  which  ends 
about  the  wJddle  of  the  third  night  ,  from 
the  opening  of  the  poem. 
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(i)    CaTHMOR  rifes   on   his   echoing 
hill  I  Shall  Fingal  talvc  the  fwoi-ci  of  Luno  ; 


(i)  I  have  ,  in  a  preceding  note  ,  obfervcd  that 
the  abrupt  manner  of  Odian  partakes  much  of  the 
nature  of  the  Drama.  The  opcuing  of  this  book 
is  a  confirmation  of  the  juftnefs  of  this  obfervation. 
Inftead  of  a  long  detail  of  circumllances  delivered 
by  the  poet  himfelf,  about  the  defcent  of  Cath- 
mor  from  the  hill  ,  whereon  he  fat  to  behold  the 
battle,  he  puts  the  narration  in  the  mouth  of  Fin- 
gal. The  relation  acquires  importance  from  the 
character  of  the  fpcaker.  The  concern  which  Fingal 
shews ,  when  he  beholds  the  fifing  of  Cathmor ,  railes 
our  ideas  of  the  valour  of  that  hero  to  the  higheft 
pitch.  The  apoftrophes  which  are  crowded  on  one 
another  ,  are  expieflive  of  the  perturbation  of  Fin- 
gal's  foul  ,  and  of  his  fear  for  his  fon  ,  who  was 
not  a  match  for  the  king  of  Ireland.  The  conduit  of 
the  poet  in  removing  Fingal  from  the  fight  of  the 
engagement  J  is  very  judicious  \  for  the  king  might 
be  induced,  from  feeing  the  inequality  of  the  com- 
bat between  Fillan  and  Cathmor  ,  to  come  to  battle 
him/j!f ,  and  fo  bring  about  the  cataftrophe  of  the 
po«m  prematurely.  The  removal   of  Fingal  affords 
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But  what  sliould  become  of  thy  fame ,  fon 
of  white-bofomed  Clatho  ?  Turn  not  thine 
eyes  from  Fingal,  daughter  of  Iniftore.  I  shall 
not  quench  thy  early  beampt  shines  along 
my  foul. — But  rife  ,  O  wood-skirted  Mora  , 
rife  ,  between  the  war  and  me  !  Why  should 
Fingal  behold  the  ftrife  ,  left  his  dark-haired 
warrior  should  fall  ! — Amidft  the  fong  ,  O 
Carril  ,pouu  the  found  of  the  trembling  harp  : 
here  are  the  voices  of  rocks ,  and  bright  tum- 
bling of  waters.  Father  of  Ofcar  life  the  fpear; 
defend  the  young  in  arms.  Conceal  thy  fteps 
from  Fillan's  eyes. — He  muft  not  know  that 
!  doubt  his  ftcel. — No  cloud  of  mine  shall 
life  ,  my  fon  ,  upon  thy  foul  of  fire  I 

He  funk  behind  his  rock,  amidft  the  found 
of  Carril's  fong. — Brightening  ,  in  my  grow- 
ing foul  J  I  took  the  fpear  of  Temora  (  i  ). 

room  ro  the  poet  for  introducing  thofe  affeding 
fcenes  which  immcdiarely  fucceed  ,    and  arc  among 

the  chief  heaiuies  of  the  po;;m. They  who    can 

deny  art  to  Oflian  ,  in  conducting  the  catadrophe 
ofTemora ,  are  certainly  more  prejudiced  againfl  riic 
age  he  lived  in  ,  than  is  confiftent  with  good  feufe, 
1  cannot  finish  this  note  ,  without  obferving  the 
delicacy  and  propriety  of  Fingal's  addrefs  to  Oflfian. 
By  the  appellation  odhe  father  of  Ofcar  ,  he  rail'cs 
at  once  ,  in  the  mind  of  the  hero  ,  all  that  tendcr- 
ncfs  for  the  fafety  of  Fiilan  ,  which  a  (ituation  fo 
fimilar  to  that  of  hi,s  own  fon  ,  whew  he  fell , 
was  capable  to  fuggeft. 

(i)  Tjie  fpear  of  Temora  was  that  vjiich  Of^sr 


i 
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I  faw  ,  along  Moi-Iena,  the  wild  tumbling 
of  battle  ,  the  flrife  of  death  ,  in  gleaming 
rows ,  disjoined  and  broken  round.  Fillan  is 
a  beam  of  fire  :  from  wing  to  wing  is  his 
wafteful  courfe.  The  ridges  of  war  melt  be- 
fore him.  They  are  rolled,  infmoakjfrom  the 
fields. 

(i)  Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  Cathmor, 

hi. I  received,  in  a  prefenc  ,  from  Cormac  ,  the 
ion  of  Archo  ,  king  of  Ireland,  k  was  of  it  chat  Cair- 
bar  made  the  pretext  for  quarrelling  with  Ofcar  , 
at  the  feaft  ,  in  the  firft  book.  After  the  death  of 
Ofcar  we  find  it  always  in  the  hands  of  Offian,  It 
is  faid  ,  in  another  poem  ,  that  it  was  preferved  » 
as  a  reUque  ,  at  Temora  ,  from  the  days  of  Co- 
nar  ,  the  fon  of  Trennior  ,  the  liril  king  of  Ire** 
land. 

(1)  The  appearance  of  Cathmor  is  magnificent : 
his  unconcerned  gait  ,  and  the  cfFeft  which  his 
very  voice  has  upon  his  fiying  army  ,  are  circuni- 
ftanccs  calculated  to  raife  our  ideas  of  his  faperioi* 
merit  and  valour.  OlTian  is  very  imparcial  with 
regard  to  hi>  enemies  :  this  however  ,  cannot  be 
faid  of  other  poets  of  great  eminence  and  unquef- 
tioned  merit.  Milton  ,  of  the  fid\  clafs  of  poets  , 
is  undoubtedly  the  moft  irreprchenfible  in  this  ref- 
peft  i  for  we  always  pity  or  admire  his  Devil  , 
but  feldom  deteft  him  ,  even  tho'  he  is  the  arch- 
enemy of  our  fpecies.  Mankind  generally  take  fides 
with  the  unfortunate  and  daring.  It  is  from  this 
difpofition  that  many  readers ,  tho'  otherwife  good 
chriftians  ,  have  almoil  wished  fuccefs  to  Satan  , 
in  his  defperate  and  daring  voyage  from  hell , 
through  the  regions  of  chaos  and  niaiht. 

liij 
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in  the  armour  of  kings  !  Dark-rolled  the 
eagle's  wing  above  his  helmet  of  fire.  Un- 
concerned are  his  fteps ,  as  if  they  were  to 
the  chace  of  Atha.  He  raifed  ,  at  times ,  his 
dreadful  voice ',  Erin  ,  abashed  ,  gathered 
round. —  Their  fouls  returned  back  ,  like  a 
ftream  :  they  wondered  at  the  fteps  of  their 
fear  :  for  he  rofe  ,  like  the  beam  of  the 
morning  on  a  haunted  heath  :  the  traveller 
looks  back  ,  with  bending  eye  ,  on  the  field 
of  dreadful  forms. 

Sudden  ,  from  the  rock  of  Moi-Iena  ^  are 
Sul-malla's  trembling  fteps.  An  oak  took  the 
ipear  from  her  hand  ;  half-bent  she  loofed 
the  lance  :  but  then  are  her  eyes  on  the  king, 
from  amidft  her  wandering  locks.  —  No 
friendly  ftrife  is  before  thee  :  no  light  con- 
tending of  bows  ,  as  when  the  youth  of  Clii- 
ba  (i)  came  forth  beneath  the  eye  of  Con- 
nior. 

As  the  rock  of  RunOjWhich  takes  the  pafs- 
5ng clouds  for  its  robe ,  feems  growing ,  in  ga- 
thered darknefsj  over  the  ftreamy  heath  j  fo 

(i)  Cui  ba  ,  winding  hay  ;  an  arm  of  the  da.  in 
Inis-huiia  ,  or  the  wefhrn  coaft  of  South-Bricain. 
Ic  v,as  in  this  bay  that  Cathmor  was  wind- bound 
when  Sul-malla  came  ,  in  the  dirguife  of  a  young 
warrior  ,  to  accompany  him  in  Iiis  voyage  to  Ire- 
land. Conmor  ,  the  father  of  Sul-malla  ,  as  we  learn 
from  lier  foliloquy  ,  at  the  clofe  of  the  fourth 
book>  was  dead  before  the  departure  of  his  daughter, 
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feeined  the  chief  of  Atha  taller  ,  as  gathered 
his  people  round.  —  As  different  biafts  fly 
over  the  Tea  ,  each  behind  its  dark-blue  wave, 
Co  Cathmor's  words  ,  on  every  fide  ,  poured 
his  warriors  forth. — Nor  filent  on  his  hill  is 
Fillan  y  he  mixed  his  words  with  his  echoing 
shield.  An  eagle  he  feenied,with  founding 
wings,  calling  the  wind  to  his  rock  ,  wheii 
he  fees  the  coming  forth  of  the  roes  ,  oa 
Lutha's  (i)  rushy  field. 

Now  they  bent  forward  in  battle  :  death's 
hundred  voices  rofe  ;  for  the  kings,  on  either 
fide,  were  like  fires  on  the  fouls  of  the  people. 
■ — I  bounded  along  y  high  rocks  and  trees  rush- 
ed tall  between  the  war  and  me.  —  But  I 
heard  the  noife  of  fteel,  between  my  clang- 
ing arms.  Rifing  ,  gleaming  ,  on  the  hill  , 
I  beheld  the  backw  ard  fleps  of  hofis  :  their 
backward  fteps ,  on  either  fide  ,  and  wildly- 
iooking  eyes.  The  chiefs  were  met  in  dread- 
ful fight ;  the  two  blue-shielded  kings.  Tall 
and  dark  ,  thro'  gleams  of  lieel  ,  are  feeii 
the  ftriving  heroes.  —  I  rushed.  —  My  fears 
for  Fillaa  flew,  burning  acrofs  my  foul. 

I  came  ,  nor  Cathmor  fled  j  nor  yet  advan- 

(i)  Lutha  was  the  name  of  a  valley  in  Morven  » 
in  the  days  of  Oflian.  There  dwelt  Tofcar  the  fo^ 
of  Conloch  ,  the  father  of  Malvina  ,  who  ,  upon 
that  account  ,  is  often  called  chi  maid  of  Lut'ia. 
Lucha  iT^nifies  /wife  fiream. 

I    i7 
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ced :  lie  (idelong  talked  along.  An  icy  rock, 
cold  ,  tall  he  feemed.  I  called  forth  all  my 
fteel. —  Silent  av/hile  we  ftrode  ,  on  either 
fide  of"  a  rushing  ftream  :  then  ,  fudden  turn- 
ing ,  all  at  once  ,  we  raifed  our  pointed 
Ipears.  —  We  raifed  our  fpears  ^  but  night 
came  down.  It  is  dark  and  filent  around  ; 
but  where  the  diftant  fteps  of  hofts  are  found- 
ing over  the  heath. 

Icame  to  the  place  where  Fillan(i}  fought. 
Nor  voice  ,  nor  found  is  there.  A  broken  hel- 
met lay  on  earth  j  a  buckler  cleft  in  twain. 
Where  ,  Fillan  ,  where  art  thou  ,  young 
chief  of  echoing  Morven  ?  He  heard  me 
leaning  againft  a  rock  ,  which  bent  its  grey 
head  over  the  ftream.  He  heard  j  but  fullen , 
dark  he  flood.  At  length  I  faw  the  chief. 

Why  flandeft  thou  ,  robed  in  darknefs  , 
fon  of  woody  Selma  ?  Bright  is  thy  path  , 
jny  brother  ,in  this  dark-brown  field.  Long 
has  been  thy  ftrifc  in  bartle.  Now  the  horn 
of  Fingal  his  heard.  Afcend  to  the  cloud  of 


(i)  The  fcenery  of  the  place  where  Fillan  fought , 
and  the  firuation  of  that  hero  ,  are  pi^turefque  and 
affe£Ving.  The  diilrefs  ,  which  fucceeds  ,  is  heighten- 
ed by  Oiiian's  being  ignorant  ,  for  fome  time  , 
that  his  brother  was  wounded.  This  kind  of  fuf- 
pence  is  frequent  in  Oflian's  poems.  The  more  un- 
cxpefted  a  thing  is  ,  the  greater  impreflion  it  makes 
on  the  mind  when  it  come?. 
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thy  father  ,  to  liis  hill  of  feads.  In  tlie  event- 
ing mill  he  fits  ,  and  hears  the  voice  of  Car- 
ril's  harp.  Carry  joy  to  the  aged  ,  young 
breaker  of  the  shields. 

Can  the  vanquished  carry  joy  ?  O/Han  ,  no 
shield  is  mine.  It  lies  broken  on  the  field.  The 
eagle-wing  of  my  helmet  is  torn.  It  is  when 
foes  fly  before  them  that  fathers  delight  in 
their  fons.  But  their  fighs  burft  forth  ,  in 
fecret,  when  their  young  warriors  yield. — 
No  :  Fillan  will  not  behold  the  king.  Why 
should  the  hero  mourn  ? 

Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho  ,  why  doft  thou 
awake  my  foul?  Wert  thou  not  a  burning  fire 
before  him  ;  and  shall  he  not  rejoice  ? — Such 
£ime  belonged  not  to  Ofiian  ;  yet  was  the 
king  flill  a  fun  to  me.  He  looked  on  my 
ftcps  J  with  joy  :  shadows  never  rofc  on  his 
face. — Afcend  ,  O  Fillan  ,  to  Mora  :  his 
feaft  is  fpread  in  the  folds  of  mift. 

Oflian  ,  give  me  that  broken  shield  :  thefe 
feathers  that  are  rolled  in  the  wind.  Place 
them  near  to  Fillan  ,  that  lefs  of  his  fame 
may  fall.  Offian,  I  beo;in  to  fall. — Lay  me 
in  that  hollow  rock.  Raife  no  ftone  above  : 
left  one  should  ask  about  my  fame.  I  am 
fallen  in  the  firft  of  my  fields;  fallen  without 
renown.  Let  thy  voice  alone  fend  joy  to 
I  V 
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my  flying  foul.  Why  should  the  feeble  know 
where  dwells  the  loll  beam  of  Clatho  (i)? 

Ci'*  ^n  this  ,  as  well  as  the  former  publication  , 
I  have  only  admitted  into  the  text  compleat  poems, 
or  independent  epifodes  ;  the  fragments  which  re- 
main of  the  compofitionx  of  O.lian  ,  I  have  chofeii 
to  throw  ,  occafionally  ,  into  th;  notes.  I  shall  here 
give  a  tranflation  of  a  part  of  a  poem  concerning 
the  death  of  Fillan.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  Cla- 
tho  the  mother,  and  Bos-mina  the  fifter,of  thac 
hero, 

C  L  A  T  H  O. 

«  Daughter  of  Fingal  ,  arife  :  thou  light  between 
thy«  locks  !  Lift  thy  fair  head  from  reli ,  fofc-glid- 
ing  fun-beam  of  Selma  !  I  beheld  thy  arms  ,  on 
thybreaft  ,  whitc-toiledamidfl;  thy  wandering  locks: 
when  the  ruftling  breeze  of  the  morning  came  from 
the  deferr  of  flreams.  Hafl  thou  fecn  thy  fathers  , 
Bos-mina  ,  defcending  in  thy  dreams  ?  Arife  ,  daugh- 
ter of  Clatho  ;  dwells  there  aught  of  grief  in  thy 
foul  ? 

BOS-MINA. 

A  thin  form  pafTed  before  me  ,  fading  as  it 
flew  :  like  the  darkening  wave  of  a  breeze  ,  along 
a  field  of  grafs,  Defcend  ,  from  thy  wall  ,  O  harp  , 
and  callback  the  foul  of  Bos-mina  »  it  has  rolled 
away  ,  like  a  flream.  I  hear  thy  pleafant  found. 
——I  hear  thee  ,  O  harp  ,  and  my  voice  shall 
life. 
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Is  thy  fpiric  on  the  eddying  winds  ,  blue- 
eyed  king  of  shields  ?  Joy  purfue  my  hero  , 

How  often  shall  ye  rush  to  war ,  ye  dwellers  of 
my  foul  ?  Your  paths  are  dij^inc ,  kings  of  men, 
in.  Erin  of  blue  ftreains.  Life  thy  wing  ,  rhou  fouthern 
breeze  ,  from  Ciono's  darkening  heath:  fpread  the 
fails   of  Fingal   towards  the  bays   of  his    land. 

But  who  is  that  ,  in  his  ftrength  ,  darkening  in 
the  prefence  of  war  ?  His  arm  ftretches  to  the  foe , 
like  the  beam  of  the  lickly  fun  ;  when  his  fide  is 
ciufted  with  darknefs  j  and  he  rolls  his  difmal  courfe 

thro'  the  sky. VTho  is  it  ^  but   the   father   of 

Bos-mina  ?  Shall  he  return  till  danger  is  paft  i 

rillan  ,  thou  art  a  beam  by  his  fide  j  beauti- 
ful ,  but  terrible  ,  is  thy  light.  Thy  fword  is  be- 
fore thee  ,  a  blue  fire  of  night.  "When  shalt  thou 
return  to  thy  roes  ;  to  the  ftreams  of  rhy  rushy 
fields  ?  When  shall   I   behold   thee    from    Mora  , 

while  winds  ftrew  my  long  locks  on  mofs  ! But 

shall  a  young  eagle  return  from  the  field  wh:re  the 
heroes  fall  I 

C  L  A  T  H  O. 

Soft ,  as  the  fong  of  Loda  ,  is  the  voice  of  Scl- 
ma's  maid.    Pleafant  to   the  ear  of  Clatho  is    the 

name  of  the  breaker  of  shields. Behold  ,  the  king 

comes  from  ocean  :  the  shield  of  Morven  is  borne 
Ivj 
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tKro*  his  folded  clouds.  The  forms  of  thy 
fathers ,  O  Fillan  ,  bend  to  receive  their  fon. 
I  behold  the  fpreading  of  their  fire  on  Mora  ', 
the  blue-rolling  of  their  mifty  wreaths. — 
Joy  meet  thee  my  brother. — But  we  are  dark 
and  fad.  I  behold  the  foe  round  the  aged,  and 
the  wafting  away  of  his  fame.  Thou  arc  left 
alone  in  the  field  ,  grey- haired  king  of 
Selma. 

I  laid  him  in  the  hollow  rock  ,  at  the  roar 
of  the  nightly  ftreara.  One  red  ftar  looked 
in  on  the  hero  :  winds  lift  ,  at  times  ,  his 
locks.  I  liftened  :  no  found  was  heard  :  for 
the  warrior  flept. — As  lightning  on  a  cloud, 
a  thought  came  rushing  over  my  foul. — My 
eyes  rolled  in  fire  :  ray  ftride  was  in  the  clang 
offteel. 

I  will  find  thee  ,  chief  of  Atha  ,  in  the 
gathering  of  thy  thoufands.  Why  should  that 
cloud  efcape,  that  quenched  our  early  beam? 
Kindle  your  meteors  ,  my  fathers  ,  to  light 
my  daring  fteps.  I  will  confume  in  wrath  (i) 

by  bards.  The   foi  has   fled  before  him  ,  like   the 

departure    of  milt.  I  hear  not  rhe   founding 

wings    of  my  eagle  j  the  rushing  forth  of  the    fon 

of  Clatho. Thou  art  dark  ,  O  Fingal  j  shall  he 

not  return?  •  .  . 

(i)  Here  the  fcntencc  Is  deiignsdly  left  unfinished 
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— Should  I  noc  retLirn  !  the  king  is  without 
a  (on  ,  grey-haired  amidft  his  foes.  His  arm 
is  noc  as  in  the  days  of  old  :  his  fame  grows 
dim  in  Erin.  Lee  me  not  behold  him  from 
high  ,  laid  low  in  his  latter  field. — But  can 
I  return  to  the  king  ?  Will  he  noc  ask  about 
his  Ton  ?  c<  Thou  oughteft  to  defend  young 
Fillan  ».  —  I  will  meet  the  foe.  —  Green 
Inisfail ,  thy  founding  tread  is  pleafant  to  my 
car  ;  I  rush  on  thy  ridgy  hoft ,  to  shun  the 


by  the  poet.  The  fcnfe  is  ,  that  he  was  refolved  , 
like  a  deftroying  fire  ,  co  confume  Cachmor  ,  who 
had  killed  his  brother.  In  the  niidft  of  this  lefo- 
lution  ,  th;  (uiiatioa  of  Fingal  fiiggefts  itfelf  to  him  , 
in   a  very    ftrong    light.    He  refolves  to   return   to 

aiiift  the  king  in  profecuting  the  war. Bin  then 

his  shame  for  not  defending  his  brother  ,  recurs  to 

him. He  is  determined  again  ro  go  and  find  ouc 

Cathmor. We  may  conhder  him  ,  as  in  the  act 

of  advancing  towards  the  enemy  ,  when  the  horn 
of  Fingal  founded  on  Mora  ,  and  called  back  his 
people  to  his  prefence. This  foliloquy  is  natu- 
ral :  the  refolutions  which  fo  fuddenly  follow  one 
another  ,  are  expreilive  of  a  mind  extremely  agi- 
tated with  forrow  and  confcious  shame  ;  yet  ths 
behaviour  of  Oifian  ,  in  his  execution  of  the  com- 
mands of  Fingal  ,  is  fo  irreprehcnilble  ,  that  it  is 
not  eafy  to  determine  where  he  failed  in  his  duty. 
The  truth  is  ,  that  when  men  fail  in  de/Tgns  which 
they  ardently  wish  to  accomplish  ,  they  naturally 
blame  themfelvcs  ,  as  the  chief  caufe  of  their  dif- 
appointment.  The  coraparifon  ,  wiih  which  the  poet 
concludes  his  folilot-juy  ,  is  very  fanciful  ;  and  well 
adapted  to  the  ideas  of  thofe  ,  who  live  in  acoiiacry- 
wliere  lightning  is  extremely  common. 
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eyes  of  Fingal.  —  I  hear  the  voice  of  the 
king  ,  on  Mora's  mifty  top!  —  He  calls  his 
t'i/o  foils;  I  come,  my  father ,  in  my  grief. 
— [  come  like  an  eagle  ,  which  the  flame 
of  night  met  in  the  defart  ,  and  fpoiled  of 
half  his  wings. 

(i)  Diflant,  round  the  king,  on  Mora, 
the  broken  ridges  of  Morven  arc  rolled.  They 
turned  their  eyes  :  each  darkly  bends  ,  on  his 
owa  ashen  fpear. — Silent  flood  the  king  in 
the  midft.  Thought  on  thought  rolled  over 
his  foul.  As  waves  on  a  fecret  mountain- lake, 
each  with  its  back  of  foam.  —  He  looked  j 
no  fon  appearedjwith  his  long-beaming  fpear. 
The  lighs  rofe  ,  crowding,  from  his  foul ;  but 
he  concealed  his  grief. — At  length  I  ftood 
beneath  an  oak.  No  voice  of  mine  wa^  heard. 
What  could  I  fay  to  Fingal  in  his  hour  of 
v/oe  ? — His  words  rofe ,  at  length  ,  in  the 

(i)  This  fcene  is  folemn.  Tlie  poet  always  places 
his  chief  charader  amidft  objeds  which  favour  the 
fublinie.  The  face  of  the  country  ,  the  night ,  the 
broken  remains  of  a  defeated  army  ,  and  ,  above 
all  ,  the  attitude  and  filence  of  Fingal  hinifelf ,  are 
circumftanct's  calculated  to  imprefs  an  awful  idea. 
on  the  miud.  Ollian  is  moft  fuccefsful  in  his  night- 
defcripcions.  Dark  images  faiced  the  melancholy 
temper  of  his  mind.  His  poems  were  all  compofed 
after  the  adlive  part  of  his  life  ws  over  ,  when  he 
was  blind  ,  and  had  furvived  .ill  the  companions 
of  his  youth  :  we  therefore  find  a  veil  of  melan- 
choly thrown  oyer  the  whole. 
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mid  It  :  the  people  sluuak  backv^ard  as  he 
fpokc  (i). 

(i)  Th:  abashed  behaviour  of  the  ariDy  of  Fin- 
gal  proceeds  racher  from  shame  than  fear.  The  king 
was  not  ofa  tyrannical  difpoikion  :  He  ,  as  he  pro- 
felfcs  himfelf  in  the  fifth  book  ,  neper  u^as  a  dread- 
ful forj;:  ,  in  their  prejence  ,  darkened  into  u  rath. 
His  voice    was  no   thunder    to  their  ears    :  his  eye. 

fent  forth  no  death. The  firlt  ages  of  fociety  are 

not  the  times  of  arbitrary  power.  As  the  wants  of 
mankind  are  few  ,  they  retain  their  independence. 
It  is  an  advanced  ftate  of  civilization  that  moulds 
the  mind  to  that  fubmifTion  to  government  ,  of 
which  ambitious  magiftrates  take  advantage  ,  and 
raife  themfelves  into  abfolutc  power. 

It  is  a  vulgar  error  ,  that  the  common  Highland- 
ers lived  in  abjedt  llavery  ,  undtr  their  chiefs. 
Their  high  ideas  of  ,  and  attachment  to  ,  the  heads 
of  their  families  ,  probably  ,  led    the  unintelligent 

into    this  miil:ake. When    the    honour  of  the 

tribe  was  concerned  ,  the  commands  of  the  chief 
were^  obeyed  ,  without  refiriction  :  but,  if  indivi- 
duals were  oppreffed  ,  they  threw  themfelves  into  the 
arms  of  a  neighbouring  clan  ,  alTumcd  a  new  name  , 
and  were  encouraged  and  proteded.  The  fear  of  this 
defertion  ,  no  doubt  ,  made  the  chiefs  cautious  in 
their  government.  As  their  confequence  ,  in  the 
eyes  of  others  ,  was  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  their  people  ,  they  took  care  to  avoid  every 
thing  that  tended  to  diminish  "it. 

It  was  but  very  lately  that  the  authority  of  the 
laws  extended  to  the  Highlands.  Before  that  time 
the  clans  were  governed  ,  in  civil  aftairs  ,  not  by  the 
verbal  commands  of  the  chief ,  but  by  what  they 
called  CUchda  ,    or  the  traditional  precedents  of 
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Where  is  the  Ton  of  Sehna,  he  who  led 
in  war  ?  I  behold  noc  his  fteps  ,  amon^  my 
people  ,  returning  from  the  field.  Fell  the 
young  bounding  roe  ,  who  was  fo  ftately  on 
my  hills  ? — He  fell  ;^for  ye  are  filent.  The 
shield  of  war  is  broke. — Let  his  armour  be 
near  to  Fingal ;  and  the  f^'ord  of  dark-brown 
Luno.  I  am  waked  on  my  hills  :  with  morn- 
ing I  defcend  to  war. 

(i)  High  on  Cormul's  rock  ,  an  oak  flamed 

their  anceftors.  When  differences  happened  between 
individuals  ,  fomc  of  rhe  oldeft  men  in  the  tiihe 
were  chofcn  umpires  between  the  parties  ,  to  decide 
according  to  the  Clcchda.  Ths  chief  interpofed  his 
authority  ,  and  ,  invariably  ;<enforced  the  decifion. 
In  their  wars  ,  which  w.-re  frequent  ,  on  account 
of  family-feuds  ,  the  chief  was  lefs  referved  in  the 
execution  of  his  authority  ,  and  even  then  he  feldom 
extended  it  to    the  taking  the    life  of  any  of  his 

tiibc, No  crime  was  capital ,  except  murder  ,  and 

that  was  very  un frequent  in  the  highlands.  No  cor- 
poral punishment  ,  of  any  kind  ,  was  inflidcd. 
The  memory  of  an  affront  of  this  fort  would  re- 
main ,  for  ages  in  a  family  ,  and  they  would  feize 
every  opportunity  to  be  revenged  ,  unlefs  it  came 
immediately  from  the  hands  of  the  chief  himfelf ; 
in  that  cafe  it  was  taken  ,  rather  as  a  fatherly  cor- 
reftion  ,  than  a  legal  punishment  for  offences. 

(i)  This  rock  of  Cormul  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  poem.  It  was  on  it  Fin- 
gal and  Offian  flood  to  view  the  battle.  The  cuftom 
of  retiring  from  the  army  ,  on  the  night  prior  to 
theic  engaging  in  battle  ,  was  uniyetfal  among  the 
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to  the  wind.  The  grey  skirts  of  mifi  are 
rolled  around  ;  thither  ftrode  the  king  in  his 
wrath.  Diftant  from  the  hoft  he  always  lay  , 
when  battle  burnt  within  liis  foul.  On  two 
fpears  hung  his  shield  on  high  ;  the  gleam- 
ing lign  of  death  j  that  shield  ,  which  he 
was  wont  to  flrike,  by  night ,  before  he  rush- 
ed to  war. — It  was  then  bis  warriors  knev/, 
when  the  king  was  to  lead  in  ftrife  ;  for 
never  was  this  buckler  heard  ,  till  Fingal's 
wrath  arofe.  —  Unequal  were  his  fteps  oa 
high,  as  he  shone  in  the  beam  of  the  oak  ; 
he  Vv'as  dreadful  as  the  form  of  the  fpirit  of 
night  ,  when  he  cloaths  ,  on  hills,  his  wild 

kings  of  the  Caledonians. Trenmor  ,  the   raofl 

renowned  of  the  anccrtors  of  Fingal ,  is  mentioned. 
as  the  firlt  who  inftituted  this  ciiftom.  Succeeding 
bards  attributed  it  to  a  hero  of  a  latter  period, 
——la  an  old  poem  ,  which  begins  with  Mac- 
Archath  nan  ceud  Jroi  this  cuftom  of  retiring  from 
the  army  ,  before  an  engagement  ,  is  numbered 
among  the  wife  inftitutions  of  Fergus  ,  the  ion  of 
Arc  or  Arcath  ,  the  firft  king  of  Scots.  I  shall 
here  tranflate  th;  pafTag-  j  in  fomc  other  not:  [ 
ma^  ,  probably  ,  give  ail  that  remains  of  the  poem. 
Ftrgiis  of  the  hundred  Jlreams  ,  fon  of  Arcath  who 
fought  of  old  :  thou  didjl  firfl  retire  at  night :  when 
the  foe  rolled  before  thee  ,  in  echoing  fields.  Nor 
bending  in  rejl  is  the  king  :  he  gathers  battles  in. 
his  foul.  Fly  ,  fon  of  the  fir  anger  ;  with  morn  h& 
shall  rush  abroa  i.  When  ,  or  by  whom  ,  this  poem 
was  writ  ,  is  unceirain.  It  has  much  of  the  fpirit 
of  the  ancient  compofition  of  the  Scotish  bards  i 
and  feems  to  be  a  clofe  imitation  of  the  manner 
of  Oilian. 
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geilures  with  mift  ,  and  ,  ifTaing  forth  ,  on 
the  troubled  ocean  ^  mounts  the  car  of 
V^inds. 

Nor  fettled,  from  the  ftorm  ,  is  Erin's  Tea 
of  war  J  they  glittered  ,  beneath  the  moon, 
and,  low-humming,  ftill  rolled  on  the  field. 
— Alone  are  the  fteps  of  Cathmor  ,  before 
them  on  the  heath  j  he  hung  forward ,  with 
all  his  arms ,  on  Morven's  flying  hofl.  Now 
had  he  come  to  the  mofTy  cave  ,  where  Fillan 
Jay  in  night.  One  tree  was  bent  above  the 
ftream  ,  which  glittered  over  the  rock. — 
There  shone  to  the  moon  the  broken  shield 
of  Clatho's  fon  ;  and  near  it  ,  on  grafs  ,  lay 
hairy-footed  Bran  ( i).  He  had  miffed  the  chief 

(i)  This  circiimniaiice  ,  concerning  Bran  ,  the  fa- 
vo'-irire  dog  of  Fingal  ,  is  perhaps  ,  one  of  the  mod: 
atfiding  paifages  in  che  poem.  1  remember  to  have 
met  with  an  old  poem  ,  compofed  long  after  the 
time  of  Oifian  ,  wherein  a  ftory  of  this  fort  is  very 
happily  introduced.  In  one  of  the  invaiions  of  the 
Danes,  Ullin  clundii  ,  a  confiderahle  chief ,  on  the 
weftern  coaft  of  Scotland  ,  was  Icilled  in  a  ren- 
counter with  a  flying  party  of  the  enemy  ,  who 
had  landed  ,  at  no  great  diJlance  ,  from  the  place 
of  his  rchdcnce.   The    few   followers  who  attended 

him  were  alfo  flain. The  young  wife   of  Ullin- 

clundu  ,  who  had  not  heard  of  his  fall  ,  fearing 
the  vvorfl:  ,  on  account  of  his  long  delay  ,  alarmed 
the  reft  of  his  tribe,  who  went  in  fearch  of  him 
along  the  shore.  They  did  not  find  him  ;  and  the 
bca'itifnl  widow  became  dirconfolatc.  At  length  he 
was  difcovered  ,  by  means  of  his  dog  ,  who    fac 
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on  Mora  ,  and  fearched  Iiim  along  the  wind. 
He  thought  that  the  blue-eyed  hunter  flept ; 
he  lay  upon  his  shield.  No  blail  came  over 
the  heatti  ,  unknown  to  bounding  Bran. 

Cathmor  faw  the  white-breaftcd  dog  ;  he 
fav/  the  broken  shield.  Darknefs  is  blown 
back  on  his  foul  ;  he  remembers  the  falling 
away  of  the  people.  They  come  ,  a  flream  j 
are  rolled  away  j  another  race  fiicceeds.-— 
«  But  Tome  mark  the  fields  ,  as  they  pafs  , 
with  their  own  mighty  names.  The  heath  , 
thro'  dark-brown  years  ,  is  theirs ;  fome  blue 
flream  ,  winds  to  their  fame.  —  Of  thefe 
be  the  chief  of  Atha ,  when  he  lays  him  down 

on  a  rock  befide  the  body  ,  for  fome  days. 

The  poem  is  not  juil:  now  in  my  hands  •,  other- 
wife  ics  poetical  merit  might  induce  me  to  prefeuc 
the  reader  with  a  tranflation  of  it.  The  ftanza  con- 
cerning the  dog  ,  whofe  name  was  Du-chos  ,  or 
Biackfoot  ,   is  very  defcriptive. 

et  Dark  lided  Du  chos  !  feet  of  wind  !  cold  is 
thy  feac  on  rocks.  He  (  the  dog  )  fees  the  roe  ;  his 
cats  are  high  5  and  half  he  bounds  away.  He  looks 
around  ;  but  Ullln  fleeps  j  he  droops  again  his  head. 
The  winds  come  paft  j  dark  Du-chos  thinks  ,  that 
UUin's  voice  is  there.  But  ftill  he  beholds  him  fi- 
lent  ,  laid  amidfi:  the  waving  heath.  Dark-rtded 
Du-chus  ,  his  voice  no  more  shall  fend  thee  ovet 
th;  heath  «  I 
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on  earrh.  Often  may  the  voice  of  future  times 
meet  Cathmor  in  the  air  :  v/hen  he  ftrides 
from  wind  to  wind,  or  folds  liimfelf  in  the 
wing  of  aftorm  ». 

Green  Erin  gathered  round  the  king  ,  to 
hear  the  voice  of  his  power.  Their  joyful  faces 
bend  ,  unequal ,  forv^/ard,  in  the  light  of  the 
oak.  They  who  were  terrible ,  were  remo- 
ved :  Lubar  (i)  winds  again  in  their  hoft. 
Cathmor  was  that  beam  from  heaven  ,  which 
shone  when  his  people  were  dark.  He  was 
honoured  in  the  midft.  Their  fouls  rofe  trem- 
bling around.  The  king  alone  no  gladnefs 
shev/ed  ;  no  ftranger  he  to  war  ! 

Why  is  the  king  fo  fad,  faid  Malthos  eagle- 

(i^  In  order  to  illuftrate  this  pafTage  ,  it  is  pro- 
per to  lay  before  the  reader  the  fcene  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding battles.  Between  the  hills  of  Mora  and  Lona 
lay  the  plain  of  Moi-lsna  ,  thro'  which  ran  the 
river  Lubar.  The  firft  batile  ,  wheriiin  Gaul  ,  the  Ton 
of  Morn!  ,  commanded  on  the  Caledonian  fide  «  was 
fought  on  the  banks  of  Lubar.  As  there  was  little 
advantage  obtained  ,  on  either  fide  ,  the  armies , 
after  the  battle  ,  retained  their  former  pofitlons, 

Inthefecond  battle,  wherein  Fillan  commanded  , 
the  Itish  ,  after  the  fall  of  Foldath  ,  were  driven 
up  the  hill  of  Lona  ;  but  ,  upon  the  coming  of 
Cathmor  to  their  aid  ,  they  regained  their  former 
ficuation  ,  and  drove  back  the  Caledonians  ,  in  their 
turn  :  fo   that  Lubar  winded  again  in  their  hojl. 
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eyed  ? — Remains  there  a  foe  at  Liibar  ?  Lives 
there  among  them  ,  who  can  lift  the  fpcar  ? 
Not  fo  peaceful  was  thy  father  ,  Borbar-  du- 
thul(i)  ,  fovereign  of  Ipears.  His  rage  was 
a  fire  that  always  burned  :  his  joy  over  fallen 
foes  was  great. — Three  days  feafted  the  grey- 
haired  hero ,  when  he  heard  that  Calinar  fell : 
Calmar,  who  aided  the  race  ofUIlin,from 
Lara  of  the  ftrcams,  —  Often  did  he  feel, 
with  his  hands  ,  the  fleel  which  ,  they  faid , 
had  pierced  his  foe.  He  felt  it  with  bis  hands  , 
for  Borbar-duthul's  eyes  had  failed. — Yet  was 
tbe  king  a  fun  to  his  friends  ;  a  gale  to  life 
their  branches  round.  Joy  was  around  him  in 
his  halls :  he  loved  the  Ions  of  Eolga.  His 
name  remains  in  Atha  ,  like  the  awful  me- 
mory  of  ghofts,  whofe  prefence  was  terrible, 
but  they  blew  the  florm  away. — Now  let  the 


(i)  Boibar-duchul ,  the  father  of  Cathmor  ,  was 
the  brother  of  thar  CoIc-u'Ja  ,  who  is  faid  ,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  foLnth  book  ,  to  have  rebelled 
againft  Cormac  king  of  Ireland.  Borbar-duthul  Ceems 
to  have  retained  all  the  prejudice  of  his  family 
againft  the  fucceflion  of  the  pollerity  of  Conar  ,  on 
the  Irish  throne.  From  this  short  epifode  wc  learn 
fome  fat^s  which  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  times.  It  appears  ,  that  ,  when  Swaran 
invaded  Ireland  ,  he  was  only  oppofed  by  the  Cael, 
who  poflclTed  Ulrtcr,  and  the  north  of  that  ifland. 
Calmar  ,  the  fon  of  Matha  ,  whole  gallant  beha- 
viour and  death  are  related  in  the  third  book  of 
Fingal  ,  was  the  only  chief  of  the  race  of  the  Fir- 
bolg  t  that  joined  the  CacI ,  or  Irish  Caledonians, 
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voices  (i)  of  Erin  raife  the  foul  of  the  king; 
he  that  shone  when  v/ar  was  dark  ,  and  laid 
the  mighty  low.  —  Fonar ,  from  that  grey- 
browed  rock  ,  pour  the  tale  of  other  times : 
pour  it  on  wide  skirted  Erin,  as  ic  fettles 
round, 

TomejfaidCathmorjno  fong  shall  rife  rnoi* 
Fonar  fit  on  the  rock  of  Lubar,  The  mighty 
there  are  laid  low.  Difturb  not  their  rushing 
ghofts.  Far  ,  Mahhos  ,  far  remove  the  found 
of  Erin's  fong.  I  rejoice  not  over  the  foe  , 
when  he  ceafes  to  lift  the  fpear.  With  morn- 
ing we  pour  our  ftrenght  abroad.  Fingal  is 
wakened  on  his  echoing  hill. 

Like  waves, blown  back  by  fudden  winds, 
Erin  retired  ,  at  the  voice  of  the  king.  Deep- 
rolled  into  the  field  of  night  ,  they  fpread 
their  humming  tribes.  Beneath  his  own  tree  , 
at  intervals .  each  (2)  bard  fat  down  with  his 

during  the  iiivafiiin  of  Swaraii.  The  indecenc  joy  , 
whjch  Borbar-dachul  cxpreired  ,  upon  the  death  of 
Cah-nar  ,  is  well  faited  with  that  fpiric  of  revenge, 
which  fublilled  ,  univerfa'.ly  ,  in  every  country  where 
ih;  feudal  fyftem  was  e/labiishcd. It  would  ap- 
pear that  fome  perfon  had  carried  to  Eorbar-diuhul 
that  wcapo;i  ,  with  which  ,  ic  was  pretended  ,  Calmar 
had  been  killed. 

(i)  The  voices  of  Erin  ,  a  poetical  cxpreffion  for 
tlie  bards  of  Ireland. 

(x)  Not  only  the  kmgs ,  but  every  petty  chief , 
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harp.  They  raifed  the  fong  ,  and  rouched 
the  firing  :  each   to  the  chief  he  loved. — 


had  their  bards  attending  them  ,  in  the  field ,  in 
the  days  of  OiTian  ;  and  thefe  bards  ,  in  piopor- 
tion  to  the  power  of  rhe  chiefs ,  who  retained  them , 
hid  a  number  of  inferior  bards  in  their  train  Upon 
folemn  cccafions  ,  all  the  bards  ,  in  the  army  , 
would  join  in  one  chorus ;  cither  when  they  cele- 
brated their  victories  ,  or  lamented  the  death  of  a 
perfon  ,  worthy  and  renowned  ,  flain  in  the  war. 
The  words  were  of  the  compoiition  of  the  arch- 
bard  ,  retained  by  the  king  himfelf ,  who  generally 
attained  to  that  high  office  on  accoimt  of  his  fu- 
perior  genius  for  poetry.  As  the  perfoisof  the  bards 
were  facred  ,  and  rlie  emoUiments  of  their  office 
conllderable  ,  the  order  .  in  fucceeding  times  ,  be- 
came very  numerous  and  infolent.  It  would  appear, 
that ,  after  the  introduction  of  Chriftianicy  ,  fome 
ferved  in  the  double  capacity  of  bards  and  clergy- 
men. It  was,  from  this  ciicumftance  ,  that  they 
had  the  name  of  Chlere  ,  which  is ,  probably  ,  de- 
rived from  the  latin  CUricus.  The  ChLire  ,  be  their 
name  derived  f  om  v.hat  ic  will  ,  became  ,  at 
la/l  ,  a  public  nuifance  j  for  ,  taking  advantage  of 
their  f^icred  charader,  they  weiit  about,  in  great 
bodies  ,  and  lived  ,  at  difcrction  ,  in  the  hjufes  of 
the  chiefs,  till  another  party  ,  of  the  fame  order, 
drove  them  away  by  mere  dint  of  fatire.  Some  of 
the  indelicate  dilputes  of  thefe  worthy  poetical  com- 
batants are  handed  down  ,  by  tradition  ,  and  shew 
hnw  much  the  bards ,  at  laft  ,  abufed  the  privileges  , 
which  the  admiration  of  their  countrymen  had 
conferred  on  the  order. Ic  was  this  inl'olenc  be- 
haviour that  induced  the  chiefs  to  retrench  their 
numbi.-r,and  to  take  away  thofe  privilegeswhich  they 
were  no  longer  worthy  to  enjoy.  Their  mdolence  , 
aod  uifpofition  to  lampoon  ,    extinguished  all  the 
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Before  a  burning  oak  Sul-malla  touched,  at 
times  ,  the  harp.  She  touched  the  harp  , 
and  heard  ,  between  ,  the  breezes  in  her  hair. 
— In  darknefs  near  ,  lay  the  king  of  Atha  , 
beneath  an  aged  tree.  The  beam  of  the  oak 
was  turned  from  him  ;  he  favv  the  maid  ,  but 
was  not  feen.  His  foul  poured  forth  ,  in  fe- 
cret  ,  when  he  beheld  her  tearful  eye.  — 
But  battle  is  before  thee  ,  fon  of  Borbar- 
duthul. 

Amidfl:  the  harp  ,  at  intervals  ,  she  liften- 
ed  whether  the  warriors  flept.  Her  foul  was 
up  \  she  longed  ,  in  fecret,  to  pour  her  own 
fad  fong.  — ■  The  field  is  filent.  On  their 
wings  ,  the  blafts  of  night  retire.  The  bards 
had  CQ^Ced  j  and  meteors  came  ;  red-wind- 
ing with  their  ghofts.— The  sky  grew  dark  : 
the  forms  of  the  dead  were  blended  with 
the  clouds.  But  heedlefs  bends  the  daughter 
of  Conmor  ,  over  the  decaying  flame.  Thou 
wert  alone  in  her  foul  ,  car-borne  chief  of 
Atha.  She  raifed  the  voice  of  the  fong,  and 
touched  the  harp  between. 

(i)  Clun-galo  came  j  she  miffed  the  maid. 

poetical  fervour  ,  which  diftinguished  their  prcdc- 
cefTors ,  and  makes  us  the  lefs  regret  the  extindion 
of  the  order. 

(i)  Clungalo  ,  white  knee  ,  the  wife  of  Conmor, 

king  of  Inis-huna  ,  and  the  mother  of  Sul-malla. 

—Where 
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• — Where  art  thou  ,  beam  of  light  ?  Hunters,' 
from  the  mofTy  rock ,  fav/  you  the  blue- 
eyed  fair  ?  —  Are  her  fteps  on  graffy  Lu- 
nion  \  near  the  bed  of  roes  ?  —  Ah  me  !  I 
behold  her  bow  in  the  hall.  Where  art  thou, 
beam  of  light? 

(i)  Ccafe,  love  of  Conmor,  ceafe;  I  hear 
thee  not  on  the  ridgy  heath.  My  eye  is  turn- 
ed to  the  king  ,  whofe  path  is  terrible  in 
war.  He  for  whom  my  foul  is  up  ,  in  the 
feafon  of  my  relT.  —  Deep-bofomed  in  war 
he  Hands  ,  he  beholds  me  not  from  his 
cloud. — Why ,  fun  of  Sul-malla  ,  doll:  thou 
not  look  forth  ?  I  dwell  in  darknefs  here  ; 
wide  over  me  flies  the  shadowy  mift.  Filled 
with  dew  are  my  locks  :  look  thou  from 
thy  cloud  ,   O  fun  of  Sul-malla's  foul.  — 


She  is  here  rcprcfcnted ,  as  miffing  her  daughter  ; 
afier  she  had  fled  with  Cachuicr.  This  fong  is  very 
beautiful  in  the  original.  The  cxprefiive  cadences 
of  the  rr.eafure  are  inimitably  fuiced  to  the  lituatioi* 
of  the  mind  of  Sul-malla. 

(i)  Sul-malla  replies  to  the  fuppofed  queftions  of 
her  mother.  Towards  the  middle  of  this  paragraph 
she  calls  Cachmor  the  fun  of  her  foul  ,  and  conti- 
nues the  metaphor  throughout.  Thofe  who  deliver 
this  fong  down  by   tradition  ,   fay   that  there   is   a 

part  of  the    original  loft. This  book    ends  ,  we 

may  fuppofe  ,  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night  , 
from  the  opening  of  the  poem. 

Vol.  III.  K 
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ARGUMENT  to  Book  VII. 

This  book  begins  ,  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  night  from  the  opening  of  the  poem. 
The  poet  defcribes  a  kind  of  miji  ^  which 
rofe ,  by  night  ^  from  the  lake  of  Lego,  and 
was  the  ujual  refidcnce  of  the  fouls  of  the 
dead  3  during  the  interval  between  their 
deceafe  and  the  funeral  fo:ig.  The  appear-- 
ance  of  the  ghoji  of  FiLlan  above  the 
cave  where  his  body  lay.  His  voice  comes 
to  Fingal ,  on  the  rock  of  CormuL  The 
king  fir  ikes  the  shield  of  Trenmor  ,  which. 
Wi^'S  an  infallible  fgn  of  his  appearing  in 
arms  himfelf.  The  extraordinary  effect  of 
the  found  of  the  shield,  Sul-malla ,  fiart' 
ing  from  feep  y  awakes  Cathmor.  Their 
^Jf citing  difcourfe.  She  inffls  with  him, 
to  fue  for  peace  ;  he  refolves  to  continue 
the  war.  He  direBs  her  to  retire  to  the 
neighbouring  valley  of  Lena ,  which  was 
the  rejidence  of  an  old  Druid  j  until  the 
battle  of  the  next  day  should  be  over.  He 
cwakes  his  army  with  the  found  of  his 
shield*  The  shield  defcribed.  Fonar  ^  the 
hard ,  at  the  defire  of  Cathmor  ^  relates  the 
firfi  fcttlement  of  the  Firbolg  in  Ireland, 
under  their  leader  Larthon.  Morning  comes* 
Sul-malla  retires  to  the  valley  ofLona,  A 
Lyric  fong  concludes  the  book,  j 
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( I )  A*  ROM  til  e  wood-skirted  waters  of  Lego, 
afcend  ,  at  times  ,  grey-bofomed  mills ,  when 
the  crates  of  the  v/ell  are  clofcd  on  the  fun's 


(i)  No  poet  departs  lefs  from  his  fubjeifi:  than 
Ofliaii.  No  far-fetched  ornaimeuts  are  introduced; 
the  epifodes  rife  from  ,  and  are  indeed  cfTencial  co  > 
the  ilory  of  the  poem.  Even  his  lyric  fongs  ,  where 
he  mo(t  indulges  the  extravagance  of  fancy  ,  natu- 
rally fpring  from  his  fubjed.  Th^^ir  propriety  and 
conne(Qion  with  the  reft  of  the  poem  ,  shew  that 
the  Celtic  bard  was  guided  by  jufigment  ,  aniidft 
the  wildefi;  flights  of  imagination.  It  is  a  common 
fuppofition  among  mankind  ,  that  a  genius  for 
poetry  and  found  fenfe  feldoni  center  in  rhe  fame 
perfon.  The  obfervation  is  far  from  being  jull  ;  for 
true  genius  and  judgment  mull  be  infcparable.  The 
wild  flights  of  fancy  ,  without  the  guidance  of  judg- 
ment, ate,  as  Horace  obfervcs  ,  like  the  dreams 
of  a  lick  man  ,  irkfome  and  confufed.  Fools  can 
never  write  good  poems.  A  warm  imagination  ,  ic 
is  true  ,  domineers  over  a  common  portion  of  ftnie  •, 
and  hence  it  is  that  fo  few  have  fucceeded  in  the 
poetical  way.  But  when  an  uncommon  flirength  of 
judgment ,  and  d  glowing  fancy ,  are  properly  tein-. 
Kiij 
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eagle  -  eye.  Wide  ,  over  Lara's  ftream  ,  is 
poured  rhe  vapour  dark  and  deep :  the  moon , 


pered    together  ,   they  ,   and  they   only  ,   produce 
genuine  poetry. 

Th3  prefent  book  Is  not  the  leafl  I'nterefting 
pare  of  Temcra.  The  awful  images ,  with  which 
it  opens  ,  are  calculared  to  prepare  the  mind  for 
the  folemn  fcenes  which  are  to  follow.  Offi m  , 
always  ,  throws  an  air  of  confequence  on  every 
circumftance  which  relates  to  Fingal.  The  very 
found  of  his  shield  produces  extraordinary  eiFrtfts  v 
and  thefe  are  heightened  ,  one  above  another , 
in  a  beautiful  climax.  The  dillrefs  of  Sul-ma!!a  , 
and  her  conference  with  Cachmor  ,  are  very  afK-slt- 
ing.  The  defcription  of  his  shield  is  a  curious  piece 
of  antiquity  ;  and  is  a  proof  of  the  early  know- 
ledge of  navigation  among  the  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  Odian  ,  in  short  ,  throughoi'.t 
this  book  ,  is  often  fublime  ,  and  always  pathetic. 

Lego  ,  fo  often  mentioned  by  Oflian  ,  was  a 
lake  ,  in  Connaught  ,  in  which  the  river  Lara 
emptied  itfelf.  On  the  banks  of  this  lake  dwelt 
Branno  ,  the  father-in-law  of  Offian  ,  whom  the 
poet  often  vifited  before  and  after  the  death  of 
Evir-allin.This  circumftance,  perhaps  ,  occaHoned 
the  partiality,  with  which  he  always  mentions  Leigo 
and  Lara  ;  and  accounts  for  his  drawing  fo  many  of 
his  images  from  th:m.  The  flgnification  of  Leigo  , 
is  ,  the  Idle  of  difeafe  ,  probably  fo  called  ,  on 
account  of  the   mof.)fles  which  furroundcd  it. 

As  the  raift  •  which  rofe  from  the  lake  of  LeigOf 
occafioncd  difeafes  and  death  ,  the  bards  feigned  , 
as  here ,  that  it  was  the  refidencc  of  the  ghofts  of 
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like  a  dim  sliield  ,  is  fv/innning  tliro'  its  folds^ 
With  this ,  clothe  the  fpiiics  oi  old  their  fud- 
den  geftures  on  the  wind  ,  when  they  flride  j 
from  blaft  to  blaf!: ,  along  the  dusky  face  of 
tlie  night.  Often  ,  blended  v/irh  the  gale  ,  to 
fome  warrior's  grave  ,  they  roll  the  mid: ,  a 
grey  dwelling  to  his  ghoft ,  until  the  fongs 
arjfe. 

A  found  came  from  the  dcfart ;  the  rushing 
courfe  of  Conar  in  winds.  He  poured  his  ■ 
deep  mift  on  Fillan  ,  at  blue- winding  Lubar, 
—Dark  and  mournful  fat  the  ghoft,  bending 
in  his  grey  ridge  of  fmoak.  The  blaft  ,  at 
times^roUed  him  together:  but  the  lovely  form 
returned  again.  It  returned  xviili  flow- bend- 
ing eyes  :  and  dark  winding  of  locks  of 
mift. 

■  the  cteceafed  ,  durhig  the  interval  hetwreii  their 
death  and  the  pronouncing  of  the  funeral  elegy 
over  their  tombs ;  for  it  was  not  allowable  ,  without 
that  ceremony  was  performed  ,  for  the  fpirics  of 
the  dead  to  mix  with  their  anceltors  ,  in  their 
airy  halls.  It  was  the  hudners  of  the  fpirit  of  the 
nearefl  relation  to  the  deceafed  ,  to  take  the  mill 
of  Lego  ,  and  pour  it  over  the  grave.  We  find 
here  Conar  ,  the  fon  of  Trenmor  ,  the  fiill  king 
of  Ireland  ,  accotding  to  Oflian  ,  performing  this 
office  for  Fillan  ,  as  it  was  in  the  caule  of  the  family 
of  Conar  ,  that  that  hero  was  killed.  The  defcrip- 
lion  of  the  appearance  of  the  ghofl:  is  pidturcfque 
and  f(;:cnia,  impofing  a  ftil!  attention  to  the  fpscch 
that  follows  it  ,  which  ,  with  great  propticty  >  it 
ihon  and  awful. 

K  iv 
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Ic  is  (t)  dark.  Ti'ie  fiecping  hoft  were  flill, 
in  the  skirts  of  night.  The  flame  decayed, 
on  the  hill  of  Fingal  ;  the  king  lay  lonely 
on  his  shield.  His  eyes  were  half-clofed  in 
fleep  ;  the  voice  of  Fillan  came.  «  Sleeps  the 
husband  of  Clarho  ?  Dwells  the  father  of  the 
fallen  in  reft  ?  Am  I  forgot  in  the  folds  of 
darknefs  j  lonely  in  the  feafon  of  dreams  ?  )> 

(i;  Ic  has  been  obfcrved  ,  that  O/fian  takes  great 
rfe!ighc  in  defcribing  nighc-fcenes.  Tliis  ,  in  Tome 
meafure  ,  is  to  be  arcribureei  to  his  melancholy 
difpoiuion  ,  which  delighted  to  dwell  upon  folemn 
objeds.  Even  other  poets,  of  a  lefs  ferious  turn 
than  Olfian  ,  have  beft  fucceeded  in  defcriptions  of 
this  fort.  Solemn  fcencs  make  the  moft  lafting 
impreffions  on  the  imagination  j  gay  and  light 
objefts  only  touch  the  furface  of  the  foul ,  and 
vanish.  The  human  mind  is  naturally  ferious  : 
levity  and  chearfulnefs  may  be  amiable  ,  but  they 
are  too  often  the  caradciiftics  of  weaknefs  of  judg- 
ment ,    and  a  deplorable  shallownefs  of  foul.  

The  night-defcriptions  of  Oflian  were  in  high  repute 
among  fucceeding  bards.  One  of  them  dciiverjd  a 
fentiment ,  in  a  diAich  ,  more  favourable  to  his  tafte 
for  poetry ,  than  to  his  gallantry  towards  the  ladies. 
J   shall   here  give  a  tranflation   of  it. 

«  More  plcafant  to  me  is  the  night  of  Cona  » 
dark-Areaming  from  Oflian's  harp  ;  more  pleafant 
it  is  to  me,  than  a  white-bofomed  dweller  between 
my  arras  j  than  a  fair»handed  daughter  of  heroes ,  in 
the  Jiour  of  reft.  « 

Tho'  tradition  is  not  very  farisfailory  concerning 
the  hiftory  of  this  poet ,  it  has  taken  care  to  in- 
foim  us ,  that  he  was  very  old  when  he  wrote  the  di- 
ilich.  He  lived  (  in  what  age  is  uncertain  )  in  one 
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Why  art  thou  in  the  midft  of  my  dreams  ? 
faid  Fingal  ,  as  ,  fudden  ,  he  rofe.  Can  I 
forget  thee  ,  my  fon  ,  or  thy  path  of  fire  in 
the  held  ?  Not  fuch  ,  on  the  foul  of  the  king  , 
come  the  deeds  of  the  mighty  in  arms.  They 
are  not  there  a  beam  of  lightening  ,  which 
IS  feen  ,  and  is  then  no  more.  —  I  remember 
thee  ,  O  Fillan,  and  my  wrath  begins  to 
life. 

The  king  took  his  deathful  fpear  ,  and 
ftruck  the  deeply-founding  shield  ;  his  shield 
(i)  that  hung  high  in  night,  the  difmal  fign 

of  the  weftern  ifles ,    and    his  name   was   Tuiloch 
Ciabh-glas  ,   or  Turloch  of  the  grey  locks. 

(i)  Succeeding  bards  have  recorded  many  fables, 
concerning  this  wonderful  shield.  Thf  y  fay  ,  thac 
Fingal,  in  one  of  his  expeditions  into  Scandinavia, 
met  )  in  one  of  the  Iflands  of  Juteland  ,  with 
Luno  ,  a  celebrated  magician.  This  Luno  was  the 
Vulcan  of  the  north  ,  and  had  made  compleac 
fuiis  of  armour  for  many  of  the  heroes  of  Scan- 
dinavia. One  difagreeable  circumftance  was  ,  thac 
every  perfon  who  wanted  to  employ  Luno  to  make 
atmour  for  him  ,    was  obliged  to  overcome  him  , 

at  his  own  magic  art. Fingal ,  unskilled  in  fpells 

or  enchantments  ,  efFeded  with  dint  of  prowefs  , 
what  others  failed  in  ,  with  all  their  fupernatinal 
art.  'When  Luno  demanded  a  trial  of  skill  from 
Jingal  ,  the  king  drew  his  fword  ,  cut  off  the  skirts 
of  the  magician's  robe,  and  obliged  hi:n  ,  bare  as 
he  was  ,  to  fly  before  him.  Fingal  purfued  ,  but  Luno, 
coming  to  the  Tea,  by  his  magic  art  ,  walked  upon 
the  wayes,  fingal  purfued  him  in  his  ship  ,  and  , 
K  Y 
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of  war  !  —  Ghofts  fled  on  every  fide ,  and 
rolled  their  gathered  forms  on  the  wind. — 
Thrice  from  the  winding  vale  arofe  the  voices 
of  death.  The  harps  (  i  )  of  the  bards  ,  un- 
touched ,  found  mournful  over  the  hill. 

He  ftruck  again  the  shield  :  battles  rofc  in 
the  dreams  of  his  hoft.  The  wide-tumbling 
ftrife  is  gleaming  over  their  fouls.  Blue- 
shielded  kings  defcend  to  war.  Backward- 
looking  armies  fly  ;  and  mighty  deeds  are 
half-hid  ,  in  the  bright  gleams  of  Heel. 


after  a  chace  often  days ,  came  up  with  him  ,  in  the 
ill  of  Sky  ,  and  obliged  him  to  ersft  a  furnace  , 
and  malce  him  this  shield  ,  and  his  famous  fvvord  , 

poetically  called  ,  the  fon  of  Luno, Such  are  the 

ftrange  fidions  which  the  modern  Scotch  and  Irish 
bards  have  formed  on  the  original  of  Ofliau. 

(l)  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  times  ,  that  j  on 
the  night  preceding  the  death  of  a  perfon  worthy 
and  renowned  ,  the  harps  of  thofe  bards,  who  were 
retained  by  his  family  ,  emitted  melancholy  founds. 
This  was  attfibuced  ,  to  ufe  Odian's  exptefllon ,  to 
the  light  touch  of  ghofis  ;  who  were  fuppofed  to  hare 
a  fore  knowledge  of  events.  The  fame  opinion  pre- 
vailed long  in  the  north  ,  and  the  particular  found 
was  called  ,  the  warning  voice  of  the  dead.  The  voice 
cf  deaths  .  mentioned  in  the  pr^^ceding  fentence  ,  was 
of  a  difF-rent  kind.  Each  perfon  was  fuppofed  to 
have  an  attendant  fpirit  ,  who  afTumed  his  form 
and  voice ,  on  the  night  preceding  his  death  ,  and 
appeared  ,  to  feme  ,  in  the  attitude  ,  in  which  the 
perfon  was  to  die.  The  voices  of  death  were  the 
foreboding  shrieks  of  thofe  fpirits. 
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But  when  the  third  found  arofe  ;  deer 
ftarted  from  the  clefts  of  their  rocks.  The 
fcreams  of  fowl  are  heard  ,  in  the  defart,  as 
each  flew  ,  frighted  ,  on  his  hlafl. — The  fons 
of  Albion  half  rofe  ,  and  halfafTuraed  their 
fpears. — But  filence  rolled  back  on  the  hoft  ; 
they  knew  the  shield  of  the  king.  Sleep 
returned  to  their  eyes  :  the  field  was  dark 
and  ftill. 

(i)  No  fleep  was  thine  in  darknefs,  bliie- 
cyed  daughter  of  Conmor  !  Sul-malla  heard 

(i)  A  bard  ,  feveral  ages  more  modern  than  Oflian, 
was  fo  fenfible  of  the  brauty  of  this  paflige  ,  as  to 
give  a  clofe  imitation  of  it  ,  in  a  poem  ,  concerning 
die  great  adionsof  Keneth  Mac-A!pin  ,  king  of  Scot- 
land ,  againft  the  Picls.  As  the  poem  is  long  ,  I  shall 
only  give  here  the  ftory  of  it,  with  a  tranilarion  of 
that  paragraph  ,  which  beats  the  neartft  refcrablance 
to  the  paflage  of  Temora  jiift  now  before  me- 
Whc-n  Keneth  was  makiiig  preparations  for  tliat  war, 
which  terminated  in  the  Cubverfion  of  the  Piftish 
kingdom  ,  Flathal ,  his  filter  ,  had  demanded  per- 
iniffion  from  him  ,  of  attending  him  m  the  expe- 
dition ;  in  order  to  have  a  share  in  revenging  the 
death  of  her  father  A'pin  ,  who  had  been  barbaroufly 
murdered  by  the  Pids.  The  king,  tho'  he  >  perhaps  , 
approved  of  the  gallant  difpofinon  of  his  fift.r  ,  re- 
fufed  ,  on  account  of  her  fex  ,  to  grant  her  requeft. 
The  heroine  ,  however  ,  drefTed  herfelf  in  the  habic 
of  a  young  warrior  •,  and  ,  in  that  difguife  ,  attended 
the  army  ,  and  performed  many  gallant  exploits. 
On  the  niglit  preceding  the  final  oveithrow  of  the 
Pifts ,  Keneth,  as  was  the  cullom  among  the  kings 
of  Scots ,  retired  to  a  lull ,  without  the  verge  of  the 
K  vj 
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tKe  dreadful  shield  ,  and  rofe ,  amidft  the 
night. — Her  fteps  are  towards  the  king  of 
Atha. — Can  danger  shake  his  daring  foul  ! 
In  doubt ,  she  ftands ,  with  bending  eyes.  Hea- 
ven burns  with  all  its  ftars. 

Again  the  shield  refounds !  —  She  rushed, 
. — She  ftopt.  —  Her  voice  half-rofe.  It  failed. 

camp  ,  to  meditate  on  the  difpofitions  he  was  tor 
make  in  the  approaching  battle.  Flathal  ,  who  was 
anxious  about  the  fafecy  of  her  brother  ,  went  ,  pri- 
vately, ro  the  top  of  an  adjoining  rock  ,  and  kept 
watch   there  to  prevent  his  being  furpriz;;d   by  the 

eneiTiy.  Keneth  fell  afleep  ,  in   his  arms  ;  and 

riathal  obferved  a  body  of  the  Pids  furrounding 

the  hill ,  whereon  the  king  lay. The   fequel  of 

the  ftory  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  the 
bard. 

»  Her  eyes,  like  flars ,  roll  over  the  plain.  She 
trembled  for  Alpin's  race.  She  faw  the  gleaming  foe. 

Her  fleps   arofe  :    she  ftopt. «  Vf^hy  should  he 

Icnow  of  Flathal  ?  he  the  king  of  men  1 But  hark! 

the  found  is  high  It  is  but  the  wind  of  night  , 

lonc-whiftling  in  my  locks. I  hear  the  echoing 

shields!  » Her  fpear  fell   from  her  hand.    The 

lofty  rock  refounds.  ——  He  rofe  ,  a  gathered  cloud. 

»  Who  wakes  Gonad  of  Albion  ,  in  the  midft  of 

jbis  fecret  hi!!  ?   I   heard  the  foft  voice  of  Flathal. 

■  Why  ,  maid  ,  dofl:  thou  shine  in  war  ?  The  daughters 

roll  their  blue  eyes,  by  the  ftreains.    No  field  of 

blood  is  theirs. 

»  Alpin  of  Albion  was  mine,  the  father  of  Fla- 
thal of  harps,  He  is  low ,  mighty  Gonad ,  and  my 
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— She  faw  him  ,  amidft  his  arms ,  that  gleam- 
ed to  heaven's  Hre.  She  faw  him  dim  in  his 
locks,  that  rofe  to  nightly  wind.  —  Away, 
for  fear  ,  she  turned  her  rteps. — «Why  should 
the  king  of  Erin  awake  ?  Thou  art  not  a 
dream  to  his  reft,  daughter  of  Inis  huna.  » 

More  dreadful  rung  the  shield.  Sul-malla 
ftarts.  Her  helmet  falls.  Loud-echoed  Lubar's 
rock  ,  as  over  it  rolled  the  fteel,  —  Burfting 
from  the  dreams  of  night ,  Cathmor  half- rofe, 
beneath  his  tree.  He  faw  the  form  of  the 
maid ,  above  him  ,  on  the  rock.  A  red  ftar  , 
with  twinkling  beam  ,  looked  down  thro', 
her  floating  hair, 

(i)Vp''ho comes  thro'  night  to  Cathmor,  ia 

ibul  is  fire.  Could  Flathal ,  by  the  fecret  ftream  , 
behold  the  blood  of  her  foes  J  I  am  a  young  eagle  , 
on  Dura  ,  king  of  Drumalbin  of  winds.  »> 

In  the  fequel  of  the  piece  ,  the  bard  does  not  imi- 
tate Ofiian  ,  and  his  poem  is  fo  much  the  worfc  for 

it. Kcneth  ,  with  his  fiftet's  adiftance  ,  forced  his 

way  thro'  the  advanced  parties  of  the  er.emy,  and 
rejoined  his  own  army  The  bard  has  given  a  cata- 
logue of  the  Scotch  tribes  ,  as  they  marched  to  bat- 
tle j  but ,  as  he  did  not  live  near  the  time  of  JCeneth  , 
hi!  accounts  are  to  be  little  depended  on. 

(i)  The  rapid  manner  of  O/Iiin  does  not  often 
allow  him  to  mark  the  fpeeches  with  the  names  of 
the  perfons  who  fpeak  them.  To  prevent  the  obfcu- 
riry  ,  which  this  might  occafion  ,  I  have  ,  fom^times  , 
ufed  the  freedom  to  do  it  in  the  tcauflation.  Xu  the 
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the  dark  feafon  of  his  dreams  ?  Bring'ft  thou 
ought  of  v/ar  ?  Who  art  thou,  Ton  of  night  ? 
• — Stand'fl:  thou  before  ine  ,  a  form  of  the 
times  of  ohi  ?  A  voice  from  the  fold  of  a 
cloud,  to  warn  me  of  Erin's  danger? 

Nor  traveller  of  night  am  I  ,  nor  voice 
from  fokied  cloud  :  but  I  v^/arn  thee  of  the 
danger  of  Erin.  Doll:  thou  hear  that  found  ? 
It  is  not  the  feeble  ,  Icing  of  Atha  ,  that  rolls 
his  figns  on  night. 

Let  the  warrior  roll  his  figns  ;  to  Cath- 
itior  they  are  the  found  of  harps.  My  joy  is 
great ,  voice  of  night ,  and  burns  over  all  my 
thoughts.  This  is  the  mufic  of  kings  ,  on  lone- 
ly hills  ,  by  night  j  when  they  light  their 
dsring  fouls  ,  the  fons  of  mighty  deeds !  The 
feeble  dwell  alone  in  the  valley  of  the  breeze; 
v4iere  mifis  lift  their  morning  skirts  ,  from 
the  blue-winding  iireams. 

Not  feeble  ,  thou  leader  of  heroes  ,  were 
they,  the  fathers  of  my  race.  They  dwelt  in 
the  darknefs  of  battle;  in  their  diliant  lands. 
Yet  delii?,hts  not  my  foul  ,  in  the  figns  of 
death  !  —  He,  (i)  who  never  yields,  comes 
forth  :  Awake  the  bard  of  peace  ! 

prefent  dialogue  between  Catbmor  and  Sul-malla  , 
the  fpeeches  ate  fo  much  marked  with  the  charac- 
ters of  the  fpeak.rs ,  ihac  no  interpolation  is  iiecef- 
fary  to  diAinguish  them  from  one  another. 

(i)  Pingal  is  faid  to  have  never  been  overcome  in 
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Like  a  rock  with  its  trickling  waters  , 
flood  Cathmor  in  his  tears.  Her  voice  came  , 
a  breeze  ,  on  his  foul  ,  and  waked  the  me- 
mory of  her  land;  where  she  dwelt  by  her 
peaceful  ftrean:is  ,  before  he  came  to  the  war 
of  Conmor. 

Daughter  of  Grangers,  he  fald  ,  (she  trem- 
bling turned  away)  long  have  I  marked  in 
her  armour  ,  the  young  pine  of  Inis-huna. 
—  But  my  foul  ,  I  faid ,  is  folded  in  a  ftorm. 
Why  should  that  beam  arife  ,  till  my  fteps 
return  in  peace  ?  Have  I  been  pale  in  thy 
prefence  ,  when  thou  bidll:  me  to  fear  the 
king  ?  —  The  time  of  danger  ,  O  maid  ,  is 
the  feafon  of  my  foul  ;  for  then  it  f\,'ells, 
a  mighty  ftream  ,  and  rolls  me  on  the  foe. 

Beneath  the  mofs-covered  rock  of  Lena, 
near  his  own  winding  ftream  ;  grey  in  his 
locks  of  age ,  dwells  Clonmal  (  i)  king  of 

battle.  From  this  proceeded  that  title  of  honour  \N'hich 
is  always  bellowed  on  him  in  tradition  ,  Fion-ghal 
na  buai' y  Fingal  of  victories.  In  a  poem,  juft 
now  in  my  hands  ,  which  celebrates  fo:ne  of  the 
great   anions  of  Arthur  the   famous  British   hero  , 

that  appellation  is  often  beflowcd  on  hi.n.  The 

poem  ,  from  the  phrafeolcgy  ,  appears  to  b?  ancient  i 
and  is ,  perhaps  ,  tho'  that  is  not  mentioned  ,  a 
tranflacion  from  the  "Welsh  language. 

(i)  Claonmal  ,  crocked  eye-hrow.  From  the 
tetired  life  of  ihis  petfoii ,  ii  appeals ,  cbai  he  was 
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harps.  Above  him  is  his  echoing  oak ,  and 
the  dun  bounding  of  roes.  The  noife  (  i  ) 
of  our  ftrife  reaches  his  ear  ,  as  he  bends  in 
the  thoughts  of  years.  There  let  thy  reft  be  , 
Sul-malla  ,  until  our  battle  ceafe.  Until  I 
return  ,  in  my  arms ,  from  the  skirts  of  the 
evening  mift  that  rifes  ,  on  Lona,  round  the 
dwelling  of  my  love. 

A  light  fell  on  the  foul  of  the  maid  ;  It 
rofe  kindled  before  the  king.  She  turned  her 
face  toCathmor  jher  locks  are  ftrugglingwith 
winds.  Sooner  (z)  shall  the  eagle  of  heaven 

of  the  order  of  the  Druids ;  which  fuppofition  is  not* 
at  all ,  invalidated  hy  ihs  apptlhiion  o(  king  of  harps, 
here  beftowed  on  him  j  for  all  agree  that  the  bards 
were  of  the  number  of  the  Druids  originally. 

(i)  By  this  circumftance  ,  the  poet  infinuares  , 
that  the  valley  of  Lona  was  very  near  the  field  of 
hatde.  In  this  indireft  manner  of  narration  ,  con- 
fifls  the  great  difference  between  poetical  and  hifto- 
I'ical  narration. 

(i)  In  after  ages,  the  allufions  of  the  bards,  to 
particular  pafTages  of  the  works  of  Offian  .  were  verv 
numerous.  I  have  met  with  a  poem  ,  which  was  writ 
three  centuries  ago  ,  in  which  the  bard  recomniend5  , 
to  a  lady  of  his  own  times  ,  the  behaviour  of  Sul- 
malla  ,  in  this  place.  The  poem  has  little  to  recom- 
mend it  ,  excepting  the  pafTage  of  which  I  am  to 
give  a  tranflation  here.  The  bards ,  when  they  allu- 
ded to  the  works  of  O/fian  ,  feem  to  have  caught 
fome  portion   of  his  fire :  upon  other  occafions  , 
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be  torn,  from  the  fl-ream  of  his  roaring  v/ind, 
when  he  fees  the  ckin  prey  ,  before  him,  the 
young  fons  of  the  bounding  roe  ,  than  thou, 
O  Cachmor,  be  turned  from  the  ftrife  of  re- 

their  compofitions  are  little  more  than  a  group  of 
epithets  reduced  into  msafiire.  Only  their  poems, 
upon  martial  fubjefts ,  fall  under  this  cenfure.  Their 
love  fonnets ,  and  palcoral  verfes,  are  far  from  want- 
ing their  beauties;  but  a  great  deal  of  thefe  depend 
upon  a  certain  curiofa  filicitas  of  exprciHon  in  the 
original  ',  fo  that  they  would  appear  greatly  to  their 
difadvantage  in  another  language.  "What  the  modern 
bards  are  moft  infupportable  in  ,  are  their  naufeous 
panegyrics  upon  their  patrons.  "We  fee  ,  in  them  ,  a 
petty  tyrant  ,  whofe  name  was  never  heard  ,  beyond 
the  conttaded  limits  of  his  own  valley,  {talking  forth 
in  all  the  trappings  of  a  finished  hero.  From  theic 
frequent  allufions ,  however ,  to  the  entertainments 
which  he  gave  ,  and  ihe  Jirength  of  his  cups ,  we  may 
cafily  guefs  from  whence  proceeded  the  praife  of  an 
indolent  and  effeminate  race  of  men  :  for  the  bards  , 
from  the  great  court  paid  ,  originally  ,  to  their  order , 
became  ,  at  lafl ,  the  mofl  flagitious  and  difpirited 
of  all  mortals.  Their  compofitions  ,  therefore,  on  this 
fide  of  a  certain  period  ,  are  dull  and  trivial  to  the 
higheft  degree.  By  lavishing  their  praifes  upon  un- 
worthy objefts  ,  their  panegyricks  became  common 
and  little  regarded;  they  were  thruft  out  of  the  houfes 
of  the  chif'fs ,  and  wandered  about,  from  tribe  to 
tribe  ,  in  the  double  capacity  of  poet  and  harper. 
Galled  with  this  ufage  ,  they  betook  themfv.ives  to 
faiire  and  lampoon  ,  fo  that  the  compofitions  of  the 
bards  ,  for  more  than  a  century  back  ,  are  almoft 
altogether  of  the  farcaftical  kind.  In  this  they  fucceed- 
ed  well  ;  for  as  there  is  no  language  more  copious 
than  the  Galic,  fo  there  is  fcarcely  any  equally  adapt- 
ed^to  thofe  quaint  turns  of  expre/fion  which  belongs 
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nown — Soon  may  I  fee  thee,  warrior  ,  frora 
the  skirts  of  the  evening  niifl: ,  when  it  is 
rolled  around  me  ,  on  Lona  of  the  ftreams. 
While  yet  thou  art  diftant  far  ,  ftrike  ,  Cath- 
mor ,  ftrike  the  shield,  that  joy  may  return 
to  my  darkned  foul ,  as  I  lean  on  the  moffy 
rock.  But  if  thou  should  fall — I  am  in  the  land 
of  ftrangers  ; — O  fend  thy  voice  ,  from  thy 
cloud  ,  to  the  maid  of  Inis-huna. 

Young  branch  of  green-headed  Lumon  ^ 
vhy  doft  thou  shake  in  the  ftorm  ?  Often  has 
Cathmor  returned  ,  from  darkly-rolling  wars. 
The  darts  of  death  are  but  hail  to  me  ;  they 

to  fatire.  —  Tho'  the  chiefs  difregarded  the  lam- 
poons of  the  bards,  the  vulgar  ,  out  of  mere  fear  , 
received  them  into  their  habitations ,  entertained 
ihcm  ,  as  \vell  as  their  circumftances  would  allow, 
and  kept  cxifting,  for  fome  years,  an  order ,  which, 
by  their  own  mifmanagement ,  had  defervedly  fal- 
len into  contempt. 

To  return  to  the  old  poem,  which  gave  occafion 
to  this  note.  It  is  an  addrefs  to  the  wife  of  a  chitf , 
upon  the  departure  of  her  luifband  to  war.  The 
paiTage,  which  alludes  to  Sul-malla  ,  is  this  : 

t<  "Why  art  rhou  mournful  on  rocks  ;  or  lifting 
rhine  eyes  on  waves  ?  His  ship  has  bounded  towards 
battle.  His  joy  is  in  the  murmur  of  fields.  Look  to 
the  beams  of  old,  to  the  virgins  ofOflian  of  harps. 
Sul-malla  keeps  not  her  eagle,  from  the  field  of 
blood.  She  would  not  tear  her  eagle,  fiom  the  found- 
i:ig  courfe  of  renown. »» 
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have  often  bounded  from  my  shield.  I  have 
rifen  brightned  from  battle,  like  a  meteor 
from  a  ftormy  cloud.  Return  not ,  fair  beam  , 
from  thy  vale,  when  the  roar  of  battle  grows. 
Then  might  the  foe  efcape  ,  as  from  my 
fathers  of  old. 

They  told  to  Son-mor  (i) ,  of  Clunar  (i) , 
(lain  by  Cormac  the  giver  of  shells.  Three 
days  darkned  Son-mor ,  over  his  brother's 
fall.  —  His  fpoufe  beheld  the  filent  king  , 
and  forefaw  his  fteps  to  war.  She  prepared 
the  bow,  in  fecret,  to  attend  her  blue-shielded 
hero.  To  her  dwelt  darknefs,  at  Atha  ,  when 
the  warrior  moved  to  his  fields.  —  From 
their  hundred  ftreams  ,  by  night  ,  poured 
down  the  fons  of  Alnecma.  They  had  heard 
the  shield  of  the  king  ,  and  their  rage  arofe. 
In  clanging  arms ,  they  moved  along  ,  towards 

(i)  Son-mor,  tall  handfome  man.  He  was  the  fa- 
ther of  Eorbar-diirhul ,  chief  of  Atha,  and  grand- 
father to  Carhmor  himfelF.  The  propriety  of  this 
epifod:  is  evident.  Biit ,  tho'  it  appears  here  to  be 
only  introduced  as  an  example  to  Sul-malla  i  the 
pott  probably  had  another  defign  in  view,  which 
was  further  to  illuflrate  the  antiquity  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  Firbolg  and  Gael, 

(a)  Clnan-cr,  man  of  the  field.  This  chief  was 
killed  in  battle  by  Cormac  Mac-Conar  ,  king  of 
Irelan;!  ,  the  father  of  Rofcrana,  the  firft  wife  of 
lingal,  Tbe  llory  is  alluded  to  in  other  poems. 
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Ullin  the  land  of  groves.  Son  -  mor  {luuck 
his  shield  ,  at  times ,  the  leader  of  the  war. 

Far  behind  followed  Sul-allin  (O,over  the 
f^reamy  hills.  She  was  alight  on  the  mountain  , 
when  they  crofTed  the  vale  below.  Her  freps 
were  ftately  on  the  vale ,  when  they  rofe  on 
the  moily  hill.  —  She  feared  to  approach  the 
king,  who  left  her  in  Atha  of  hinds.  But 
when  the  roar  of  battle  rofe;  when  hofi;  was 
rolled  on  hoft;  when  Son- mor  burnt,  like 
the  fire  of  heaven  in  clouds ,  with  her  fpread- 
ing  hair  came  Sul-allin  j  for  she  trembled 
for  her  king.  —  He  ftopt  the  rushing  ftrife 
to  fave  the  love  of  heroes.  —  The  foe  fled 
by  night  ;  Clunar  flept  without  his  blood  ; 
the  blood  which  ought  to  be  poured  upon 
the  warrior's  tomb. 

Nor  rofe  the  rage  of  Son-mor ,  but  his  days 
were  dark  and  flow.  Sul-allin  wandered  ,  by 
her  grey  flreams,  with  her  tearful  eyes.  Often 
did  she  look  ,  on  the  hero  ,  when  he  was 
folded  in  his  thoughts.  But  she  shrunk  from 
his  eyes  ,  and  turned  her  lone  fl:eps  away. — 
Battles  rofe,  like  a  tempefl: ,  and  drove  the 
mill:  from  his  foul.  He  beheld  ,  with  joy  ,  her 
fieps  in  the  hall ,  and  the  white  rifing  of  her 
hands  on  the  harp, 

(1)  Suil-alluin,  beautiful  eye  j  thewifeof  Son-nior. 
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(i)  In  his  arms  ftrode  die  chief  of  Atha,  to 
where  his  shield  hung,  high,  in  nighr  :  high 
on  a  mofly  bough  ,  over  Lubar's  ftreamy 
roar.  Seven  boffes  rofe  on  the  shield  ;  the 
feven  voices  of  the  king,  which  his  warriors 
received  ,  from  the  wind ,  and  marked  over 
all  their  tribes. 

On  each  bofs  is  placed  a  ftar  of  night  ; 
Canmathon  with  beams  unshorn;  Col-derna 

(i)  The  poet  returns  to  his  fubjed.  The  defcrip- 
tinn  of  the  shield  of  Cachmor  is  valuable  ,  on  ac- 
count of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  progrers  of  arts  in 
thofe  early  times.  Thofe  who  draw  their  ideas  of 
remote  antiquity  from  their  obfervationson  the  man- 
ners of  modern  favage  nations  ,  will  have  no  high 
opinion  of  the  woikmanship  of  Cathmor's  shield.  To 
remove  fomc  part  of  their  prejudice ,  I  shall  only 
obferve,  that  the  Belgte  of  Britain,  who  were  the 
anceltors  of  the  Ficbolg  ,  were  a  commercial  people} 
and  commerce  ,  we  might  prove  ,  from  many  shin- 
ing examples  of  our  own  times,  is  the  proper  inlec 
of  arts  and  fciences ,  and  all  that  exalts  the  human 
mind.  To  avoid  multiplying  notes,  I  shall  give  here 
the  (Tgnification  of  the  names  of  the  ftars,  engraved 
on  the  shield.  Cean-mathon  ,  head  of  the  bear.  Col- 
dema  ,  Jli^nt  and  sharp  beam,  Ul-oicho  ,  ruler  of 
night.  C3.K.h\\n..,  beam  of  the  wave.  Reul-durath  ,y?dr 
of  the  twilight.  Berthin  ,  fire  of  the  hill.  Tonthcna, 
meteor  of  the  waves.  Thii^Q  etymologies,  excepting 
that  of  Cean-mathon,  are  pretty  exaci.  Of  it  I  am 
nor  fo  certain  ;  for  it  is  Rot  very  probable  ,  that 
the  Firbolg  had  diftinguished  a  conllellation  ,  fo 
very  caily  as  the  days  of  Lsnhon  ,  hy  the  name  pf 
fhe  beat. 
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rifing  from  a  cloud ;  Uloicho  lobed  in  mift  ; 
and  the  fofc  beam  of  Cadilin  glittering  on  a 
rock.  Fair-gleaming  on  its  own  blue  wave  , 
Relduvach  half-finks  its  weftern  light.  The 
red  eye  ofBerthin  looks,  through  a  grove, 
on  the  (low-moving  hunter  ,  as  he  returns  , 
through  showery  night ,  with  the  fpoils  of 
the  bounding  roe.  —  Wide ,  in  the  midft , 
arofe  the  cloudlefs  beams  of  Ton-thena  ; 
Ton- thena  which  looked,  by  night,  on  the 
courfe  of  the  fea-tofled  Larthon  :  Larthon, 
the  firft  of  Bolga's  race,  who  travelled  on 
the  winds  (i).  —  White- bofomed  fpread  the 
fails  of  the  king,  towards  ftreamy  Inisfail; 
dun  night  was  rolled  before  him,  with  its 
skirts  of  mift.  The  winds  were  changeful  in 
heaven ,  and  rolled  him  from  wave  to  wave. — 
Then  rofe  the  fiery-haired  Ton-thena,  and 
laughed  frcm  her  parted  cloud.  Larthon  (i) 
rejoiced  at  the  guiding  beam,  as  it  faint- 
gleamed  on  the  tumbling  waters. 

( 1 )  To  travel  on  the  winds ,  a  poetical  expreflion 
for  failing. 

(2)  Larthon  is  compounded  of  Lear  ^  fea,  and 
than  ,  wave.  This  name  was  given  to  the  chief  of  the 
firft  colony  of  the  Fiibolg,  who  fettled  in  Ireland, 
on  account  of  his  knowledge  in  navigation.  A  part 
of  an  old  pnem  is  ftill  extant,  concerning  this  hero. 
The  author  of  it,    probably,   took  the  hint   from 

^  the  epifode  in  this,  book  ,  relating  to  the  firft  dif- 
covcry  of  Ireland  by  Larthon.  It  abounds  with 
thoCt  romantic  fables  of  giants  and  magicians,  which 
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Beneath  the  fpear  of  Cathmor  ,  av/aked 
that  voice  which  awakes  the  bards.  They 
came,  daik-winding,  from  every  fide;  each, 
with  the  found  of  his  harp.  Before  them  re- 
joiced the  king,  as  the  traveller,  in  the  day 
of  the  fun  ;  when  he  hears,  far-rolling  around, 
the  murmur  of  mofly  ftreams;  ftreams  thac 
burft ,  in  the  detert ,  from  the  rock  of  roes. 

dillingnish  the  compoficions  of  rhe  lefs  ancient  bards. 
The  defcriptions  ,  contained  in  it  ,  are  ingenious 
and  proportionabl:  to  th.:  magnitude  of  the  perfons 
introduced  j  but  ,  bsing  unnatural ,  they  are  inilpid 
and  tedious.  Had  the  bard  kept  within  tlie  bounds 
of  probabiHty  ,  his  genius  was  far  from  being  con- 
remptibie.  The  exordium  of  his  poem  is  not  d-^iii- 
tuce  of  merit ;  but  it  is  the  only  part  of  it  ,  that  I 
think  worthy  of  being  prefcnced  to  the  reader. 

t<  "Who  firft  Tent  the  black  ship ,  thro'  ocean  , 
like  a  whale  thro'  the  burlling  of  foam  ?  — ^  Look , 
from    thy  darknefs  ,    on    Cronath  ,    Ollian  of  the 

harps  of  old.  ! Send,  thy  light  on  the  blue-rolling 

%\'aters  ,  that  I  may  behold  the  king.  1  fee  him 

dark  in  his  own  shell  of  oak !   fea  toiled  Larthon  , 

thy  foul  is  fire. It  is  carelefs  as  the  wind  of  thy 

fails  •,  as  the  wave  that  rolls  by  thy  fide.  But  the  filenc 
green  iile  is  before  thee  ,  with  its  fons  ,  who  are  tall 
as  woody  Lumon  ;  Lumon  which  fends ,  from  its 
top  ,  a  thoufand  Ilrcams ,  white-wandering  down  its 
fides. 

It  may  ,  perhaps ,  be  for  the  credit  of  this  bard  , 
to  tranllate  no  more  of  this  poem,  for  the  conti- 
nuation of  his  dsfcriprion  of  the  Irish  giaucs  betrays 
hh  want  of  judgment. 
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Why ,  faid  Fonar ,  hear  we  the  voice  of 
the  king  ,  in  the  feafon  of  his  reft  ?  Were  the 
dim  forms  of  thy  fathers  bending  in  thy 
dreams?  Perhaps  they  ftand  on  that  cloud, 
and  wait  for  Fonar's  fong;  often  they  come 
to  the  fiekls  where  their  fons  are  to  lift  the 
fpear.  —  Or  shall  our  voice  arife  for  him 
who  lifts  the  fpear  no  more;  he  that  confa- 
med  the  field,  from  Moma  of  the  groves  ? 

Not  forgot  is  that  cloud  in  war,  bard  of 
other  times.  High  shall  his  tomb  rife  ,  on 
Moilena,  the  dwelling  of  renoun.  But,  now, 
roll  back  my  foul  to  the  times  of  my  fathers  : 
to  the  years  when  firft  theyrofe,  on  Inis- 
huna's  waves.  NoralonepleafanttoCathmoris 
the  remembrance  of  wood-covered  Lumon. — ■ 
Lumon  the  land  of  ftreams  ,  the  dwelling  of 
white-bofomed  maids. 

(i)  Lumon  of  foamy  fireams ,  thou  rifeft  on 
Fonar's  foul  !  Thy  fun  is  on  thy  fide  ,  on  the 
rocks  of  thy  bending  trees.  The  dun  roe  is 

(i)  Lumon,  as  "l  have  remarked  hi  a  preceding 
note  ,  was  a  hill ,  in  Inis-hiina  ,  near  rhe  refidence  of 
Sul  raalla.  This  epifode  has  an  immediate  connexion 
with  what  is  faid  of  Larthon  ,  in  rhe  defciiption  of 
Caihmor's  jhield,  "We  have  there  hinted  to  us  only 
Larthon's  firll  voyage  to  Ireland  ;  here  his  ftory  is 
related,  at  large,  and  a  curious  dcfcription  of  ship- 
building. This  concife  «  but  exprelTive  ,  epiiode  has 
been  much  admired  in  the  original.  Its  brevity  is 
remaikably  fuitcd  to  the  hurr7  of  the  occafion. 

feea 
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feen  from  thy  furze  j  the  deer  lifts  his  branchy 
head  ;  for  he  fees ,  at  times ,  the  hound ,  on  the 
half-covered  heath.  Slov^,  on  the  vale,  are  the 
fleps  of  maids,  the  white  armed  daughters  of 
the  bow  :  they  lift  their  blue  eyes  to  the  hill , 
from  amidft  their  wandering  locks.  —  Nor 
there  is  the  ftride  of  Larthon  ,  chief  of  Jnis- 
huna.  He  mounts  the  wave  on  his  own  dark 
oak ,  in  Cluba's  ridgy  bay.  That  oak  which 
he  cut  from  Lumon,  to  bound  along  the  fea. 
The  maids  turn  their  eyes  away,  left  the  king 
should  be  lowly  laid;  for  never  had  they  feen 
a  ship,  dark  rider  of  the  wave  ! 

Now  he  dares  to  call  the  winds  ,  and  to 
mix  with  the  mift  of  ocean.  Blue  Inis-fail  rofe, 
in  fmoak ;  but  dark-skirted  night  came  down. 
The  fons  of  Bolga  feared.  The  fiery  haired 
Ton  -  thena  rofe.  Culbin's  bay  received  the 
ship  ,  in  the  bofom  of  its  echoing  woods. 
There ,  ifTued  a  ftream  ,  from  Duthuma's  hor- 
rid cave  ;  where  fpirits  gleamed,  at  times, 
with  their  half  tinished  forms. 

Dreams  defcended  on  Larthon  :  he  faw 
feven  fpirits  of  his  fathers.  He  heard  their  half- 
formed  words  and  dimly  behe.'d  the  times  to 
come.  He  beheld  the  kings  of  Atha,  the  fons 
of  future  days.  They  led  their  hofts ,  along  the 
field,  like  ridges  of  mift,  which  winds  pour, 
in  autumn  ,  over  Atha  of  the  groves. 

Vql,  hi.  l 
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LartKon  raifed  the  hall  of  Samla  (i),to  the 
fbfc  found  of  [he  harp.  He  ^a  cnt  forth  to  the 
roes  of  Erin  ,  to  their  wonted  ftreams.  Nor 
<lid  he  forget  green -headed  Lunion  ;  he  often 
bounded  over  his  feas^to  where  white-handed 
Flathal  {^)  looked  from  the  hill  of  roes.  Lumon 
ot  the  foamy  llreams ,  thou  rifell  on  Fonar's 
foul. 

The  beam  awaked  in  the  eaft.  The  mifty 
beads  of  the  mountains  rofe.  Valleys  shew, 
on  every  fide  ,  the  grey-winding  of  their 
flreams.  His  hoft  heard  the  shield  of  Cathmor: 
at  once  they  rofe  around  ',  like  a  crowded 
fea  ,  when  firft  it  feels  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
The  waves  know  not  whither  to  roll  j  they 
life  their  troubled  heads. 

Sad  and  flow  retired  Sul-malla  to  Lona 
of  theftreams.  She  went —  and  often  turned  ; 
lier  blue  eyes  rolled  in  tears.  But  when  she 
came  to  the  rock ,  that  darkly-covered  Lona's 
vale:  she  looked,  from  her  burfling  foul,  oa 
the  king  j  and  funk^  at  once  ^  behind. 

(3)  Son  of  Alpin,  ftrike  the  firing.  Is  there 

(1)  Samla  ,  apparitions ,  (o  called  from  the  vidoij 
©f  Larthon  ,  concerning  his  pofterity. 

(i)  Flathal,  heavenly,  ex^u'ifitely  beautiful.  She 
uas  the  wife  of  Larthon. 

(3)  The  original  oi"  this  lyric  pdcisone  of  ihemoU 
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oughcof  joy  in  the  harp  ?  Pour  it  then,  on  the 
foul  of  Offian  :  it  is  folded  in  mift.  —  I  heat 
thee,  O  bard,  in  my  night.  But  ceafe  the 
lightly-trembling  found.  The  joy  of  grief 
belongs  to  Olfian  ,  amidft  his  dark-browa 
years. 

Green  thorn  of  the  hill  of  ghofts  ,  that 
shakeft  thy  head  to  nightly  winds  !  I  hear  n3 
found  in  thee;  is  there  no  fpirit's  windy  skirt 
now  ruftling  in  thy  leaves  ?  Often  are  the 
fteps  of  the  dead ,  in  the  dark-eddying  blafts  ; 
when  the  moon,  a  dun  shield  ,  from  the  eaft  » 
is  rolled  along  the  sky. 

Ullin  ,  Carril  and  Ryno,  voices'of  the  days 
of  old  !  Let  me  hear  you  ,  in  the  darknefs  of 
Selma,  and  awake  the  foul  of  fongs. —  I  hear 
you  not,  ye  children  of  mufic  ,  in  what  hall 
of  the  clouds  is  your  reft  ?  Do  you  touch  the 
shadowy  harp  ,  robed  with  morning  mift  , 
where  the  fun  comes  founding  forth  from  his 
green- headed  waves? 

beautiful  paffages  of  the  poem.  The  harmony  and 
variety  of  its  verfification  prove  ,  that  the  knowledge 
of  mufic  was  confiderably  advanced  in  the  days  of 
QUiaa.  §ec  the  fpecimea  of  the  original. 
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The  fourth  morning  ^  from  the  opening  of 
the  poem  ,  comes  on,  Fingal ^  ftill  conti- 
nuing in  the  place  ,  to  -which  he  had  reti^ 
red  on  the  preceding  night ,  is  feen ,  at 
intervals^  thro'  the  mifi,  v^hich  covered 
the  rock  of  CormuL  The  defcent  of  the  king 
is  defcriied.  He  orders  Gaul,  Dermid , 
and  Carril  the  hard  y  to  go  to  the  valley 
of  Cluna ,  and  conduct,  from  thence  ^  to 
the  Caledonian  army,  Ferad-artho ,  the 
fon  of  Cairbre ,  the  only  perfon  remaining 
of  the  family  of  Conar ,  the  firft  king  of  Ire' 
land.  —  The  king  takes  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  prep  ares  for  battle.  Marching 
towards  the  enemy ,  he  comes  to  the  cave 
of  Lubar  ,  where  the  body  of  Titian  lay^ 
Upon  feeing  his  dog  Bran ,  who  lay  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cave  ,  his  grief  returns.,  — 
Cathmor  arranges  the  army  of  the  Fir- 
bolg  in  order  of  battle.  The  appearance  of 
that  hero.  The  general  confix  is  dcfcribed. 
The  actions  of  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  A 
form.  The  total  rout  of  the  Fir~bolg.  The 
two  kings  engage,  in  a  column  ofmifl,  on 
the  banks  of  Lubar.  Their  attitude  and 
conference  after  the  combat.  The  death  of 
Cathmor.  — •  Fingal  refigns  the  fpear  of 
Tieiimor  to  Ojf.an.  The  ceremonies  obfer- 
ved  on  that  occafon.  —  The  fpifit  of 
Cathmor   appears  to  Sul-malla ,   in  the 
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valhy  of  Lona.  Hgr  forrow.  —  Evening 
comes  on.  A  fecfl  is  prepared,  —  The 
coming  of  Ferad-artko  is  announced  by  the 
fongs  of  a  hundred  bards.  —  The  pocrn 
clofes ,  with  a  fpeech  of  Fingal^ 
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(i)  As  when  rlie  wintry  wind's  have  feized 
the  waves  of.the  mountain-lake,  have  feized 
them  ,  in  ftormy  night ,  and  cloathed  them 
over  with  ice;  white,  to  the  hunter's  early 
eye,  the  billows  ftill  feem  to  roll.  He  turns 
his  car  to  the  found  of  each  unequal  ridge. 
But  each  is  {ilent,gleaming,ftrewn  with  boughs 

(i)  In  the  courfeofmy  notesjl  have  made  it  more 
my  biiflnefs  to  explain  ,  than  to  examine  ,  critically  , 
the  works  of  Ollian.  The  firft  is  my  province  ,  as  the 
perfon  beil  acquainted  with  them  ,  the  fecond  falls  to 
the  share  of  others.  1  shall  ,  however  ,  obferve  ,  thac 
all  the  precepts,  wluch  Arifcotle  drew  from  Homer, 
ought  not  to  be  applied  to  the  coinpofition  of  a  Celtic 
bard  ;  nor  ought  the  title  of  the  latter  to  the  epopxa 
to  be  difputed  ,  even  if  he  should  differ  in  fome  cir- 
.cumflances,  from  a  Greek  poet.  —  Some  allowance 
•  should  be  made  for- the  different  manners  of  nations. 
The  genius  of  the  Greeks  and  Celiac  was  extremely 
diifimilar.  The  firft  were  lively  and  loquacious  •,  a 
manly  concifenefs  of  expreflion  diftinguished  the  lat- 
ter. V^e  Hnd  ,  accordingly  ,  that  the  compofitions  of 
Hoaict  aiid  OiHaft  axe  warked  with  the  general  and 

L  V 
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and  tufts  of  gfafs ,  xj/hicK  shake  and  whiftle  to 
the  wind  ,  over  their  grey  feats  of  fioft.  — 
So  filent  shone  to  the  morning  the  ridges  of 

oppofice  chara£lers  of  their  refpedive  nations ,  and  , 
confequencly  ,  it  is  improper  to  compare  the  minutlct 
of  iheir  posms  together.  There  are  ,  however  ,  general 
lules  ,  in  the  condud  of  an  epic  poem  ,  which  ,  as  they 
are  natural ,  are ,  like-wife  ,  univerfal.  In  thefc  the 
two  poets  exaftly  correfpond.  This  fimilarity  ,  which 
could  nor  poffibly  proceed  from  imitation  ,  is  more 
deciiivc,  with  refped  to  the  grand  ciTentials  of  the 
tpopiiea,  than  all  the  precepts  of  Ariftoile. 

Oilian  is  now  approaching  to  the  grand  cataftrophe. 
The  preparations  he  has  made  ,  in  the  preceding  book, 
properly  introduce  the  magnificence  of  defcription  , 
with  which  the  pre  fen  t  book  opens ,  and  tend  to  sh.w 
That  the  Celtic  bard  had  more  art ,  in  working  up  his 
fable  ,  than  fome  of  thofe  ,  who  clofely  imitated  the 
model  of  ilomcr.  The  tranfition  from  the  pathetic  to 
the  fublime  is  eafy  and  natural.  Till  the  mind  is 
opened,  by  the  firft ,  ic  fcarccly  can  have  an  adequate- 
coinprehenfion  of  the  fecond.  The  fofr  and  affjfting 
fcencs  of  the  feventh  hook  form  a  fort  of  contrail  to  , 
and  confequcnily  heighten  ,  the  features  of  the  more 
grand  and  certible  images  of  the  eighth. 

The  fimile  ,  with  which  this  book  opens ,  ij  , 
f  ethaps ,  the  longefl:  ,  and  the  moft  minutely  dc- 
i'criptive  ,  of  any  in  the  works  of  OfTiau.  The  images 
of  it  are  only  familiar  to  thofe  who  live  in  a  cold 
and  mountainous  country.  They  have  often  feen  a 
lake  fuddcnly  frozen  over  ,  and  ftrewcd  with  withered 
grafs  ,  and  boughs  torn  ,  by  winds  ,  from  the 
mountains,  which  form  its  banks  j  but  ,  I  believe  , 
few  of  them  would  be  of  the  mind  of  the  ancient 
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Morven'shoft,  ?.s  each  warrior  looked  up  from 
his  hehnec  cowards  the  hill  of  the  king;  the 
cloud-covered  hillof  Fingal,  where  he  flrode, 


b.ird  ,  who  preferred  thefe  winter  fccnes  to  the  itri- 

guous    vales    of   May. To  me  ,    fays  he ,   bririg 

back  my  woods  ,  wkich  Jlrew  their  leaves  on  blajis  : 
fpread  the  lake  below  ,  with  all  its  frozen  ifavss. 
Pleafant  is  the  breeze  on  the  bearded  ice  ,•  when, 
the  moon  is  broad  in  heavet ,  and  the  fpin't  of  the 
mountain  roars.  Roll  away  the  green  vales  of  Mdy  ; 
they  are  thoughts  of  maids  ,  &cc.  Such  are  the  words 
of  thiy  winter  poet,  but  what  he  afterwards  adds, 
gives  us  to  underftand  ,  that  thofc  frigid  fcenes  were 
not  his  fole  delight  :  for  he  fpeaks,  with  great  ten- 
dernefs ,  of  the  oak-lighted  hall  of  the  chief;  and 
the  Jlrength  of  the  shells  ,  tt  night  >  when  the  courfc 
0/  winds  is  abroad. 

If  the  fimile  of  a  frozen  lake  aptly  illuftrates 
the  ftillners  and  filent  expe£Vation  of  an  army  , 
lying  under  arms  ,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  their 
king  ,  fo  the  comparifon  of  the  fudden  rifing  of 
waves  ,  around  a  fpirit ,  is  alfo  very  exprelTive  of 
the  tumultuous  joy  of  Fingal's  army,  upon  the 
appearance  of  that  hero.  — -  An  ancient  bard  , 
fenfible  of  the  beauty  of  this  palTage  ,  has  happily 
imitated  it ,  in  a  poem  ,  concerning  Kenneth  Mac 
Alpin  ,  king  of  Scotland.  —  I  had  occafion  to 
quote  this  piece  ,  in  a  note  in  the  preceding  book^ 
Kenneth  had  retired  privately  ,  by  night  ,  to  a  hill  ^ 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  army  ,  and ,  upon 
his  return  ,  next  motning  ,  the  bard  fays ,  that  he 
was  like  the  form  of  a  fpirit ,  returning  to  his  fecrec 
bay.  In  the  skirt  of  a  blaft  he  /lands.  The  waves 
lift  their  roaring  heads.  Their  green  backs  are  qui- 
viring  rourJ.  Rocks  eccho  hack  their  joy. 
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3n  the  lolling  of  mift.  At  times  is  the  hero 
feen ,  greatly  dim  ia  all  his  arms.  From 
thought  to  thought  rolled  the  war,  along  his 
mighty  foul. 

Nov/  is  the  coming  forth  of  the  king.  — 
Firft  appeared  the  fvvord  cfLunoj  the  fpear 
half  iffliing  from  a  cloud,  the  shield  ftill  dim 
in  mift.  But  \3i/hen  the  ftride  of  the  king  came 
abroad  J  with  all  his  grey,  dewy  locks  in  the 
•wind  ;  then  rofe  the  shouts  of  his  hoft  over 
every  moving  tribe.  They  gathered ,  gleaming, 
lound ,  with  all  their  echoing  shields.  So  rife 
the  green  Teas  round  a  fpirir,  that  comes  down 
from  the  fqually  wind.  The  traveller  hears 
the  found  afar,  and  lifts  his  head  over  the  rock. 
He  looks  on  the  troubled  bay  ,  and  thinks  he 
dimly  fees  the  form.  The  waves  (port ,  un- 
wieldily  ,  round  ,  with  all  their  backs  of 
foam. 

Far-diftant  ftood  the  Ton  of  Morni,  Duth- 
no's  race,  and  Cona's  bard.  We  ftood  far- 
diftant ;  each  beneath  his  tree.  We  shuned  the 
eyes  of  the  king  ;  v^^e  had  not  conquered  in 
the  field.  —  A  little  flre.im  rolled  at  my  feet: 
I  touched  its  light  wave,  with  my  fpear.  I 
touched  it  with  my  fpear;  nor  there  was  the 
foul  of  Oflian.  It  darkly  rofe,  from  though: 
to  thought  ,  and  fent  abroad  the  iigh. 

Soa  of  Morni ,  faid  the  king,  Dermid^  hun- 
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ter  of  roes  !  why  are  ye  dark  ,  like  two  rocks  , 
each  wich  its  trickling  waters  ?No  wrath  ga- 
thers on  the  foul  of  Fingal ,  againft  the  chiefs 
of  men.  Ye  are  my  llrength  in  battle  ;  the 
kindling  of  my  ;*oy  in  per.ce.  My  early  voice 
was  a  plealant  g^le  to  your  ears,  when  Fillaii 
prepared  the  bov/.  The  Ton  of  Fingal  is  not 
here  ,  nor  yet  the  chace  of  the  bounding  roes. 
Eut  v/hy  should  the  breakers  of  shields  l^and, 
darkened,  far  away? 

Tall  they  ftrode  towards  the  kin^ ;  they 
faw  him  turned  to  Mora's  v/ind.  His  tears 
came  down  ,  for  his  blue- eyed  Ton  ,  who 
fleptin  the  cave  of  ftreams.  But  he  brightened 
before  them,  and  fpoke  to  the  broad  shielded 
kings. 

Crommal  ,  with  woody  rocks,  and  mifty 
top  ,  the  field  of  winds ,  pours  forth  ,  to  the 
fight  .  blue  Lubar's  ftreamy  roar.  Behind  it 
rolls  clear-winding  Lavarh,  in  the  ftill  vale  of 
deer.  A  cave  is  dark  in  a  rock;  above  it  ftrong- 
winged  eagles  dwell  ;  broad- headed  oaks  , 
before  it  ,  found  in  Cluna's  wind.  Within 
in  his  locks  of  youth  ,  is  Ferad-artho  (i)  , 

(i)  Ferad-artho  was  the  Ton  of  Cairbar  Mac-Cor- 
mac  king  of  Ireland.  He  was  the  only  ( ne  remain- 
ing of  the  race  of  Conar  ,  the  fon  of  Tienmor, 
the  fiift  Irish  monarch  ,  according  to  Ofllan.  In 
order  to  make  this  palfage  thoroughly  undcfllood  , 
ic  may  not  be  improper  to  recapitulate  feme  part 
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blue-eyed  king  ,  the  Ton  or  broad-shielded 
Cairbar,  from  UUiii  of  the  roes.  He  liftens 
to  the  voice  of  Condan,  as,  giey,  he  bends 

of  what  has  been  faid  in  preceding  nores. ——Upon 
the  death  of  Couar  the  fon  of  Trenmor ,  his  fon 
Cormac  Aicceeded  on  the  Iiish  throne.  Cormac 
reigned  long.  His  children  were  ,  Cairbar  ,  who 
fuceeeded  him  ,  and  Rofcrana ,  the  firft  wife  of 
Fingal.  Cairbar  ,  long  before  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther Cormac  ,  had  taken  to  wife  Eos-gala ,  the 
daughter  of  Colgar  ,  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
chiefs  in  Connaught ,  and  had  ,  by  her  ,  Artho  , 
afterwards  king  of  Ireland.  Soon  after  Arrho  arrived 
at  man's  eftate  ,  his  mother  Bos-gala  died,  and 
Cairbar  took  to  wife  Belianno  ,  the  daughter  of 
Conachar  of  Ullin  ,  who  brought  hira  a  fon  ,  whom 
he  called  Ferad-artho  ,  i.  e.  a  man  in  the  place  of 
^rtho.  The  occafion  of  the  name  was  this.  Artho , 
when  his  brother  was  born,  was  abfent ,  on  an 
expedition  ia  the  fouth  of  Ireland.  A  falfc  report 
was  brought  to  his  farher  that  he  was  killed.  — — 
Cairbar  ,  to  ufe  the  words  of  the  poem  on  the 
fubjeft,  darkened  for  his  fair-haired  fon.  He  turned 
to  the  young  beam  cfli^ht,  the  fon  of  Beltanno  of 
Conachar.  Thou  shall  be  Ferad-artho  ,  he  faid  ,  a 
fire  before  thy  race.  Cairbar  ,  foon  after ,  died  , 
nor  did  Artho  long  furvive  him.  Artho  was  fuceeed- 
ed ,  in  the  Irish  throne,  by  his  fon  Cormac, 
who  in  his  minority  ,  was  murdered  by  Cairbar , 
the  fon  of  Borbar-duthul.  —  Ferad-attho  ,  fays 
tradition  ,  was  very  young  ,  when  the  expedition 
of  Fingal,  to  fettle  him  on  the  throne  of  Ireland  , 
happened.  During  the  short  reign  of  young  Cormac, 
Ferad-artho  lived  at  the  royal  palace  of  Tcmora. 
Upon  the  murder  of  the  king  ,  Condan ,  the  baid  , 
conveyed  Ferad-artho,  privately,  ro  the  cave  of 
Cluna  ,  behind  the  mountain  Crommal ,  iu  Ulibr , 
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in  feeble  light.  He  liliens  ,  for  his  foes  dwell 
in  the  echoing  halls  of  Temora.  He  comes  ^ 
at  times ,  abroad  ,  in  the  skirts  of  mift ,  to 
pierce  the  bounding  roes.  \\'hen  the  fun 
looks  on  the  field  ,  nor  by  the  rock  ,  nor 
ftream  ,  is  he  !  He  shuns  the  race  of  Bolga, 
who  dwell  in  his  father's  hall.  Tell  him  , 
that  Fingal  lifts  theipear  ,  and  that  his  foes, 
perhaps,  may  fail. 

Lift  up  ,  O  Gaul,  the  shield  before  him. 
Stretch,  Dermid ,  Tcmora's  fpear.  Be  thy 
voice  in  his  ear,  OCarril,  with  the  deeds 
of  his  fathers.  Lead  him  to  green  Moilena  , 


where  they  both  lived  concealed  ,  during  the  ufnt- 
pation  of  ihe  family  of  Atha.  All  thefc  particulars, 
concerning  Ferad-anho  ,  may  b;  gathered  from 
the  corapollrions  of  Offian  :  A  bard  ,  lefs  an- 
cient ,  has  delivered  the  whole  hiftory  ,  in  a  poem 
jult  now  in  my  po'Jeflion.  It  has  little  merit,  if 
we  except  rhe  fcene  betv.-een  Ferad-artho  ,  and 
the  meilengers  of  Fingal  ,  upon  their  arrival  ,  in 
the  valley  of  Cluna.  After  hearing  of  the  great 
aftions  of  Fingal  ,  the  young  prince  propofes  the 
following   queftions  concerning  him  ,   to  Gaul  and 

Dermid. «  Is  ih:  king  tall   as  the  rock  of  my 

cave  ?  Is  his  fpear  a  fir  of  Cluna  ?  Is  he  a  rough- 
winged  blaft  ,  on  the  mountain  ,  which  rakes  the 
green  oak  by  the  head ,   and  rears  it  from  its  hill  ? 

Glitters  Lubar  within  his  flrides ,  when  he  fends 

his   ftately    fleps   along  > Nor   is  he   tall  ,    faid 

Gaul  ,  as  that  rock  :  nor  glitter  flreams  within  his 
ftri-les  ,  but  his  foul  is  a  mighty  flood,  like  the 
Arength  of  Uilin's  Cos,  n 
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to  the  dusky  field  of  ghofts;  for  there  I  fall 
forward  ,  in  battle ,  in  the  folds  of  war.  Before 
dun  night  defcends ,  come  to  high  Dunmora's 
top.  Look  ,  from  the  grey  rolling  of  mift  , 
on  Lena  of  the  dreams.  If  there  my  ftandard 
shall  float  on  wind ,  over  Lubar's  gleaming 
courfe  ,  then  has  not  Fingal  Eiiled  in  the 
lall  of  his  fields. 

Such  were  his  words:  nor  aught  replied  the 
^lent ,  ftriding  kings.  They  looked  lide-long, 
on  Erin's  hoft  ,and  darkened,  as  they  went. — 
Never  before  had  they  left  the  king  ,  in  the 
midft  of  the  ftormy  field.  —  Behind  them  , 
touching  at  times  his  harp,  the  grey-haired 
Carril  moved.  He  forefaw  the  fall  of  .rhe 
people  ,  and  mournful  was  the  found !  —  It 
was  like  a  breeze  that  comes ,  by  fits  ,  over 
Lego's  reedy  lake  ;  when  fleep  half-defcends 
on  the  hunter  ,  within  his  mofTy  cave. 

Why  bends  the  bard  of  Cona  j  faid  Fingal, 
over  his  fecret  flream  ?  —  Is  this  a  time  for 
forrow  y  father  of  low-laid  Ofcar  ?  Be  the 
warriors  (^i)  remembered  in  peace  j    whea 

(i)  Ofcar  and  Fillan  are  here  ,  emphatical!/ 
called  the  warriors.  Offian  was  not  forgetful  of  them, 
%ihen,  to  11 '"e  his  own  exprcffion  ,  peace  returned  to 
the  land.  His  plaintive  poems,  concerning  the  dearh 
of  thefe  young  heroes ,  were  very  numerous.  I  h.id 
Gccafion  ,  in  a  preceding  note  ,  to  give  a  tranila'- 
tion  of  one  of  thcna ,  (,  a  dialogue  bctwecu  Clatho 
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eclioing  shields  are  heard  no  more.  Bend , 
then,  in  grief,  over  the  flood  j  where  blows 
the  mountain  breeze.  Let  ihem  pafs  on  thy 


and  Bosmina  }  in  this  I  shall  lay  before  the  readec 
a  fragment  of  another.  The  greatell  ,  and  ,  per- 
haps ,  the  moft  intcrefting  part  ot  the  poem  ,  is 
loft.  What  remains  ,  is  a  foliloquy  of  Malvina  , 
the  daughter  of  Tofcar ,  fo  often  mentioned  in 
Ofiian's  compositions.  She  fitting  alone  ,  in  the  vale 
of  Moi-liuha  ,  is  reprcfcnted  as  defctying  ,  at  a 
diftance  ,  the  ship  which  carded  the  body  of  Ofcac 
to  Morven, 

«  Malvina  is  like  the  bow  of  the  shower  ,  in  the 
fecrec  valley  of  ftreams  5  it  is  bright  ,  but  the  drops 
of  heaven  roll  on  its  blended  light.  They  fay , 
that  I  am  fair  within  my  locks  ,  but  ,  on  my 
brightnefs  ,  is  the  wandering  of  tears.  Darknefs 
flies  over  my  foul  ,  as  the  dusky  wavs  of  the 
breeze  ,  along  the  grafs  of  Lutha.  —  Yet  have 
not  the  roes  failed  me ,  when  I  moved  between  the 
hills.  Pleafanc,  beneath  my  white  hand  ,  arofc  the 
found  of  harps.  What  then  ,  daughter  of  Lutha  > 
travels  over    thy  foul  ,   like  the    dreary   path  of  a 

ghoft  ,    along    the    nightly    beam  ?  Should  the 

young  warrior   fall ,    in  the    roar   of  his   troubled 

fields  I Young  virgins  of  Lutha  arife  ,  call  back 

the  wandering  thoughts  of  Malvina.  Awake  the 
voice  of  the  harp  ,  along  my  echoing  vale.  Then 
shall  my  foul  come  forrh  ,  like  a  light  fiom  the 
gates  of  the  morn  ,  when  clouds  are  tolled  around 
them  ,  with  their  broken  fides, 

«  Dweller  of  my  thoughts,  by  night,  whofe  form 
afcends  in  troubled  fields  ,  why  doft  ihon  ftir  up 
Sly  foul,  thou  far-diftant  foa  of  the  king  ?- — is 
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foul,  the   blue- eyed  dwellers  of  Lena.  —  ■ 
But  Erin  rolls  to  war,  wide- tumbling,  rorgh  , 
and  dark,  Lift ,  Offign  ,  lift  the  shield,  —  i 
am  alone,  my  fon  ! 

As  comes  the  fudden  voice  oFwinds  to  the 
becalmed  ship  of  Inis-huna,  and  drives  it  large, 
along  the  deep  ,  dark  rider  of  the  wave  :  fo 
the  voice  of  Fingal  fent  Oflian,  tall,  along 
the  heath.  He  lif:ed  high  his  shining  shield, 
in  the  dusky  wing  of  war  :  like  the  broad  , 
blank  moon ,  in  the  skir:  of  a  cloud ,  before 
the  ftorms  arife. 

Loud ,  from  mofs-covered  Mora  ,  pourect 
down,  at  once,  the  broad-winged  war  Fingal 
led  his  people  forth  ,  king  of  Morven  of 
flreams.  —  On  high  fpreads  the  eagle's  wing. 
His  grey  hair  is  poured  on  his  shoulders 
broad.  In  thunder  are  his  mighty  ftrides.  He 
often  flood  ,  and  faw  behind  ,  the  wide- 
gleaming  rolling  of  armour.  —  A  rock  he 
feemed,  grey  over  with  ice,  whofe  woods 
are  high  in  wind.  Bright  ftreams  leap  from 
its  head  ,  and  fpread  their  foam  on  blafts, 

that  the  ship  of  my  love  ,  ics  dakr  courfe  ihro'  ths 
ridges  of  ocean  ?  How  aic  thou  fo  fudden  >  Ofcar  , 
from  the  heath  of  shields  ?  » 

The  reft  of  this  poem  ,  it  is  fjid  ,  condfted  ,  of 
a  dialogue  between  Ullin  and  Malvina ,  wherein  the 
(diflrcfs  of  the  latter  is  carried  to  the  highcll  piccli* 
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Now  he  came  to  Lubar's  cave ,  where  Fillan 
darkly  flept.  Bran  ftill  lay  on  the  broken 
shield  :  the  eagle-wing  is  ftrewed  on  winds. 
Bright,  from  withered  furze  ,  looked  forth  the 
hero's  fpear.  —  Then  grief  ftirred  the  foul  of 
the  king ,  like  whirlwinds  blackening  on  a 
lake.  He  turned  his  fudden  flep  ,  and  leaned 
on  his  bending  fpear. 

White-breaded  Bran  came  bounding  with 
joy  to  the  known  path  of  Fingal.  He  came, 
and  looked  towards  the  cave  ,  where  the  blue- 
eyed  hunter  lay  ,  for  he  was  wont  to  ftiide, 
with  morning,  to  the  dewy  bed  of  the  roe. — 
it  was  then  the  tears  of  the  king  came  down  > 
and  all  his  foul  was  dark.  —  But  as  the  rifing 
wind  rolls  away  the  ftorm  of  rain  ,  and  leaves 
the  white  ftreams  to  the  fun,  and  high  hills 
■with  their  heads  of  grafs  ;  fo  the  returning 
war  brightened  the  mind  of  Fingal.  He 
bounded  (i)  ,  on  his  fpear  ,  over  Lubar,  and 

(i)  The  poetical  hyperboles  of  Oflian  were  ,' 
afterwards  «  taken  in  the  literal  fenfe  ,  by  the 
ignorant  vulgar  j  and  they  firmly  believed  ,  that 
Fingal,  and  his  heroes  ,  uere  of  a  gigantic  ftature. 
There  arc  many  extravagant  fictions  founded  upon 
the  circumftance  of  Fingal  leaping  at  once  over 
the  river  Lubar.  Many  of  them  are  handed  down 
in  tradition.  The  Irish  compofitions  concerning 
Fingal  invariably  fpeak  of  him  as  a  giant.  Of  thefc 
Hibernian  poems  there  are  row  many  in  my  hands. 
From  th.'  language  ,  and  alliifions  to  the  times  in 
which    they  were   writ  ,    I  should  iJx  the  date   of 
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ftruck    his  echoing  shield.    His  ridgy    hofb 
bend  forward,  at  once,  wich  all  their  pointed 
.  fleel. 

Nor  Erin  heard  ,  with  fear ,  the  found  5 

their  compofition  in  the  fifteenth  and  fixtecnth 
centuries.  In  fome  parages ,  the  poetry  is  far  from 
wanting  merit  ,  but  the  fable  is  unnatural  ,  and 
the  whole  conduit  of  the  pieces  injudicious.  I  shall 
give  one  inftance  cf  the  extravagant  iidions  of 
the    Irish    bards  ,    in    a  poem   which    they,    mo/l 

unjuftly,  aferibe  to  Oflian.  The  flory  of  it  is  this. 

Ireland  being  threatened  with  an  invafion  from 
fome  parr  of  Scandinavia  ,  Fingal  fent  Oflian , 
Ofcar  and  Ca-olt,  to  watch  thj  bay  ,  in  which 
it  was  cxpeded  ,  the  enemy  was  to  land.  Ofcar,  ' 
unluckily  ,  fell  afleep  ,  before  the  Scandinavians 
appeared  ;  and  ,  great  as  he  was ,  fays  the  Irish 
bard  ,  he  had  one  bad  property ,  that  no  lefs 
could  waken  him  ,  before  his  time  ,  than  cut- 
ting off  one  of  his  fingers  ,  or  throwing  a  great 
ftone  againfl:  his  head  j  and  it  was  dangerous  to 
come  near  him  on  thofe  occasions ,  till  he  had 
recovered  himfelf,  and  was  fully  awake.  Ca-olt  ^ 
who  was  employed  by  Oflian  to  waken  his  fon  , 
made  choice  of  throwing  the  flone  againfl:  bis  head  , ' 
AS  the  leaft  dangerous  expedient.  The  ftone  ,  rebound- 
ing from  the  hero's  head  ,  shook  ,  as  it  rolled: 
along  ,  the  hill  for  three  miles  round,  Ofcar  rofa 
in  rage  ,   fought  bravely  ,  and  ,  fingly  «  vanquished 

a  wing  of  the    enemy's  army. Thus    the  bard 

goes  on  till  Fingal  put  an  end  to  the  war  ,  by  the 
rotal  roue  of  the  Scandinavians.  Puerile,  and  even 
defpicable,  as  ihefe  fidions  are  ,  yet  Keating  and 
OTlaherty  have  no  better  authority  than  the  poems 
which  contain  them  ,  for  all  that  they  write  concern- 
ing Fion  Mac-comnal ,  and  the  pretended  militia 
of  Iffland^ 
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wide  tliey  came  rolling  along.  Dark  Malchos, 
in  the  wing  of  war,  looks  forvi^aid  from 
shaggy  brov/s.  Next  rofe  that  beam  of  lighc 
Hidalla ;  then  the  fide-long-lnoking  gloom 
of  Maronnan.  Blue  shielded  Clonar  lifts  the 
fpear  ;  Cormar  shakes  his  bushy  locks  on  the 
wind.  —  Slowly,  from  behind  a  rock  ,  rofe 
the  bright  form  of  Atha.  FirH:  appeared  his 
two  pointed  fpears ,  then  the  half  of  his 
burnished  shield  :  like  the  rifing  of  a  nightly 
meteor ,  over  the  vale  of  ghofts.  But  when 
he  shone  all  abroad  ,  the  hofi:s  plunged ,  at 
once,  into  ftrife.  The  gleaming  waves,  of 
fteel  are  poured  on  either  iidc. 

As  meet  two  troubled  Teas ,  with  the  rolling 
of  all  their  waves,  when  they  feel  the  wings 
of  contending  winds  ,  in  the  rock-fided  firth 
of  Lumon  ;  along  the  echoing  hills  is  the  dim 
courfe  of  ghofts :  from  the  blaft  fall  the  torn 
groves  on  the  deep  ,  amidft  the  foamy  path 
of  whales.  —  So  mixed  the  hofts !  —  Now 
Fingal ;  now  Cathmor  came  abroad.  —  The 
dark  tumbling  of  death  is  before  them  :  the 
gleam  of  broken  fteel  is  rolled  on  their  fleps, 
as  ,  loud  ,  the  high-bounding  kings  hewed 
down  the  ridge  of  shields. 

Maronnan  fell ,  by  Fingal ,  laid  large  acrofs 
a  ftream.  The  waters  gathered  by  his  fide , 
end  leapt  grey  over  his  bofTy  shield.  —  Clonar 
js  pierced  by  Cathmor :  nor  yet  lay  the  chief 
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on  earth.  An  oak  feized  his  hair  in  his  fall. 
His  helmet  rol  ed  on  the  ground.  By  its  thong, 
hung  his  broad  shield  y  over  it  wandered  his 
ftreaming  blood.  Tla-min  (i)  shall  weep,  in 
the  hall ,  and  flrike  her  heaving  breaft. 

(i)  Tla-min  ,  mildly-foft.  The  loves  of  Clonar 
and  Tla-min  w.-re  rendered  famous  in  th;  norch  , 
by  a  fragment  of  a  Lyric  poem  ,  flill  preferved  , 
which  is  afcrihed  to  Oflian.  Be  it  the  compolition 
of  whom  it  will ,  its  poetical  merit  may  ,  perhaps  • 
excufc  me,  for  infecting  it  here.  It  is  a  dialogue 
between  Clonar  and  Tla-min.  She  begins  with  a 
foUloquy  ,  which  he  overhears, 

t€  Clonar  ,  fon  of  Conglas  of  I-raor  ,  young 
hunter  of  dun-lided  roes  !  where  art  thou  laid  , 
amidfl:  rushes ,  beneath  the  pafling  wing  of  the 
breeze  ?  — I  behold  thee  ,  my  love  ,  in  die  plain 
of  thy  own  dark  ftreams  I  The  clung  thorn  is  rolled 
by  the  wind  ,  and  ruftles  along  his  shield.  Bright  in 
his  locks  he  lies  :  the  thoughts  of  his  dreams  fly, 
darkening  ,  over  his  face.  Thou  thinkeft  of  the 
battles  of  Ofllan  ,  young  fon  of  the  echoing   ifle  ! 

«c  Half-hid  ,  in  the  grove  ,  I  fit  down.  Fly  back  , 
ye  mifls  of  the  hill.  "Why  should  ye  hide  her  love 
from  the  blue  eyes  of  Tla-min  of  harps? 

CLONAR. 

«  As  the  fpirit ,  fcen  in  a  dream  ,  flies  off  from 
our  opening  eyes  ,  we  think  ,  we  behold  his  bright 
path  between  the  doling  hills  5  fo  fled  the  daughter 
of  Clun-gal  ,  from  the  fight  of  Clonar  of  shields. 
A  rife  ,  from  the  gatheting  of  trees  ;  blue-eyeU 
Tla-aiin  atifc. 


I 
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Nor  did  Oilian  forget  the  fpear  ,  in  the 
wing  of  his  war.  He  llrewed  the  field  with 
dead.  —  Young  Hidalla  came.  Soft  voice  of 
ftrcamy  Clonra  !  Why  doft  thou  lift  the  fteel  ? 
—  O  that  we  met ,  in  the  ftrife  of  fong  ,  in 
thy  own  rushy  vale  !  —  Malthos  beheld  him 
low  ,  and  darkened  as  he  rushed  along.  On 
either  fide  of  aflream ,  we  bend  in  the  echoing 
flrife.  —  Heaven  comes  rolling  down  : 
around  burft  the  voices  of  fqually  winds. — 
Hills  are  clothed,  at  times,  in  fire.  Thunder 
rolls  in  wreaths  of  mill.  —  In  darknefs  shrunk 
the  foe  :  Morven's  warriors  ftood  aghafl.  — 
Still  I  bent  over  the  ftream  ,  amidfl  my  whift" 
ling  locks. 

T  L  A  .  M  I  N. 

t*  I  turn  mc  away  from  his  ftcps.  Why  should 
he  know  of  my  love  I  My  v,hi:e  breaft  is  heaving 
over  fighs ,  as  foam  on  the  dark  courfc  of  flreams.  — • 
But  he  palTcs  away  ,  in  his  arms  \  -—  Son  of  Gori- 
llas ,  my  foul  is  fad. 

C  L  O  N  A  R. 

«« It  was  the  shield  of  Fingal  !  the  voice  cf  kings 

from    Selma    of  harps  I My    path    is   towardi 

^reen  Erin.  Arife  ,  fair  lighc ,  from  thy  shades. 
Come  to  the  field  of  my  foul  ,  there  is  th-  fpread- 
ing  of  hofts.  Arife  ,  on  Clonar's  troubled  foul, 
young  daughter  of  blue-shielded  Clungal.  » 

Clungal  was  the  chief  of  I-mor,  one  of  the 
Hebrides. 
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Then  role  the  voice  of  Fingal  ,  and  the 
found  of  the  flying  foe.  I  faw  tiie  king  ,  an 
times,  in  lightning,  darkly-ftriding  in  his 
might.  I  ftruclc  my  echoing  shield,  and  hung 
forvt'ard  on  the  fteps  of  Alnecma  :  the  foe  is 
rolled  before  me  ,  like  a  wreath  of  fmoak. 

The  fun  looked  forth  from  his  cloud.  The 
hundred  ftreams  of  Moi-Iena  shone.  Slow 
rofe  the  blue  columns  of  mift ,  againft  the 
flittering  hill.  —  Where  are  the  mighty 
kings  ?  (  i)  —  Nor  by  that  ftream,  nor  wood, 
are  they  !  —  I  hear  the  clang  of  arms  !  — 
Their  ftrife  is  in  the  bofom  of  mift.  —  Such 
is  the  contending  oFfpirits  in  a  nightly  cloud  , 

(i)  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  The  condii(£t  of  the 
poet  ,  in  this  padage  ,  is  remarkable.  His  nume- 
rous defcripcions  of  fingle  combats  had  already 
cxhaufted  the  fubjeft.  Nothing  new,  nor  adequate 
to  our  high  idea  of  the  kings  could  be  faid. 
Oflian  ,  therefore  ,  throws  a  column  of  mijl  over 
the  whole  ,  and  leaves  the  combat  to  the  imagi- 
nation   of  the   reader.  Poets   have  almoft  uni- 

veifally  failed  in  their  defcriptions  of  this  forr. 
Not  all  the  flrengch  of  Homer  could  fullain  ,  with 
dignity  ,  the  minuU(Z  of  a  iinglc  combat.  The 
throwing  of  a  fpear  ,  and  the  braying  of  a  shield  , 
as  fome  of  our  own  poets  moft  elegantly  exprefs 
it ,  convey  no  grand  ideas.  Our  imagination  flretches 
beyond  ,  and  ,  confequently  ,  defpifcs  ,  thedefcrip- 
tion.  It  were  ,  therefore  ,  well ,  for  fome  poets ,  ia 
my  opinion  ,  (  tho'  it  is ,  perhaps ,  foniewhat  fin- 
gular  )  to  have  ,  fometimes  ,  like  QlTian  ,  thrown 
tnijl  over  their  fingle  combats. 
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when  they  ftrive  for  the  wintry  wings  of 
winds ,  and  the  rolling  of  the  foam-covered 
waves. 

I  rushed  along.  The  grey  mift  rofe.  —  Tall, 
gleaming,  they  flood  at  Lubar.  — Cathmor 
leaned  againft  a  rock.  His  half-fallen  shield 
received  the  ftream  ,  that  leapt  from  the  mofs 
above.  —  Towards  him  is  the  ftride  of 
Fingal  j  he  faw  the  hero's  blood.  His  fw'ord 
fell  flowly  to  his  fide.  —  He  fpoke,  midft  his 
darkening  joy. 

Yields  the  race  of  Borbar-duthul  ?  Or  ftill 
does  he  lift  the  fpear  ?  Not  unheard  is  thy 
name  J  in  Selma,  in  the  green  dwelling  of 
ftrangers.  It  has  come  ,  like  the  breeze  of  his 
defirt ,  to  the  ear  of  Fingal.  —  Come  to  my 
hill  of  feafts  :  the  mighty  fail,  at  times.  No 
fire  am  I  to  low-laid  foes :  I  rejoice  not  over 
the  fall  of  the  brave. — To  clofe  (i)  the  wound 
is  mine  :  I  have  known  the  herbs  of  the  hills. 

(i)  Fingal  is  very  much  celebrated  ,  in  ttadition  , 
for  his  knowledge  in  the  virtues  of  herbs.  The  Irish 
poems  ,  concerning  him  ,  often  reprefent  him  ,  curing 
the  wounds  which  his  chiefs  received  in  battle.  They 
fable  concerning  him  ,  that  he  was  in  pofTeflion  of  a 
cup  ,  containing  the  elTence  of  herbs ,  which  inftant- 
aneoufly  healed  wouad^.The  knowleclgc  of  curing  the 
wounJed  ,  war  ,  till  of  late  ,  univerfal  among  the 
Highlanders,  "We  hear  of  no  other  diforder,  which 
required  the  skill  of  phyfic.  The  wholefomcnefs  of  the 
climate  ,  and  aa  attiye  life ,  fpent  in  hunting ,  exclu- 
ded difcaft^s. 

Vol.  III.  M 
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I  feized  their  fair  heads  ,  on  high,  as  they 
waved  by  their  fecret  ftreams.  —  Thou  arc 
dark  and  filent,  king  of  Atha  of  flrangers. 

By  Atha  of  the  ftreams ,  he  fald  ,  there  rifes 
a  mofTy  rock.  On  its  head  is  the  wandering 
of  boughs ,  within  the  courfe  of  winds.  Dark , 
in  its  face ,  is  a  cave  with  its  own  loud  rill. — 
There  have  I  heard  the  tread  of  ftrangers(i) , 
when  they  pafted  to  my  hall  of  shells.  Joy 
rofe  ,  like  a  flame  ,  on  my  foul  :  I  bleft  the 
echoing  rock.  Here  be  my  dv/elling,  in 
darknefs  ,  in  my  grafly  vale.  From  this  1  shall 
mount  the  breeze,  that  purfues  my  thiftle's 
beard ;  or  look  down,  on  blue-winding  Atha^ 
from  its  wandering  mift. 

Why  fpeaks  the  king    of  the  tomb  ?  — 

(i)  The  hofpirable  difpofition  of  Cathmor  was 
iipparalleled.  He  iefle£ls ,  with  p'cafure  ,  even  in  his 
]aft  momenrs  ,  on  the  relief  he  had  afforded  to  flran- 
gers. The  very  tread  of  their  fee:  was  pleafant  in  his 
car.  —  His  hofpitality  was  not  palTed  unnoticed  by 
fucceeding  bards-,  for,  w^ith  them  ,  it  became  a  pro- 
verb ,  when  they  defcribed  the  hofpitable  difpofition 
of  a  hero  ,  that  he  was  like  Cathmor  of^tha,  the  friend 
cf  flrangers.  It  will  feem  firange  ,  that,  in  all  the 
Irish  traditions,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  Cath- 
mor. This  muft  be  attributed  to  the  revolutions  ard 
domeftic  confufions  which  happened  in  that  ifiand  , 
and  utterly  cut  olFall  the  real  traditions  concerning 
fo  ancient  a  period.  AI!  that  we  have  related  of  the 
flate  of  Ireland  before  the  fifth  century  i?  of  late 
invention  ,  and  the  work  of  ill  informed  fcuachies 
and  injudicious  bards. 
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OiTian  !  the  warrior  has  failed  !  —  Joy  meet 
thy  foul  ,  like  a  ftream  ,  Caihmor  ,  friend  of 
flrangers !  —  My  fon ,  I  hear  the  call  of  years ; 
they  take  my  fpear  as  they  pafs  along.  Why 
docs  not  Fingal  ,  they  feem  to  fay  ,  reft 
within  his  hall  ?  Doft  thou  always  delight  in 
blood  ?  In  the  tears  of  the  fad  ?  —  No  :  ye 
darkly- rolling  years :,  Fingal  delights  no:  in 
blood.  Tears  are  wintry  ftreams  that  wafte 
away  my  foul.  Bat  ,  when  I  lie  down  to 
reft  ,  then  comes  the  mighty  voice  of  war. 
It  awakes  me ,  in  my  hall  ,  and  calls  forth 
all  my  fteel.  —  It  shall  call  it  forth  no  more  j 
'  Oflian  ,  take  thou  thy  father's  fpear.  Lift  it , 
in  battlcj  when  the  proud  arife. 

My  fathers,  OHian  ,  trace  my  fteps;  my 
deeds  are  pleafant  to  their  eyes.  Wherever  I 
come  forth  to  battle  ,  on  my  field  ,  are  their 
columns  of  mifl.  —  But  mine  arm  refcued  the 
feeble  ;  the  haughty  found  my  rage  was  fire. 
Never  over  the  fallen  did  mine  eye  rejoice. 
For  this  (i)  my  fathers  shall  meet  me,  at  the 

CO  >X''e  fee,  from  this  pafTage ,  that,  even  in  the 
times  of  Olfiaii  ,  and  ,  confequcntly  ,  before  the 
introduction  of  chriftianity  ,  they  had  fome  i.^ea  of 
rewards  and  punishments  after  death. —  Thofe  who 
behaved,  in  lifi  ,  with  bravery  and  virtne  ,  were  re- 
ceived, with  joy  ,  to  the  airy  halls  of  their  fathers  : 
huK  the  dark  in  foul ,  to  ufe  th^  exprcffion  of  the  pocc, 
were  fpinned  away  from  the  habitation  of  heroes,  to 
wander  on  all  the  winds.  Another  opinion  ,  which 
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gates  of  their  airy  halls ,  tall,  with  robes  of 
light ,  with  mildlv-kindled  eyes.  Bin  ,  to  the 
proud  in  arms ,  they  are  darkened  moons  in 
heaven,  which  fend  the  fire  of  night,  red- 
wandering  over  their  face. 

Father  of  heroes ,  Trenmor  ,  dv/eller  of 
eddying  winds  !l  give  thy  fpear  to  Olfian  ,  let 
thine  eye  rejoice.  Thee  have  I  feen,  at  times , 
bright  from  between  thy  clouds  j  fo  appear  to 
my  fon  ,  when  he  is  to  lift  the  fpear  :  then 
shall  he  remember  thy  mighty  deeds  ,  though 
thou  art  now  but  a  biaft. 

He  gave  the  fpear  to  my  hand,  and  raifed, 
at  once  ,  a  ftone  on  high,  toTpeak  to  future 
times,  with  its  gtey  head  of  mofs.  Beneath  he 
placed  a  f\vord(i  J  in  earthy  and  one  bright  bofs 

prevailed  in  thofe  times  >  tended  not  a  little  to  make 
individuals  emulous  ro  excel  one  another  in  martial 
atchievements.  Ic  was  thought  ,  that  ,  in  th3  hall  of 
clouds,  every  one  had  a  feat,  raifed  above  others, 
in  pio^-^ortion  as  he  excelled  them  ,  in  valour  ,  when 

he  lived. The  fimile  in  this  paragraph  is  new  , 

and,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion  of  a  bard  ,  who 
alludes  to  it ,  beautifully  terrible. 

Mar  dhubh-relil ,  an  croma  nan  fpcur  , 
A  thaomas  teina  na  h'oicha  , 
Deargfruchach  ,  air  h'aighai'  fein. 

(i)  There  are  fome  ftones  flill  to  be  feen  in  the 
north  ,  which  were  ercdted  ,  as  memorials  of  fome 
remarkable  cranfaftions  between  the  ancient  chiefs. 
There  are  generally  found ,  beneath  them ,  foms 
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from  his  shield.  Dark  in  thought,  a-while  , 
he  bends  :  his  words ^  at  length,  came  forth. 

When  thoa  ,  O  ftone  .  shall  moulder  down, 
and  lofe  thee  ,in  the  mofs  or  years ,  then  shall 
thetravellercome,  and  v/hiftiing  pafs  away. — 
Thou  know'it  not,  feeble  w^anderer ,  that  fame 
once  shone  onMoi-lena.  HereFingal  refigned 
his  fpear  ,  aftex  the  laft  of  his  fields.  —  Fafs 
away  ,  thou  empty  shade  ;  in  thy  voice  there 
is  no  renown.  Thou  dwelleftby  fome  peaceful 
ftream  ;  yet  a  few  years,  and  thou  art  gone. 
No  one  remembers  thee  ,  thou  dweller  of 
thick mifl!  —  But  Fingal  shall  be  clothed  with 
fame  ,  a  beam  of  light  to  other  times  ;  for  he 
went  forth,  in  echoing  fieel,  to  fave  the 
weak  in  arms. 

Brightening  m  his  fame  ,  the  king  ftrode 
to  Lubar's founding  oak,  where  it  bent ,  from 
its  rock  ,  over  the  bright  tumbling  ilream.  Be- 
neath it  is  a  narrow  plain ,  and  the  found  of  the 
fount  of  the  rock.  —  Here  the  flrandard  (i)  of 

piece  of  arms,  and  a  hir  of  hslf-hurnt  wood.  The 
caufe  of  placing  the  lalt  there  is  no:  mentioned  in 
tradition. 

(i)  The  creeling  of  his  flnndard  on  the  bank  of 
Lubar  ,  was  the  fignal  ,  which  Finpal  ,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  book  ,  prnmifed  to  give  to  the  chiefs , 
who  went  to  condudFerad-artho  to  the  army,  should 
h:  liimfclf  prevail  in  batile.  This  ftaiidard  here  (  and 
in  every  other  part  of  OiTian's  po-ms ,  where  ii  is 
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Morven  poured  ics  wreaths  on  the  wind  ,  to 
mark  the  way  of  Ferad  archo,  from  his  fecrec 
vale.  —  Bright  ,frora  his  parted  weft,  the  fLin. 
of  heaven  looked  abroad.  The  hero  faw  his 
people ,  and  heard  their  shouts  of  joy.  In  bro- 
ken ridges  round  ,  they  glittered  to  the  beam. 
The  king  rejoiced,  asahunter  in  his  own  green 
vale,  when  ,  afcer  the  ftormis  rolled  away ,  he 
fees  the  gleaming  fides  ofthe  rocks.  The  green 
thorn  shakes  its  head  in  their  face  j  from  their 
top ,  look  forv/ard  the  roes. 

(i)  Grey,  at  his mofly cave,  is  bent  the  aged 
form  of  Clonma!.  The  eyes  ofthe  bard  had 
failed.  He  leaned  forward,  on  hisftaff.  Bright 
in  her  locks,  before  him,  Sul-malla  liftened 
to  the  tale;  the  tale  ofthe  kings  of  Atha,  in 
the  daysofold.  The  noifeof  bactle  had  ceafed 
in  his  ear  ;  he  ftopt^  and  raifed  thefecret  figh. 
The  fpirits  ofthe  dead, they  faid  ,  often  light- 
ened over  his  foul.  He  f:i\v  the  king  of  Atha 
low,  beneadi  his  bending  tree. 

mentioned  )  is  cal'ed  ,  ihc.  fun-heam.  The  reafon  of 
this  appellation,  I  gave,  more  than  once,  in  my 
notes  in  ihe  pieceding  volume. 

(l)  The  poet  changes  the  fcene  to  the  valley  of 
Lona  ,  whither  Sul-malla  had  been  feiit  ,  by  Catli- 
mor  ,  before  the  battle.  Clonmal  ,  an  aged  bard  , 
or  rather  driiid  ,  as  h^  feems  here  to  be  endued  w.ith 
a  prefcience  of  events  ,  had  long  dwelt  there,  in  a 
cave.  This  fcene  is  awful  and  folcmn  ,  and  calcu- 
lated to  throw  a  mclanclioly  gloom  ovct  the  mind. 
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Why  art  thou  dark ,  {aid  the  maid  ?  The 
fliife  of  arms  is  part.  Soon  1)  shall  he  come  to 
thy  cave  ,  over  thy  winding  ftreams.  The 
fun  looks  from  the  rocks  of  the  weft.  The 
mifts  of  the  lake  arife.  Grey  ,  they  fpread  on 
that  hill,  the  rushy  dwelling  of  roes.  From 
the  mill  shall  my  ting  appear !  Behold  ,  he 
comes  in  his  arms.  Come  to  the  cave  of  Clon- 
nial ,  O  my  beft  beloved  i 

Ii  was  the  fpirit  of  Cathmor^  ftalking,  large, 
a  gleaming  form.  He  funk  by  the  hollow 
flream ,  that  roared  between  the  hills.  —  «  Ic 
was  but  the  hunter,  she  faid,  who  fearches 
for  the  bed  of  the  roe.  His  fteps  are  roc 
forth  to  war ;  his  fpoufe  expeds  him  xAih. 
night.  —  He  shall,  whiitling  ,  return,  with 
fpoils  of  the  dark-  brown  hinds,  n  —  Her  eyes 
r.re  turned  to  the  hill  i  again  the  ftarely  form 
came  down.  She  rofe  ,  in  the  midft  of  joy. 
He  retired  in  mift.  Gradual  vanish  his  limbs 
of  fmoak,  and  mix  with  the  mounrain-vv-ind. — 
Then  she  knew  that  he  fell  !  «  Xing  of  Erin 
art  thou  low  !  »  —  Let  Oflian  forget  her 
grief  j  it  waftes  the  foul  of  age  (1). 

(i)  Cathmor  had  promifed ,  in  the  feventh  book  , 
to  come  CO  the  cave  of  Clonmal ,  after  ihe  baulc  was 
over. 

(1)  The  abrupt  manner  ,  in  which  OlLan  quits 
the  lloiy  (ji  Sul-malU  ,  is  judicious.  His  kibjcd 
led  him  immediately  to  lelaie  the  reiloiatiou  of 
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Evening  came  down  on  Moi-lena.  Giey 
rolled  the  Ih-eams  of  the  land.  Loud  came 
forth  the  voice  of  Fingal :  the  beam  of  oaks 

the  family  of  Conar ,  to  the  Irish  throne  ;  whicli 
we  may  conlider  cffcftiially  done,  by  the  d^f.-at:  and 
death  of  Caihmor,  and  the  arrival  of  Ferad-artho 
in  tiie  Caledonian  army.  To  purfiie  ,  here  ,  the  ilory 
of  the  maid  of  Inis-kuna  ,  which  was  foreign  to 
the  fubjcd  ,  would  be  altogether  inconfiftenc  with 
the  rapid  manner  of  Offian  ,  and  a  breach  on 
unity  of  time  and  action,  one  of  the  fundamental 
cffentials  of  the  epopaa ,  the  rules  of  which  our 
Celtic  bard  gathered  from  nature,  not  from  ihz 
precepts  of  critics. — Neither  did  the  poet  totally 
defert  the  beautiful  Sul-malla ,  deprived  of  h.r 
lover,  and  a  Granger,  as  she  was,  in  a  foreign 
land.  Tradition  relates,  that  Offian,  the  next  ds.Y 
p.fcer  the  deciiTve  battle  between  Fingal  and  Ca:h- 
inor,  went  to  find  out  Sul-malla,  in  the  valley  of 
Lona.  His  addrefs  to  her,  which  is  ftill  prefcrved, 
I  here  lay  before  the  reader. 

c<  Awake ,  thou  daughter  of  Conmor,  from  tlie 
fern-skirted  cavern  of  Lona.  Awake,  thou  fun-beam 
in  defartsj  warriors  one  day  mufl  fail.  They  n-iove 
forth,  like  tertible  lights  i  but,  often,  their  cloud 
is  near.  —  Go  to  the  valley  of  ftreams  ,  to  the 
wandering  of  herds,  on  Lumon  ;  there  dwells,  in 
his  lazy  mifl ,  the  man  of  many  days.  But  he 
is  unknown  ,  Sul-malla  ,  like  the  thiitlc  of  the 
rocks  of  roes ;  it  shakes  its  grey  beard  ,  in  the  wind, 
and  falls,  nn'.een  of  our  tyes. —  Not  fuch  are  the 
kings  of  men,  their  departure  is  a  meteor  of  fire, 
which  pours  its  red  courfe  ,  from  the  defart,  over 
the  bofom  of  night. 

«  He  is  mixed  with  the  warriors  of  old  ,  thofe 
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arofe.  The  people  gathered  round  with 
gladnefs;  with  gladnefs  blended  with  shades. 
They  (idelong looked  to  the  king,  and  beheld 
his  unfinished  joy.  —  Pleafluit ,  from  the  way 
of  the  defart ,  llie  voice  of  miific  came.  It 
feemed ,  at  firft  ,  the  noife  of  a  ftream ,  far- 
diftant  on  its  rocks.  Slow  it  rolled  along  the 
hill  like  the  ruffied  wing  of  a  breeze  ,  when 
h  takes  the  tufted  beard  of  the  rocks  ^  in  the 
ftill  feafon  of  night.  —  It  was  the  voice  of 
Condan,  mixed  with  Carril's  trembling  harp. 
They  came  with  blue-eyed  Ferad-artho  ,  to 
Mora  of  the  flreams. 

Sudden  burfts  the  fong  from  our  bards,  on 
Lena  :  the  hoft  ftruck  their  shields  midft  the 
found.  Gladnefs  rofe  brightening  on  the 
king,  like  the  beam  of  a  cloudy  day  when  it 
lifcs,   on  the  green  hill,  before  che  roar  of 

fires  that  have  hid  their  heads.  At  times  sh.ill  they 
come  forth  in  foiig.  Not  forgot  has  the  warrior 
failed.  —  He  has  not  feen  ,  Sui-malla  ,  the  fall  of  a 
beam  of  his  own  :  no  fair- haired  fon  ,  in  his  blood, 
young  troubler  of  the  field. —  lam  lonely,  young 
branch  of  Lumon  ,  I  may  hear  the  voice  of  the 
feeble,  when  my  flrength  shall  have  failed  in  years* 

for  young  Ofcar  has  ceafed  ,  on  his  Held. *** 

The  relt  of  the  poem  is  loA  •,  from  the  ftory  of 
it  ,  which  is  fiill  pfeferved  ,  we  unJerftand  ,  that 
Sul-malla  returned  to  her  own  country.  Sul-malla 
makes  a  confiderable  figure  in  the  poem  which  imme- 
diately follows  in  the  enfuing  volume  ;  her  behaviour 
in  that  piece  accounts  for  that  partial  regard  with 
which  the  poet  freaks  of  her  throughout  Temora. 
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v/inds.  —  He  flruck  the  bofTy  shield  of  kings; 
at  once  they  ceafe  around.  The  people  lean 
forward .  from  their  fpeais,  towards  the  voice 
of  their  land  (^i). 

Sons  of  Morven  ,  fpread  the  feaft;  fend  the 
night  away  on  fong.  Ye  have  shone  around 
me ,  and  the  dark  ftorm  is  paft.  My  people 
are  the  v./inuy  rocks,  from  which  I  fpread  my 
eag?e  wings,  when  I  rush  forth  to  renown  , 
and  feize  it  on  its  field.  —  Ollian  ,  thou  haft 
ihe  fpear  of  Fingal  :  it  is  not  the  ftaif  of  a 

(i)  Before  I  finish  my  notes ,  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether improper  to  ob;iace  an  objedion,  which  may 
be  made  to  the  credibility  of  the  ftory  of  Temora  , 
as  related  by  Ofiian.  It  may  be  asked  ,  whether  it  is 
probable  ,  that  Fingal  could  perform  fuch  adions 
as  are  afctibed  to  him  in  this  book  ,  at  an  age 
vhen  his  grandfon  ,  Ofcar  had  acquired  Co  much 
reputation  in  arms.  To  this  it  may  be  anfwetcd  , 
that  Fingal  was  but  very  young  [liook  4thj  when 
he  took  to  wife  Ros-crana  ,  who  foon  aft^r  became 
the  mother  of  OlTian.  Oilian  was  alfo  extremely 
young  when  he  married  Evc-r-aliin  ,  the  mother  of 
Ofcar.  Tradition  relates,  that  Fingal  was  but  eigh- 
teen years  old  at  the  birth  of  his  fen  Ollian  j  and 
that  Offian  was  much  about  the  fame  age  ,  whsu 
Ofcar ,  his  fon  ,  was  born.  Ofcar  ,  perhaps  ,  might 
be  about  twenty  ,  when  he  was  killed,  in  the  battle 
of  Gabhra  ;  [book  ift  ]  fo  the  age  of  Fingal 
when  the  decifive  battle  was  fougl.i  between  him 
and  Cathmot,  was  juPc  fifty-dx  years.  In  thofe  times 
of  activity  and  health  ,  the  natural  ftrength  and 
vigour  of  a  man  was  little  abated ,  at  fuch  an  age  j 
fo  that  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  aiftioas 
of  Fingal ,  as  related  in  this  book. 
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boy  with  which  he  ftrews  the  thifile  round, 
young  wanderer  oF  the  field.  —  No  :  it  is 
the  lance  of  the  mighty  ;  v-vith  which  they 
flrecched  forth  their  hands  to  death.  Look  to 
thy  fathers ,  my  fon  j  they  are  awful  beams. 
—  Wiih.  morning  lead  Ferad-artho  forth  to 
the  echoing  halls  of  Teraora.  Remind  him 
of  the  kings  of  Erin  ;  the  ftately  forms  of 
old.  —  Let  not  the  fallen  be  forgot,  they  were 
mighty  in  the  field.  Let  Carril  pour  his  fong  , 
that  the  kings  may  rejoice  in  their  mift.  — 
To-morrow  I  fpread  my  fails  to  Selma's  shaded 
walls  -y  where  ftreamy  DiithuU  winds  through 
the  feats  of  roes.  — 

End  of  TEMORA. 
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